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On your farm/ no one shirks through 
the day . . . thereS a vital job for Dad, 
Mother, Sister and Brother. Each one 
knows the value of ^teamwork " — the 
importance of sharing tasks — to invest 
Spring energy in Autumn results! 


Spring energy on the farm demands 
work clothes — but not ordinary work 
clothes. G. W. G. garments are con¬ 
structed to maintain their hardy good 
looks through months of farm life . . . 
and there^ a G.W.G. design for the 
style that you prefer For instance: 


FOR DAD: G.W.G. WORK SHIRTS, 
with G.W.G. IRON MAN 
PANTS or RED STRAP OVERALLS. 


worn 


Cleverly cut G W G. 
a fine attention to seams 


FOR MOTHER: 
SLACKS, with 

and details. 


FOR BROTHER 

Dad's" . . . 


: Garments "just like 
but in smaller editions, of 


course 


FOR SISTER: Slacks that complete the 
mother-daughter fashions which are so 
popular today. 


RESEARCH 

daily t new discoveries ate made In clothing 
manufacture -- equipment, material, design 
ot finish. Cg.iV.Cf.'i Research department 
ii equipped with the finest testing apparatus-- 
evetything must measure to highest Standard. 
That standard is raised each time that /setter 
equipment, methods and materials can he 
obtained. 
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Matters Political, Horticultural and Postwar 

Farmers' Co-ops buy cannery and shingle mill—Winch modifies tone— 
Fruit outlook bright—Million dollar seed business 


By CHAS. L. SHAW 


F ARM co-opera¬ 
tives are be¬ 
coming increas¬ 
ingly interested in 
getting control 
over the sources of 
production and 
this tendency will 
probably become 
more noticeable in 
British Columbia 
in the present 
period of supply 
shortages. 

A recent in¬ 
stance of this 
trend was the ac¬ 
quisition of a fish¬ 
eries plant in northern British Columbia 
by a prairie co-operative organization. 
Another was the purchase a few days 
ago of a Vancouver Island shingle mill 
by a group of American and Canadian 
co-operatives. 

The latter move was dictated, of 
course, by the difficulty in getting build¬ 
ing material for farms. Lumber short¬ 
age is an old and melancholy story 
with prairie farmers and repeatedly 
efforts have been made to induce the 
, Timber Control to make more lumber 
available for that section of Canada. 
The United Farmers’ Co-operative of 
Toronto, the Saskatchewan Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society and the Alberta 
Co-operative Wholesale Association 
have combined with an Indiana co¬ 
operative in buying the Fanny Bay mill 
of Forrester-Hurndall, Ltd., so that 
they will be sure of at least a fair per¬ 
centage of material when they want it. 

Mr. Winch Has Become Cautious 

The air is filled with politics in Vic¬ 
toria these days with the provincial 
legislature in session. In view of the 
extreme utterances of Harold Winch, 
the young leader of the C.C.F., at Cal¬ 
gary a few months ago his speech in the 
\house was eagerly anticipated by the 
Politicians and ordinary citizens alike. 
Mr. Winch, however, was surprisingly 
moderate in tone. 

Mr. Winch said that the C.C.F. real¬ 
izes that the change to Socialism cannot 
be accomplished overnight; that the 
party’s program was drafted with a 
■practical knowledge of the constitution 
land the various fields of jurisdiction in 
order to achieve, “step by step, progres¬ 
sive action through the requisite transi¬ 
tional period from the old to the new.” 

This did not sound much like the Mr. 
Winch, who said that the country must 
prepare for a Socialist revolution or 
something like that, when he spoke in 
Calgary. To some critics it seemed prob¬ 
able that sometime between the Cal¬ 
gary meeting and the opening of the 
legislature Mr. Winch had been induced 
to take a more moderate course. 

Premier John Hart, who is a shrewd 
politician as well as an astute man 
with a dollar, was one of the first to 
seize on this change in attitude and 
in his address in reply to the speech 
from the throne he declared that his 
coalition government had already taken 
steps to give the country everything the 
C.C.F. had promised, with the excep¬ 
tion of Socialism. 

In a more practical way Mr. Hart 
was able to announce with a glow of 
pride that the province’s revenue 
reached an all-time high last year— 
$40,000,000, with a surplus of $8,000,000, 
another record. With that much money 
in the treasury, Mr. Hart and his 
ministers have felt free to talk in a 
rather expansive way about plans for 
rehabilitation. 

For one thing, the government plans 
to spend several millions on highway 
construction as soon as materials and 
men are available. 

Of interest to the farmers was Mr. 
Hart’s statement that plans were being 
formulated to relieve farmers of taxa¬ 
tion on improvements. He also stated 
[that it was his understanding that the 
[ Canadian government has expropriated 
lands along the Fraser Valley formerly 
owned by Japanese, and this will be 


turned over to returning service men 
when the war is over. 

Since publication of the news stories 
about Japanese atrocities a fresh wave 
of opposition to the return of Japanese 
to the coastal areas has swept the prov¬ 
ince. More than 7,000 Japanese formerly 
in British Columbia are now located in 
other provinces. British Columbia de¬ 
finitely does not want them back, al¬ 
though the other provinces accepted 
them only for the duration of the war. 
If the Japanese cannot be shipped back 
to the Far East whence they came, 
British Columbia will insist that they 
be allocated throughout Canada so as 
to prevent repetition of the social, eco¬ 
nomic and political problem created by 
their congregation in one strategic area 
of lower British Columbia. 

This will be a banner year for seed 
production in the west coast province, 
unless all official estimates are very 
undependable. Last year seed production 
was worth $910,000 and it is pretty 
certain that it will top the millicn- 
dollar mark this year for the first time. 
The business has grown amazingly since 
the war. In 1938 the trade represented 
less than $50,000. By 1940, it reached 
more than $150,000 and there has been 
a progressive increase since then. In 
making public the figures for last year, 
the department of agriculture also men¬ 
tioned that egg producers had received 
the highest average price per dozen in 
ten years—34 cents; that Victory gar¬ 
deners tilled 2,931 acres, producing more 
than 14,000 tons of vegetables. 

It was a good year for the fruit in¬ 
dustry, too. When the fruit growers met 
in convention at Kelowna last month 
they had a succession of cheering re¬ 
ports. Although the Okanagan fruit crop 
last season fell in volume from 10,000 
to 7,500 carloads, the total return from 
sales will be approximately $1,300,000 
more than in 1942. Main reasons tor the 
upturn in price were bigger purchasing 
power in the domestic market, shortage 
of citrus fruits and the unexpected 
demand from the United Kingdom. 

Present estimates place the Okanagan 
fruit crop for the coming season at 40 
to 60 per cent higher than last year, 
and while the marketing situation seems 
satisfactory, the only anxiety of the 
growers will be manpower for harvest¬ 
ing. However, that is not a serious worry 
at this time as it is expected that during 
the coming spring and summer more 
people will be released from war indus¬ 
tries that have absorbed all the labor 
surplus on the coast during the last 
three years. 

Subsidies Have Been A Benefit 

No one knows whether the subsidies 
for production adopted in wartime will 
be continued when peace returns, but 
one of those who believes they will be 
scrapped is Dr. Kenneth Cattanach 
MacDonald, British Columbia’s minister 
of agriculture. 

“Subsidies,” he says, “have been a 
benefit under certain conditions, but I 
do not believe they solve the problem 
of production and distribution. The real 
answer is control that will see the pro¬ 
ducer gets a reasonable return, with 
protection for the distributor and the 
consumer. If we have to have price 
floors in the future, as well as ceilings, 
then the producer, the distributor and 
the consumer must be protected. I know 
British Columbia will never go back to 
conditions of 1932 and 1933. There is 
room for improvement in our control 
legislation, but it can only be improved 
by the co-operation extended by the 
distributors and producers.” 

There won’t be any surplus of pota¬ 
toes on the coast this season. The Fraser 
Valley’s entire surplus, estimated at 
4,000 tons, has been sold to the Wartime 
Foods Corporation for distribution in 
the East. 

The newly established subsidized fibre 
flax plant at Cloverdale went into pro¬ 
duction recently and one of its first 
orders was one for 5,000 bushels of seed 
for Peru. About 1,000 acres will be seeded 
to flax in the Fraser Valley this season. 




POWER TO CARRY ON! 


Among thq unsung heroes of this war are the men who keep 
the big trucks rolling on our highways, carrying war goods, 
food and vitally needed supplies. Night and day, they must 
carry on. Night and day, too, Willard Batteries in those 
trucks are carrying on — supplying the dependable electrical 
power without which motors would cease to roar and wheels 
to turn. With so many batteries needed for so many purposes, 
every one in use is precious. Take good care of the one in 
your car, but — when a replacement can no longer be post¬ 
poned— make sure by choosing a new Willard that you’ll 
have the power to carry on. 



— for Tanks • Combat Cars • Jeeps • Walkie-Talkies 
• Ships • for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


•have the power to carry on ! 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 















AS BITTER COLD and driving snow descend on 
the Russian front, Russian attacks are intensified. 
For Russian troops are at home in winter warfare, 
and Russian motorized equipment is built to 
operate in intense cold. 

Pushing forward with troops and supplies as 
part of the Russian offensive are Canadian-built, 
four-wheel drive trucks. Ford engineers devised 
ways to "arcticize” these trucks with heaters and 
other devices to make them operate efficiently at 
40 below zero and lower. 

In the extreme winter of Northern Manitoba, 
these trucks were put through exhaustive tests 
to make sure that they would start quickly and 
operate efficiently under the severe Russian 
weather conditions. 


The power plant in these and all other Canadian- 
built Ford army vehicles in service today in the 
far parts of the world, is the Ford V-8 engine. 
Developed by Ford engineers in pre-war days, 
it set a new standard of performance in the cars, 
trucks, and buses of a nation at peace. Always it 
has been noted for the smoothness and surging 
power which only a V-type, eight-cylinder engine 
can give. 

Today it is proving its efficiency and economy on 
the bitter testing grounds of war, and is helping to 
keep transportation and essential supplies moving 
on the home front. 

In peace and in war the Ford V-8 engine has 
stood the test. On the frozen fronts of Russia or 
the highways of Canada, it’s a great power plant. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


FORD V• 8 
AND MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS, TRACTORS 
AND BUSES 


OF CANADA,UNITED 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MILITARY VEHICLES IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
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The Leningrad area is now cleansed of strongly nationalistic in their senti¬ 



ment. The move may have as one of its 
objectives the development of racial cul¬ 
tures within the system. 

Marshal Smuts made his famous sug¬ 
gestion that small northern European 
countries might come into the British 
commonwealth. It did not meet with 
favor in the nations involved. In its ex¬ 
ternal aspects the Russian move has 
some of the aspects of the Smuts’ sug¬ 
gestion. It leaves the way open for 
nations like Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Persia to come into the Russian 
political system, while retaining the 
status of independent nations, some¬ 
what similar to the status of the dom¬ 
inions within the British Common¬ 
wealth. The system might conceivably 
be extended further afield. This, and 
not the securing of 16 seats at the peace 
conference (if there is to be one) is what 
appears to be in the mind of Stalin. The 
world does not seem to be shaping up 
into a world system of collective security 
but into a system of four great spheres 
of influence: The Russian sphere, ex¬ 
tending to a line drawn north from the 
upper end of the Adriatic to the Baltic; 
The British sphere, including the 
nations around the North Sea, together 
with the far flung empire; the American 
sphere in the Western Hemisphere and 
China in the Orient. 


the Nazis. 

The first major British victory over 
the Japs has been won in Burma. The 
Japs planned to penetrate through the 
Ngakyedauk Pass, cut the British army 
in two, destroy it piecemeal and push on 
into India. Their task force of 8,000 how¬ 
ever, was demolished, inflicting casual¬ 
ties three to one. Some names to remem¬ 
ber are emerging in this front. It is the 
14th Army which is fighting there, com¬ 
posed of British and Indian regiments. 
The field Commander is Lt.-General 
Alexander P. P. Christison. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, of naval and commando 
fame, is in charge on this front. He was 
selected for the command at the Quebec 
conference. 


Russia Decentralizes 

T HE announcement that the republics 
which make up the U.S.S.R. would 
be offered autonomy in military and 
foreign affairs has been called a political 
Molotoff cocktail. Each will have the 
right to establish its own commissariat 
of foreign affairs, and to appoint am¬ 
bassadors to foreign countries and sign 
treaties with them. Each can establish 
its own war department, and control its 
own formations within the Red Army. 
The right of autonomy carries with it 
the right to secede from the Union. 

This move is a reversion to the status 
of the republics prior to 1922. In the 
first years of the revolution Russia was 
a federal union. Each republic had a 
government of its own. The White 
Russian and Ukrainian republics each 
had legations at the capitals of neigh¬ 
boring nations. The constitution of 
1922 replaced this federal setup with a 
Union. 

One question raised is, does this move 
open the way for the local republics to 
break away from the Union? The answer 
is that the U.S.S.R. has one party, the 
communistic party. The struggle be¬ 
tween Trotsky and Stalin was within 
the controlling party. No opposition 
party is tolerated. The constitution of 
1936 gave, on paper, the right to secede. 
Some secession agitation did exist in 
some republics but it was ruthlessly 
suppressed by the communist party. Talk 
of secession is treason, and will likely 
continue to be. 

One internal objective seems to be to 
encourage more rapid development of 
the vast territories within the Soviet 
system. Though a great deal has been 
said about racial equality within the 
U.S.S.R., many of the racial groups are 


had the situation in hand. So they had. 
The month closes with the landing 
forces still holding their ground on the 
coastal plain, but the Axis lines to the 
southern front, centering at Cassino, 60 
miles away, remain uncut. 

The going in Italy has been sticky 
from the first. The country wasn’t made 
for machine warfare; the weather has 
been fighting for the Nazis and the 
Italians are willing to let George do it. 
In Cassino the fighting is from house 
to house and from room to room. An¬ 
tagonists are frequently but a few feet 
apart. They have been blasting stone 
walls with hand grenades and bazookas 
to get at each other. Hot food is brought 
to the Allied fighters by night. Atop the 
mountain to the north of the town stood 
the Abbey, built from 1637 to 1727, but 
replacing older structures in which St. 
Benedict, born in 480 A.D., had lived. 
The Germans used it for an observation 
and artillery post. It became necessary 
to destroy it. The order had gone out 
from Eisenhower that historic monu¬ 
ments were to be saved if possible but 
that if it were a choice between saving 
them' and sacrificing men, then the 
buildings would go. It went. 

The war will be neither won nor lost 
in Italy. The chief advantage of the in¬ 
vasion to date is that from captured air 
fields war industries in Austria and 
southern Germany have been brought 
within the range of the bombers. 


Pattern of Pacific War 

L AST August the Pacific war was re¬ 
viewed in these columns to that 
date. The spread of Japan’s far rang¬ 
ing island conquests had been halted; 
the perimeter of her newly won and 
scattered island empire was being 
dented. The Allied forces had three im¬ 
mediate objectives. They were Munda, 
the Japanese Malta of the Solomons; 
Rabaul, on New Britain Island, and the 
king pin of the Jap base system for that 
area; and Truk, the centre of Japanese 
power in the southwest Pacific. 

Munda, unlike Malta, has fallen. Ra¬ 
baul has been blitzed into semi-neu¬ 
trality and a firm beachhead established 
on New Britain. Even Truk has been 
seared with fire. The Pacific war has 
entered a new phase. Instead of island 
hopping, taking them back one at a 
time, Allied, mostly American, warships 
and aircraft carriers range at will over 
a thousand miles of sea. The little 
islands, each with their garrison, are 
.being bypassed. The perimeter is for- 
Igotten and the area blanketed. The ini¬ 
tiative has passed completely out of the 
.hands of the conquerors. The Japanese 
Vighseas fleet skulks in its harbors; 
Japanese merchant tonnage is being 
whittled down far faster than it can be 
built. The Japanese war lords are dream¬ 
ing bad dreams. 

This new turn of events is due to sea- 
and-air power. The action is all amphi¬ 
bious. The strategy is to destroy the Jap 
fleet if it will accept battle; gain com¬ 
plete control of the seas; harass and 
level installations from the air or by 
naval fire; capture or neutralize stra¬ 
tegic bases, leaving the scattered garri¬ 
sons to wither on the vine; while a lane 
is forced through to the China coast. 
Then the land war will begin, on the 
continent of Asia, which means in 
China. Japanese forces in China will be 
destroyed and air bases built within easy 
bombing distance of Japan. From there, 
and from carriers, bombs will rain down 
on the kingdom. After it has been well 
and truly bombed will come another 
grand assault, this time not across the 
channel but across the China Seas. 


Battle Tactics 

M ASSING tanks on narrow sectors; 

smashing through and fanning out, 
cutting up the enemy line into stove 
lengths and then devouring them in a 
furnace of flame—that was the big 
idea of the Prussian war lords. In Rus¬ 
sia it hasn’t worked. It hasn’t worked 
there because the Russians got wise to 
the idea that the antidote of the tank 
is the gun. That and several other bigger 
and better ideas than the Prussian war 
lords ever had. 

The Russians don’t mass their tanks. 
They have a tank battalion to a division. 
There is complete co-ordination of the 
different arms; planes, artillery, in¬ 
fantry and tanks, these four, but the 
greatest of these is the infantry. In an 
offensive, the planes first do their stuff, 
principally behind the line. Then the 
artillery tenderizes the enemy front, 
smashing strong points and pillboxes; 
then the infantry, advancing behind a 
rolling barrage, opens up lanes for the 
tanks to rush through, while the planes 
pour their fire and drop their bombs 
just ahead. All four battle together. 


On Two Fronts 

A way back last October the advancing 
Red Army pushed a salient down 
from the north toward Krivoi Rog. But 
the Germans held the 
city. The general ad¬ 
vance swept past it. 

It became a German 

salient. Then, late in 

February, the city fell, 

after the usual fierce 

house-to-house fight- 

ing. Now the Red 

Armies are in a good 

position to sweep 80 

miles further on, over ^ 

flat country, to the 

Black Sea port of ^ 

Nikolaev. Krivoi Rog < 

is a great iron centre. 

In the surrounding 
hills are rich iron ore 
deposits, from which __ ^ 

the Germans have v 

been drawing great - ' 

supplies. - 

On the North the « | 

Soviet forces have as- l \ 

sisted the Germans to 1 \ 

shorten their line by 11 

chopping the end off ; 1 \ 

it. As the month I \ 

closes, shells are fall- i 1 1 

ing in Pskov and the 1 l 

outer defenses have l \ 

been breached. It is l l 

a railway centre, key \ * 

to the whole north- 
ern German position. 


While Rome Waits 

J ANUARY ended with indications that 
the Germans were preparing for a 
retreat to a line north of Rome. But 
they had other plans. The landing force 
on the beach just south of the Eternal 
City, probably 90,000 men, walked ashore 
and occupied an area roughly eight 
miles deep and 14 miles long. In a few 
days the Germans struck, struck with 
tanks, foot and artillery, with airplanes, 
flame throwers and rocket mortars. 
Salerno had nothing on Nettuno. The 
Germans had served notice that they 
would hold every inch of Italian soil 
until they were blasted off it. Some of 
the fiercest fighting of this war ensued. 
One war correspondent became jittery, 
and started talking of another Dun¬ 
kerque. The military commanders 
promptly repudiated him, saying they 


I JUST WANT TO BORROW IT A BIT FOR THE EAST 
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the train had come in, there was the hurry of get- with you. I’ll wear my black cape dress, shall I? And 
ting aboard, and Frederick Stowell had clasped her you wear your red . . 
hand. 

“Good luck, kid!” 

And Elsbeth, who had decided that one of these 
days she would no longer be Elsbeth Payson but 
t a glamorous person billed as “Irena,” was dis¬ 
turbed by a lump in her throat and a horrible 
mesh of tears across her eyes. Later, when the 
train was gathering speed and dusting Bloomhill 
from its wheels, she stared wrathfully from the 
window and asked herself why she had stood, 
tiptoe, to kiss Doctor Frederick Stowell on the mouth. 

How could she have so forgotten herself? It made her 
even more furious to know that he was nice to kiss. 

A clean, smooth niceness about him, an antiseptic 
virility—oh, heavens! And she had wanted, after that 
awful scene with Aunt Kate the night before, to have 
no further link with Bloomhill whatever. 

His letters had been so older-brother encouraging, 
especially after that first one in which he had labor¬ 
iously tried to explain his attitude toward Sadie 
Miller, and in which he admitted that he had been 
clumsy and wrong. She had answered his letters at 
some length, telling him how she was progressing, 
how hard she was working at the Academie de Terpsi¬ 
chore, omitting such details as the barn-like bleakness 
of the place, the frantic eagerness of Monsieur Duval 
(Clyde Burns) to collect the dollar per lesson. 


/*VNE thing about Frederick Stowell, Elsbeth decided 
ungrudgingly, if he did anything at all he didn’t 
do it half way. He arrived with flowers for both girls— 
creamy roses for Elsbeth, lilies of the valley for Sadie. 
He sat on Elsbeth’s couch, looking large and doggedly 
at ease in his double-breasted blue suit while the girls 
got into their wraps. 

“You’re really quite comfortable here, aren’t you?” 
he remarked. “Those curtains are very gay. And the 
bookshelf—” 

“Sadie made the curtains and I built the bookshelf.” 

“What’s the rent?” Fred asked bluntly. 

“Eight dollars a week,” said Elsbeth briskly. “And 
we usually cook in. Our food and incidentals come to 
another ten or twelve a week. Sadie makes five doing 
the light work for Mrs. Almquist. My dancing lessons 
are the chief item of expense. They run to about ten 
a week. Well, shall we go?” 

“I thought of the Commodore Grill,” said Frederick. 
“Or would you prefer some other place?” 

Sadie drew a sibilant breath. Her eyes shone. Any 
ill feeling she had entertained toward Frederick had 
vanished. He had greeted her tonight with a direct 
friendliness, and had told her that she was looking ex¬ 
tremely well. Sadie felt triumphant and yet flattered. 

It was when they were on their way down the 
stairs that the telephone rang in the lower hall. Mrs. 
Almquist answered it and Elsbeth heard her say, 
“Yes, I think she’s coming down right now, Cecil.” 

Her feet took wings. She quite forgot that Frederick j 
and Sadie were following her. Her hand shook as she^ 
took the receiver. j 

Under his nonchalant greeting, Cecil’s voice was/ 
thrillingly exigent. 

“Just got in, Betsy! When do we meet?” 

“Darling! It’s so good to hear your voice. Where 
are you?” 

“Up at Murph’s place. Just got unpacked.” 

“Oh, Cecil, why didn’t you send me a wire? I have 
to—” She bit her lip. Fred and Sadie were within ear¬ 
shot. “I’m going out to dinner. Can you be here for 
the party tonight? You know—it’s open house—” 

“Oh, sure, I know.” Cecil chuckled. “One of Minnie 
Almquist’s handouts for the has-beens. They depress 
me, sweet. Can’t you and I sneak off somewhere?” 

“I’ve promised to help serve, Cecil,” Elsbeth told him 
lamely, while she cast about in desperation for some 
way of getting out of it. But there just wasn’t any 
way. “You’ve simply got to come up here. Say at 
eleven, Cecil!” 

His hesitation was like a chill reaching her very 
heart across the wires. “Well,” he said fretfully, “I 
should think, after all these months, you’d manage—” 

“But I’ve promised!” Oh, this was all wrong! 

“Well—” His voice was wounded, sulky. While it 
pained her, it made her rejoice, too. It meant that he 
did, really, want her alone to himself! “I’ll try to make 
it up there around one o’clock, then.” 


The Story Thus Far: 

AS soon as she could Elsbeth Payson took the in- 
heritance left for her by her mother and went to 
New York to study dancing. With her went Sadie 
Miller, now in trouble. Elsbeth came from the North 
Hill section of Bloomhill which was definitely the 
“right side” of town, where the Paysons, Messengers 
and Stowells lived strictly conventional lives, in large 
houses set well back among green lawns and land¬ 
scaped gardens. Sadie came from the “wrong side” of 
town, what was commonly called The Flats or Patch- 
town, where people lived in shanties or dingy little 
houses and where the men worked in gravel pits or 
brickyards. 

Dr. Frederick Stowell knew Sadie’s story but did 
not know that the father of Sadie’s expected baby had 
been killed in a pit accident. He resented Elsbeth’s 
open and avowed rebellion to North Hill and all it 
stood for and was surprised to find himself deeply 
stirred by the girl, whom he had known since child¬ 
hood. They quarreled often and bitterly. Frederick 
saw Elsbeth off on the train. A further complication 
during the summer had been the return to Bloomhill 
of Cecil Mathews, a local boy who had won fame as 
an orchestra leader. He had a strange fascination for 
Elsbeth and said that he would see her in New York. 
The two girls had set up housekeeping together, with 
Sadie acting as maid. On New Year’s Eve they were 
invited to a party for old stage troupers being given 
by their landlady Mrs. Almquist. Elsbeth received a 
letter from Frederick. She wished that it had been 
from Cecil. 


WTHILE she turned the hamburgers again, and shut 
™ the gas off under the peas, she fingered the letter 
in the pocket of her tweed dress. She had been 
resenting it, of course, because it was not from Cecil. 
That was why she hadn’t opened it at once. And why 
hadn’t Cecil written since two days before Christmas 
—and even then not mentioned Christmas? Not that 
she was looking for a gift, although from his earlier 
letters she knew that his band was making money in 
the corn belt, as he called it. But Christmas was a 
cozy time. In his last letter he had stated merely 
that “it wouldn’t be long now before he would have 
enough put away to tackle New York, and then, boy! 
watch him strut through the high spots with the 
prettiest girl the night clubs ever saw!” 

But of course, she thought, that was Cecil’s way of 
telling her that he was still counting the days until 
their next meeting. And perhaps even tonight he 
would surprise her at Mrs. Almquist’s party. He knew 
Minnie Almquist—his aunt, Priscilla, had once given 
him a letter to her when he had first come, green 
and eager, upon New York. 

Why, Elsbeth wondered, was she delaying opening 
Fred’s letter? It couldn’t mean much to her. Perhaps 
it was nothing more than a New Year’s greeting. 

She sat down on a stool beside the wash basin and 
tore the end from the envelope. 

“Elsbeth,” it began as usual. “When you receive 
this I shall be approaching New York. Will you and 
Sadie have dinner with me? My train gets in at eight 
o’clock. New Year’s Eve in Bloomhill is unbearably 
dull without you. I shall have to take the first train 
back after midnight, however, in order to be at the 
hospital tomorrow, but an hour or two with you will 
mean much to me. Fred.” 

She read the brief note over three times, the uneasy 
frown deepening between her brows. What did it 
mean? What could it mean but one thing? For Fred¬ 
erick—knowing him as she did—the penning of such 
a letter was a definite emotional commitment! 

“Sadie,” she said abstractedly, “we have an invita¬ 
tion to dinner.” 

“All right,” Sadie yawned. “I’ll get up and set the 
table.” 

“No, no—we’re going out to eat.” 

Sadie was quite overcome by the letter. “He’s not 
so bad after all. Of course it’s only because he’s in love 
with you that he’s softened toward me. But I’ll go 


PART 11. 

W HILE she turned the meat with the 
ladle, Elsbeth thought swiftly of that 
July morning when she and Sadie, 
before the puzzled eyes of seven or 
eight Bloomhill citizens who knew 
them both, boarded the train bound 
for New York. Their amazement 
could not compare with her own, however. For just 
as she was paying the cab driver who had brought 
her to the station, Doctor Fred’s car had drawn up 
rather violently alongside the platform. 

Fred had jumped out. 

“You’re really going?” 

She had almost liked him just then. Hatless, his 
hair ruffled, he looked boyish, defenseless. 

“Oh, no,” Elsbeth said. “It’s just a mania I have for 
meeting trains with my luggage.” 

On the platform he said, “Beth, I want you to know 
that I’m all for you in this. Will you believe that?” 

While she was jockeying for an adjustment to that 
idea, Sadie’s brother drew up in his three-year-old 
Ford, got out with Sadie and her hump-backed 
trunk, and the two of them came up on the platform. 

“Sadie and I are going to live together at Mrs. Alm¬ 
quist’s,” Elsbeth told Fred lightly. “You see, doctor, 
I know all about everything. Sadie has told me.” 

It was queer, but she had immediately felt sorry 
for that remark. Fred’s mouth and eyes—his whole 
face had twisted so strangely. Poor boy, he couldn’t 
help being North Hill! 

“Who is Mrs. Almquist? And what is the address? 
I might want to write to you, Beth.” 

She had given him the Eightieth Street address, 
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By MARTHA OSTENSO 


One o’clock! Not midnight—not when the bells and 
whistles would be ushering in her first New Year in 
New York! 

“You can’t—” 

“One o’clock, sweet. Murph’s yelling for something 
'here. See you later.” 

Elsbeth went back up the dim old hall to join the 
others, and struggled to hide her confusion and disap¬ 
pointment with an animated laugh. 

“Imagine, Sadie! Two beaux on New Year’s Eve! 
That was Cecil Andrews. He’s coming up later.” 

But she glanced away hastily from Frederick’s sud¬ 
denly darkened, joyless face. Her heart sank. 

T HE evening was anything but a success, despite 
Sadie’s naive and whole-hearted delight with every¬ 
thing. With the best of intentions to listen to Fred¬ 
erick’s uninspired account of the progress he was 
making in establishing a clinic for the working people 
in Patchtown, Elsbeth found her mind wandering 
impatiently to Cecil. She made comments in falsely 
alert monosyllables. She glanced almost unwittingly, 
from time to time, at her wrist watch, and smiled too 
much, too mechanically. 

Toward the end of the excellent dinner Frederick 
had ordered—and which Sadie had eaten with huge 
relish, Elsbeth with absent nibbles—she met 
Fred’s eyes as if by accident. It was only 
then that she knew she had been avoiding 
them. They were haggard with resignation. 

“You’re really in love with this Andrews, 
aren’t you Beth?” he said casually enough. 

“I thought you might have got over it by this 
time.” 

Sadie gaped. Why, this was like a movie! 

“In love?” Elsbeth laughed valiantly. “How 
do you ever know when you’re in love?” 

“Unless you’re feeble-minded, you know, 
all right,” said Doctor Frederick Stowell. 

He took out his unelegant gold watch. “You 
girls have a party on tonight. I think I’d 
better get that ten o’clock train, after all. 

It’ll give me a couple of hours more sleep 
before I have to be on the job tomorrow.” 

Elsbeth felt the color creep uncontrollably 
into her cheeks. Disconcerting and unac¬ 
countable anger at Frederick quickened her 
heartbeat. He was the same as ever—stiff 
and uncommunicative, instead of free and 
open about things! He was a Stowell! 

At the rear of Mrs. Almquist’s house, across from 
her kitchen and dining room, there was a long, nar¬ 
row slot of a room where, for the most part, she lived 
and had her being. This room tonight was literally 
overflowing. At ten minutes to twelve, when there 
was such a babble of voices that nobody could hear 
himself speak. Mrs. Almquist came prideful, flushed, 
and worried to Elsbeth. 

“They’re having fun, ain’t they? But do you think 
the beer and pickles will hold out till we serve 
supper?” 

Diana and Joel, that glittering pair of the Abelard 
Roof of a few years ago, had just arrived, and Elsbeth 
was too agitated even to reply to Minnie’s question. 
It was Sadie, reclining in a large armchair, who 
assured her that there was enough of everything. 

Then, punctually, Minnie Almquist threw the win¬ 
dows wide open and turned on the radio. Bells, 
whistles, sirens, a medley of new hope for a new year 
rushed in from the outside, and from the radio within 
came the announcement, “Ladies and gentlemen! 
Into the silence of a passing year a pin will drop. 
If you listen you will be able to hear it above all the 
shouting and the cheering that attends the birth of a 


new year. When you hear it, it 
will be nineteen hundred and 
thirty-four!” 

Elsbeth, standing beside Sadie’s 
chair, held tightly to Sadie’s hand. She was alone, but 
more cruelly Sadie was alone. And yet, when the thin 
metallic sound of the falling pin came, it was Sadie 
who laughed with confidence. 

Everything became merry again. A hubbub of good 
wishes, congratulations, kisses . . . “Imagine him 
offering me forty weeks in stock! I’d rather die on 
Forty-second Street! What I need is an agent who 
knows his elbow from his ear!” “My dear, I wouldn’t 
go to Hollywood if they paid me!” “The trouble is, 
they’re not writing plays any more—plays that are 
plays—that call for acting!” 

At shortly past twelve, the furniture was cleared 
away from the middle of the room, and one after 
another the guests contributed bits of entertainment 
for which they had once been famous. A bald-headed 
man with a hat and cane did an imitation of George 
M. Cohan. A quartette sang, “When You Wore a 
Tulip.” An old actor vanished to the kitchen to return 
later in black-face and offer his best in tap dancing 
and lachrymose song. After each performance the 
applause was deafening. 

Elsbeth’s eyes felt stretched with tears she dared 
not shed. Cecil had been so painfully right! Would 
one o’clock never come? Even if he were late, there 
would be diversion then, because Minnie Almquist had 


set one o’clock for the serving of supper. 

Minnie explained under her breath to Elsbeth and 
Sadie, “I wish Diana and Joel would dance to the 
radio, but I don’t dare ask them. You see—they still 
feel bad about being out of work. They’re not like the 
others, not yet.” 

AND then her eyes gleamed with an inspiration. 
■** “Elsbeth, you give us that Basque dance of yours! 
Listen—that’s Spanish music on the radio now. And 
I’ll go and start the coffee. They seem to be getting 
quiet, kind of. Won’t you do it—please, Elsbeth?” 

Elsbeth looked down at her flame-colored, full 
skirted dress, one that she had used as a costume at 
the school. Well, why not, to please kind old Minnie, 
anyway? Only yesterday the instructor had told her 
that she was doing the dance to perfection now . . . 

She was out upon the floor, a sharp flange of bril¬ 
liance making the music from the radio suddenly 
incarnate. 

Back in the shadows under a dusty velvet portiere 
sat a dark lance of a man who, until now, had been 
looking on cynically at the evening’s festivities. All at 
once he leaned forward, intent upon the oddly in¬ 


dividualistic flow and pause of a girl’s body in a dance 
that was to him hackneyed and threadbare. The girl, 
as a creature of flesh and blood, did not interest him 
one iota. He had a lovely wife of his own and two 
small children to whom he was devoted, living at 
present on the largesse of a bitter mother-in-law in 
New Canaan, Connecticut. On West Twenty-eighth 
Street he had a high-class dancing school, the pro¬ 
ceeds from which did not pay his rent. He loathed 
teaching and cursed his stars that he had ever left 
Cuba, after his German-American father and Spanish 
mother had taken him there at the age of fourteen. 
In Cuba he had got himself a name, had even made 
a living. Fool! In this country he could not so much 
as And a female partner who could interpret native 
dances with any intelligence! 

Had he found her here, in Minnie Almquist’s moldy 
museum, of all places? Jose Ewart trembled into life 
under the portiere. There was one way of finding out 
The girl had clicked her heels together, nicely enough, 
at the end of the trite dance, and there was much 
surprised applause. The Spanish orchestra—Mexico 
City? he hadn’t been listening—swayed into a tango. 
Jose walked out upon the floor and caught the girl 
deftly about the waist. 

During the next few minutes something as new and 
as passionately vital as the New Year itself came into 
being in Minnie Almquist’s parlor. It would be twenty- 
two months before that star arose in Broadway’s big¬ 
gest revue as “Jose and Irena,” but twenty-two 
months is a short time. 

Cecil Andrews stood in the doorway, look¬ 
ing on at an amazingly blade-clean tango 
being executed by Elsbeth and a man whose 
professional finesse was not blurred by his 
seedy clothes. Cecil’s eyes narrowed drowsily. 
He saw, not Elsbeth, and not the man in the 
seedy clothes, but the night club for which 
he had yearned so long, with those two 
figures, clad in rhinestones and silver and 
perhaps a flash of crimson—no! keep the 
passion clear and cold!—a swift dagger on 
the shining black polish of his floor. 

The dance ended in a severe and haughty 
vis-a-vis. Amid the applause, Elsbeth came 
to Cecil breathless, her hands outstretched. 
With expert showmanship, he took them and 
raised them solemnly, unsmilingly, to his 
lips. 

“Irena!” he said. 

A LETTER to Doctor Frederick Stowell, 
written by Sadie Miller, in October, 
1935: 

Dear Doctor Stowell: Beth’s show has opened and 
it’s a smash hit. She gave Minnie and me tickets to 
the first night and I never seen anything like the way 
people acted about Irena and Jose. The papers the 
next day just raved about them. They said they were 
like quicksilver, but I couldn’t quite see that. I broke 
the little ball at the bottom of a thermometer last 
week when Jimmie had a little cold and the stuff just 
rolled around like beebees. But those two don’t roll 
around. They’re more like greased lightning, I’d say. 
Well, anyhow, Beth is getting three hundred dollars 
a week now. You might give Bloomhill an ear full of 
that. Of course it isn’t all velvet by any means. Beth’s 
clothes cost an awful lot and then her apartment on 
Central Park West isn’t just thrown in. Besides, her 
and Jose have to pay for a studio to work in during 
the day. It’s only a short walk from here and now 
that Jimmie is walking I take him over there and 
Mrs. Ewart and her two kids and Jimmie and I sit 
on the roof and talk and when Jose and Beth are 
through practising we have tea together and it’s all 
just grand. Jose isn’t a bit like a dancer, or even like a 
Spaniard, and he’s crazy about his wife and kids and 

Turn to page 36 
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For Elsbeth and Frederick events move 
to dramatic climax ... for her fame as 
a dancer but not the secret desire of 
her heart. Dr. Stowell goes to Mew 
York to see her 
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agriculture, through 1 
its agricultural 
leaders and power¬ 
ful farm blocs in both the 
Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, is determined to 
eliminate subsidies, a part 
of the Administration’s 
agricultural program, on 
the ground that they are 
inflationary, destroy initia¬ 
tive and are the means of 
building and maintaining a 
strongly centralized govern¬ 
ment. 

Labor forces, well repre¬ 
sented by their leaders and 
by labor representatives in 
both Houses, are adamant 
in the position they have 
taken in favor of retention 
of subsidies “in order that 
the rising living cost may 
be held down.” 

Thus far in the struggle, 
agriculture appears to have 
the advantage, but it is ob¬ 
vious that in the end the 
decision will rest with the 
Chief Executive, unless 
there is sufficient farm 
strength to pass legislation 
cutting subsidies out of the 
agricultural program over 
the Presidential veto. 

In a skirmish in the 
Senate February 10, Ad¬ 
ministration leaders met 
with signal defeat in endeavoring to continue the 
subsidy plan. An amendment by Senator Maloney, 
Democrat of Connecticut, which provided for con¬ 
tinuance of the subsidy program and appropriating 
$1,500,000,000 for its operation for the calendar year 
was defeated 48 to 26. 

Senator George, Democrat of Georgia, declared that 
the Maloney amendment would crucify the farmer on 
the cross of appeasement in the effort to keep retail 
food costs down by paying part of the grocery bills of 
consumers, which, he said, was only a gesture to 
appease organized labor. 





DIES INFL 


Walter S. Green, the 
author of this article, is 
a Washington journal¬ 
ist. He has had the op¬ 
portunity of watching, 
at close range, the activ¬ 
ities of the organized 
American farmers in 
bringing pressure to 
bear on Washington re¬ 
garding farm legislation 
such as price ceilings 
and price subsidies. In 
this article he outlines 
the divergent views of 
American agriculture 
and labor on food sub¬ 
sidies. The claim that 
subsidies are inflation¬ 
ary is not borne out by 
the Canadian experi¬ 
ence. See the editorial 
comment on the ques¬ 
tion in this issue. 
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threat of inflation, agricul¬ 
ture warns. Subsidies con¬ 
ceal cost and delay or defeat 
efforts to correct excessive 
expenditure, promote in¬ 
efficiency, open the way for 
political abuse, make every¬ 
one pay for the benefits en¬ 
joyed by the few. When 
once used it is with great 
difficulty that they are dis¬ 
continued and they become issues in political cam¬ 
paigns. They destroy initiative and undermine char¬ 
acter, farm leaders charge, and they are not the means 
of building an independent and self-reliant people. 
This is without doubt one of the fundamental reasons 
for the attitude of American farmers. They oppose the 
subsidy in principle; they do not want governmental 
payments, and they believe that subsidies are an ex¬ 
pedient means of evading a hard and disagreeable 
issue, that they are the means of evading fundamental 
corrections in an unbalanced economy. 


sumers’ goods become 
scarce. Profiteering must be 
controlled. 

Farm leaders contended 
early in the Office of Price 
Administration activities 
that the idea that all in¬ 
creased living costs must be 
accompanied by increased 
income in an effort to pro¬ 
tect consumers from feeling 
the effects of war should be 
abandoned. This position 
appears to have aroused 
labor to extraordinary ef«- 
fort. Agriculture added to 
the heat of controversy by 
stating that the public is 
better able to pay for plenti¬ 
ful production than ever be¬ 
fore, and that there seems 
no justifiable reason for 
preventing the public from 
paying at least part of this 
necessary increased cost. 

Labor immediately re¬ 
torted that this showed the 
profit motive on the part of 
agriculture. 

A GRICULTURE made a 


parity being based on prices 
in the 1909-1914 period, 
charging that in that period 
34 per cent of the country’s 
people were living on farms 
and received 12.5 per cent of 
the national income, and 
that the ratio of farm income to non-farm income 
was two to seven on a per capita basis. 

The payment of subsidies, claims agriculture, has 
developed an elaborate scheme of interlocking controls 
so that the terms and conditions of receiving a subsidy 
constitutes an exercise of policing power not con¬ 
templated by existing law. Thus, agriculture says, 
government regulation is constantly supplanting gov¬ 
ernment by law; and government by regulation 
rapidly emerges into government by fear. 

“Knowledge is in our possession of many instances 
wherein this type of governmental compulsion is 



Agriculture, in its struggle against subsidies, points 
out that there are two major causes of inflation. First 
is the fear on the part of investors, that the Govern¬ 
ment may not be able to pay its debts in the same 
size dollar it borrows. The second is the pressure of 
surplus income upon an insufficient supply of con¬ 
sumer goods and services. 

Subsidies merely put off the day of reckoning, the 
farm leaders opine, holding that subsidies which meet 
increased costs in order to spare any segment of 
society from feeling the economic effects of war are 
unjust to future generations. Payment should be made 
“as we go” and as far as our war economy will permit. 
Taxation alone cannot be relied upon, for no tax has 
ever been devised which falls equitably on all. 

Subsidies are inflationary, farm leaders declare, 
because they create spending power and at the same 
time impair production by destroying initiative. Those 
who receive subsidies do not strive to produce to the 
same extent that do those whose incomes depend on 
their own efforts. Reduced output brings shortage, 
one of the leading causes of inflation. 

It has been argued that subsidies are deflationary 
because they increase debt, and debt is deflationary, 
but agriculture does not agree with this theory. In¬ 
creased debt is deflationary only to the extent that 
taxes are levied to retire it and because taxes reduce 
purchasing power. When debt rises to a point where 
taxes are as high as can well be levied and increased 
debt is not reflected in any increase in taxes, the in¬ 
crease in debt is no longer deflationary but becomes a 
dangerous threat of inflation. World history shows 
that over-burdensome debt has been wiped out either 
through repudiation or through partial repudiation 
by inflation, agriculture maintains. 

The National debt has become so vast that it has 
passed out of the deflationary stage and is a constant 


S UBSIDIES, the agricultural leaders say, “are the 
means of building and maintaining a strongly 
centralized government and they lead to dictatorship.” 
They should be only a last resort. If emergencies arise 
under which they should be employed, this should be 
at the point of processing or distribution where profits 
and prices can be kept under control, and should be 
limited in amount to that absolutely necessary to 
avoid collapse in the productive and distributive 
machinery of the country’s economy, and only then 
after all other means have failed. 

Agriculture’s attitude toward price ceilings is not 
favorable, but it wants an end of subsidies. Farm or¬ 
ganizations have long entertained doubts about the 
practicability of stopping inflation by the imposition 
of price ceilings alone. It has been tried by many 
nations during the last 2,000 years, they urge, and 
has never worked out successfully. The inevitable re¬ 
sult has been to strangle production, creating further 
shortages, black markets and final chaos. Govern¬ 
mental edict cannot be resorted to as a method of 
setting aside the economic law. Goods cannot be pro¬ 
duced long at less than cost of production. 

Plentiful production and a wise use of surplus in¬ 
come constitute the two most effective means of con¬ 
trolling inflation, farm leaders hold, but if the eco¬ 
nomic means fail and arbitrary price ceilings are 
placed in operation, safeguards must be forthcoming, 
such as maintaining production to the highest pos¬ 
sible levels, use of surplus income to help meet war 
costs, extension of price ceiling to cover everything 
temporarily, including wages, subject to adjustment 
of inequities, recognition of the fact that there will 
be some increased cost due to dislocations and that 
it will be necessary for all to accept somewhat lower 
standards of living as these costs increase and con¬ 


being exercised coordinately by various branches of 
officialdom to require persons to obey regulations 
through pressure tactics and to make them fearful of 
entering the courts to protect their constitutional 
rights,” a declaration of policy by the National Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation made two 
months ago held. 

The Federation supported the Steagall bill which 
extended the life of the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion and prohibited any government agency or cor¬ 
poration from paying food subsidies. This bill passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 278 to 117, 
but eventually administration leaders succeeded in 
postponing the issue, passing an act continuing the 
subsidy program until February 17, 1944, with the un¬ 
derstanding that no new commodities were to be 
added. 

At that time, December 1943, the federation held 
that the Eastland-McLean bill was an approach to a 
solution of the dairy subsidy problem. This bill sub¬ 
stituted “support prices” and adjustable price ceilings 
for all existing subsidies which dairy farmers have 
been receiving—“the unwanted and bitterly resented 
subsidies of different types which will amount to 
more than half a billion dollars each year.” 

T HE FEDERATION says that the government, hav¬ 
ing embarked on a system of rigid price control, 
there is lack of realistic dollar and cents ceilings on 
many miscellaneous dairy products which results in 
rapidly dwindling supplies of certain essential dairy 
products available to the armed forces, our allies and 
civilians of this country. Ceilings on all manufactured 
dairy products is urged. 

“Tragically,” says the federation, “in their war 
effort dairy farmers find themselves and their 
Turn to page 49 
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Top: Taking some of western Canada*s 
120 million pounds of creamery butter 
from the churn at Manitoba Co-opera - 
tive Dairies, Winnipeg. Centre: This 
vat of curd will go to Britain in the 
form of Canadian cheddar cheese to 
fight Hitler. Bottom: Canadian dairy 
cows last year produced seventeen bil¬ 
lion pounds of milk. 


Inter-Provincial Conference reveals that : 
only Canada and United Kingdom 
maintained milk flow in 1943 and that 
increased fluid milk consumption in 
Canada threatens butter ration and 
cheese exports to Britain 

By H. S. FRY 


T HE digestive system and the mammary glands 
of the dairy cow are responsible for one of 
Canada’s largest industries. This industry, it is 
estimated, directly or indirectly employs in the 
neighborhood of 17 per cent of the total population of 
the country. 

It is a striking fact that this large and important 
industry earns annually about $300,000,000, and in¬ 
volves the production and necessary processing of 
approximately 17 billion pounds of milk. It is based 
on two factors of primary importance. The first of 
these is the fact that milk, as a food, is better 
balanced in the variety and proportion of its nutri¬ 
ents than any other human food, and is more suit¬ 
able for human beings of all ages than any other food. 
The second factor is the physiological nature of the 
cow’s body, particularly her digestive system and 
mammary glands. The widespread use of milk as a 
food, and the resulting manufacture of a wide variety 
of products developed from milk, is due on the .one 
hand to the extraordinary ability of the dairy cow to 
consume and digest large quantities of roughages, 
and her ability to transform cheap feed into highly 
nutritious milk by a process which has so far baffled 
the knowledge and science of the most eminent 
research workers to fully understand. 

Dr. W. E. Petersen, Professor of Dairy Husbandry 
at the University of Minnesota, whose outstanding 
work in the field of dairy research has won him signal 
honors and wide-spread recognition, drew timely 
emphasis to these facts at the recent Inter-Provincial 
Dairy Conference held at Saskatoon last month. 

The dairy cow is a factory in a very real sense of 
the word. She transforms her cheap raw materials 
into blood, and thus, by means of processes not yet 
fully understood, into milk. For the manufacture of 
five pounds of milk, one ton of blood, or 2,000 pounds, 
must pass through the udder of the cow. A total of 
ten tons of blood thus passes through the udder of 
a cow yielding 50 pounds of milk daily. According to 
Dr. Petersen, the energy required to drive this milk 
through the udder, to say nothing of manufacturing 
it, is equal to the amount of energy required, for 
example, to lift ten tons of manure on to a wagon 
63 inches high. The basis of the Canadian dairy indus¬ 
try, therefore, is a highly complex animal body, and 
it is no cause for wonder that the process of milk 
production is the constant subject of widespread study 
and research. 

The total amount of milk produced in Canada last 
year was approximately the same as during 1942, 
according to J. F. Singleton, chairman of the Dairy 


Products Board, Ottawa. 

This quantity, incident¬ 
ally, was about 11 per cent 
greater than in 1939; and 
it is of interest to note 
that among all the coun¬ 
tries of the United Na¬ 
tions, Canada and the 
United Kingdom were the 
only two able to maintain 
production of milk in 1943 at the same 
level as for the year previous. 

One of the most remarkable fea¬ 
tures of Canada’s wartime dairy indus¬ 
try has been the increase in the 
amount of milk sold for human con¬ 
sumption, or fluid milk. It is esti¬ 
mated that this increase in Canada 
during 1943 was about 20 per cent 
over 1942, which meant, since the total 
volume of milk produced was about 
the same, that the amount of products 
manufactured from milk necessarily 
declined. 

1943 Creamery Butter Production 

Of all manufactured dairy products, 
western Canada is primarily interested 
in the manufacture of creamery but¬ 
ter. British Columbia which is not 
self-sufficient at any time, showed a 
decrease of nine per cent. The three 
prairie provinces produced a total of 
120 million pounds, or 49.2 per cent 
more than during 1938, the year before the war. Sas¬ 
katchewan produced 47,721,150 pounds, Alberta 38, 
652,027 pounds, and Manitoba 33,983,159 pounds. It is 
important to bear in mind, however, that Quebec and 
Ontario are the great butter-producing provinces, the 
two combined producing last year one-third more 
than the three prairie provinces combined. 

Canada’s 9.7 per cent increase in the production 
of creamery butter (total 312,309,328 pounds) was 
partly due to the diversion of butterfat from the 
manufacture of dairy butter to creamery butter, 
through the payment of a subsidy of ten cents for 
each pound of butterfat delivered to a creamery. 
Moreover, it is a matter for speculation on the part 
of many interested dairymen, as to how permanent 
this diversion is, and to what extent the making of 
dairy butter will be resumed after the war. The con¬ 
sensus of opinion seems to be that, while there will 
again be some increase in dairy butter manufacture, 
it will not be resumed at its former high level. 

Butter rationing has now been in operation in 
Canada for about 14 months, and it is a matter of 
some concern to Ottawa officials as to whether it will 
be possible to maintain the present butter ration of 


eight ounces per person per week. Some cause for 
alarm is seen in the fact that butter production 
showed a somewhat sharp decline during the latter 
part of 1943, although the first part of the year 
brought about a substantial increase. The decline is 
attributed at least partly to the fact that since 
October 1, a subsidy of 30 cents per hundred pounds 
of milk used in the manufacture of cheddar cheese 
has been paid. 

Two interesting items regarding butter movement 
in 1943 had to do with the fact that the Dairy 
Products Board, at the request of the Ministry of 
Food, in England, exported 7,088,506 pounds of butter 
to Britain, in order to compensate for short supplies 
coming forward mainly from Australia and New Zea¬ 
land; and the additional fact that the Canadian Red 
Cross Society is now exporting creamery butter to 
the extent of approximately 100,000 pounds per week, 
in the form of parcels sent to prisoners-of-war. One 
pound of creamery butter is included in each prisoner- 
of-war parcel. 

In addition to establishing an all-time record for 
quantity in 1943, the creamery butter industry in 
Canada established a similar record for the quality of 
butter produced. The grading of creamery butter for 
export has been compulsory since 1923, and last year 
84.75 per cent of all butter officially graded was of 
first grade quality, and 34.79 per cent scored 93 
points,or higher. Of all creamery butter manufactured 
in Canada last year, 54.25 per cent was officially 
graded. The province of Quebec, incidentally, manu¬ 
factured 27.58 per cent of all creamery butter produced 
in Canada last year. This compares with 26.5 per cent 
for the province of Ontario, which, until last year, 
had been, since 1924, the largest butter-producing 
province. 


DAIRYING 
DOES A 


D. H. McCollum, 
Dairy Commissioner for 
Alberta. 


Dr. W. E. Petersen, 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. 


L. A. Gibson, 
Dairy Commissioner for 
Manitoba. 


P. E. Reed, 

Dairy Commissioner for 
Saskatchewan. 


Cheese a Critical War Food Product 

According to reports by W. C. Cameron, acting 
chief, Dairy Products Grading Service, Ottawa, the 
total quantity of cheese graded in Canada last year, 
was 22.51 per cent less than during 1942. Total cheese 
production was 162,344,504 pounds, of which the four 
western provinces combined, provided only about 7 
million pounds. Of the remainder, Ontario provided 
Turn to page 31 











£? JF v He Spoke the Timely 

i T FIRST saw and 

t A * lfr*-; I heard James 

yfe..' 1 A Adamson at a 

f| I at * t * T f U.F.M. convention 

* f some years ago. A vol- 

Y\ ’* uble delegate, who was 

* a good talker but, as I 

Mr. Adamson caught in an happen to know, an in- 

unconventionai pose. different farmer, had 

just made the rather 
wild statement that the farms of Manitoba were mort¬ 
gaged up to the hilt. Some of us were just beginning 
to wonder why some of the good Manitoba farmers 
didn’t speak up, when one of them did. Mr. Adamson 
protested, indignantly. He assured the ladies and 
gentlemen of the convention that his farm wasn’t 
mortgaged and that lots of his neighbors’ farms were 
in the same mortgage-free condition. It was the word 
that needed to be said. 

Last October I called at this fine old Manitoba 
farm, near Gladstone. It was one of those glorious 
autumn days in the early part of the month when 
day after day was passing without a cloud the size 
of a rowdy hat in the sky; just the kind of weather 
the doctor ordered for cleaning up the harvest. The 
crop had already been saved on the Adamson farm. 
I gather that the work is kept pretty well caught up 
there. 

We drove over the farm and it was then that my 
camera caught him in the unconventional pose shown 
in the portrait. He was pointing toward his Short¬ 
horns. “I was born in the Shorthorn game,” he re¬ 
marked. “I have been breeding them on my own ac¬ 
count for 47 years.” Grain, Shorthorns and Suffolk 
sheep are his combination. “A man shouldn’t have 
too many irons in the fire. Too many sideshows don’t 
fit in with our kind of farming,” he said. 

He has lots of pasture. A quarter of abandoned land 
he acquired is growing up to blue grass. Some of his 
other land is light and he does as little summerfallow¬ 
ing as possible. A brome and alfalfa mixture is one 
of his combination hay and pasture crops. He has 
left it down for as long as 15 years and I saw one field 
that had been down for 10 years. The alfalfa was 
eaten down more closely than the brome. The brome 
seems to protect it after it has been eaten down 
close, he said. Otherwise it wouldn’t last as long as it 
does, because the brome gradually encroaches on it. 

Another of his combinations is sweet clover and 
brome. The mixture is sown along with a thin seeding 
of wheat. On one field he sowed a bushel of Thatcher, 
ten pounds of brome and five pounds of a sweet 
clover. The brome was sown with the wheat and the 
sweet clover scattered after the drill. He first got a 
good crop of wheat. The next year he had a splendid 
crop of sweet clover and the third year a crop of 
brome grass which was so clean that it could have 
been used for seed. He believes in sowing grass seed 
early, as the seed germinates better and he also be¬ 
lieves in sowing sweet clover right on top of the 
ground. He has a field of firm, brome sod to break up 
every year or two. 

If you are looking for a substantial Manitoba 
farmer, who combines a progressive outlook with some 
old fashioned ideas of thrift and caution, you will find 
him in James Adamson.—R.D.C. 


Water Makes A Diversified Farm 

I SUPPOSE, to really realize what water—irrigation— 
will do for semi-arid districts, one should really 
live in one of the irrigated districts of Alberta for a 
full year. I must say, though, that one day last sum¬ 
mer I felt this water magic with something of a shock. 
Several of us drove from Brooks along the highway, 
and then north through the Duchess district, and up 
through the sandhills in the direction of Hanna. 
When we passed out of the irrigated into the dry, 


Circle: The Emmond family in front of 
the combined workroom and workshop, 
built into the side of the hill. Top right: 
The house and lawn, with the barn in 
the background at Andrew Anderson's, 
Innisfail, Alta. Lower right ; A few of 
Anderson's 70 head of Yorkshire sows at 
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barren, unirrigated districts to the north, I had 
somewhat the same sensation as when one drives out 
of a neat, sheltered farm yard onto the highway with 
nothing but wide, treeless fields in view. I shouldn’t 
have been surprised, of course, but it was the abrupt¬ 
ness of the change in this instance which produced 
the effect. 

Anyone who has only an elementary knowledge of 
plant growth knows, of course, that plants can only 
take in their food when it is dissolved in the soil 
water. If there is no water, the plant must starve, and 
the many millions of microscopic root hairs, through 
which the water actually passes into the root, remain 
idle. If these tiny root hairs are idle, the machinery 
which transports plant food up through the stem, and 
the branches of the plant to the leaves is also idle, 
and there can be no growth. Truly, the effect of water 
in aiding plant growth is one of the most important 
and universal examples of the magic and harmony 
which nature has established for our service. 

A few days after we drove north through the sand¬ 
hills, P. D. Hargrave, superintendent of the Provin¬ 
cial Horticultural Station at Brooks, was kind enough 
to take me to see L. L. Trimmer, of Duchess, where I 
was able to see water at work, on the irrigated land 
of the Eastern Irrigation District. Mr. Trimmer is a 
Pennsylvanian, who came to his present farm at 
Duchess in 1925. His three-quarter section farm was 
then as bare as any piece of open plain anywhere. 
As cropping land at that time, unless water could be 
provided, it wouldn’t sell to a wise man for a thin 
dime per acre. Today, it would probably sell for about 
$40 per acre. 

When we drove into Mr. Trimmer’s yard, he was 
supervising the installation of a bathroom in the 
house, and a seven by nine foot walk-in refrigerator. 
This in itself was unusual enough for a Western farm, 
but later, when we got out as far as the new barn that 
is not quite finished, we found a structure that was 
about as modern as could be. Downstairs were stalls 
for horses, and a box stall for calves on one side; 
stalls for milking cows on the other side, with a milk 
room in a corner at the front of the barn. A large 
ventilator shaft ran from the ground floor up through 
the hay mow at the back of the barn, filled by means 
of a hay fork running from the front. In the centre 
of the loft was the granary, and in the front of the 
barn, above the horses and cattle, was the place for 
the hens, lighted by fourteen large windows. 

What are the things that are produced on a farm 
like this, made by water? Well, here are some of them. 
Mi*. Trimmer regularly feeds from 300 to 400 lambs 
each winter, and has had up to one thousand. He 
raises pigs. Of the 480 acres about 100 acres were in 
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summerfallow, another 100 acres in Netted Gem 
potatoes. Some Marquis wheat was grown, and about 
40 acres of alfalfa. The balance of the farm seemed 
to be devoted to intensive raising of vegetable crops, 
such as cabbage, tomatoes, carrots and potato, beet 
and radish seed. Some of the cabbage was being irri¬ 
gated at the time of my visit, and three Chinese were 
employed in looking after these vegetable crops. < 
Out beyond the vegetable crop, a stack of alfalfa 
hay was being put up with the aid of a stacker and a 
buck rake which moves very rapidly to and fro under 
the power of an old truck which had been converted 
so as to run in the opposite direction from that in 
which the manufacturer originally intended. 

The alfalfa hay is used to feed the lambs during 
the winter, which also are hand fed with a grain mix¬ 
ture consisting of 25 per cent peas, and the other 75 
per cent a mixture of oats and barley mixed half and 
half. Sometimes a little wheat is fed as well. 

I omitted to mention in connection with the hen¬ 
house in the barn that it was to be provided with a 
ceiling placed below the hay fork passage, and in¬ 
sulated with saw-dust. After haying, the portion of 
the loft above the henhouse and granary would then 
be available for straw.—H.S.F. 

It Is Only Co-operation When It Works 

A LONG about this time of year, when the sun be¬ 
gins to get a little warmer, and spring is just 
around the corner, I find myself awaiting the time 
when the roads will be dry enough so that I can get 
out into the country and find out once more what 
farmers are doing and thinking. Attending meetings 
during the winter months is not the same thing at all. 

In these times, particularly, it is necessary to plan 
trips into the country with some care, because rubber 
and gasoline, to say nothing of time, have to be saved. 
Occasionally, however, some unexpected experience 
will break into the day, and I had one such last sum¬ 
mer. It was pretty hot on the highway between Tisdale 
and Nipawin, and I was thirsty, so I pulled off into 
Codette to see what I could do about it. I pulled up 
in front of a store where I expected to get some kind 
of fruit juice, and discovered the town was closed for 
a half holiday. A man came walking over to me, and I 
found that he was the manager of the store, and that 
the store itself was a Co-operative store, operated by 
the Codette Consumers Co-operative Association 
Limited. He was kind enough to let me in, and while | 
we talked for a few minutes, I looked around and| 
quickly made up my mind that I had found something. 

W. E. Mills, the manager, told me that the store was 
started in 1929, with a cash investment of $655 on the 
part of the members. In 1943, although there were 324 
members in the association, the amount of actual cash 
invested from 1929 to 1943 was only $996.35. Mean¬ 
while, interest to the amount of $4,203.64 has been 
paid, as well as dividends amounting to $22,795.16, and 
a reserve amounting to $12,979.61. A revolving door 
Turn to page 51 
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T HE dogs barked furiously; the 
children screamed; the chickens 
and the two pigs in the yard 
cackled and squealed in reflex 
excitement as Keg, the small pet bear, 
stood on his hind legs and walked stag¬ 
geringly round and round after the 
eldest Baxter boy. His head was tilted 
ludicrously sidewise and back, and on 
it had been fastened an absurd card¬ 
board cap. His forepaws waved beseech¬ 
ingly in the air. It had been a difficult 
trick to learn, necessitating the payment 
of countless chunks of wild honey and 
lumps of brown sugar, but now that it 
was mastered Keg enjoyed it as much 
as, or more than, the children them¬ 
selves. 

Tiring of the game at last. Keg drop¬ 
ped to all fours, grappled lovingly with 
Jed Baxter in a sort of football tackle, 
and diligently hunted through his pock¬ 
ets for reward. The two old dogs rushed 
in loyally to join the scrimmage, and 
Keg turned amiably to engage them in 
sham battle, rolling on the ground and 
bawling fiercely and blissfully. The 
game was brought to an end by a stri¬ 
dent call for dinner from the cabin 
door. 

As usual, Keg went ambling into the 
kitchen at the heels of the children, but 
came swiftly forth again with a broom¬ 
stick belaboring his fat stem. His feel¬ 
ings somewhat injured, he went off 
on a disconsolate ramble about the 
premises. 

It was a poor sort of place, humanly 
speaking—this clearing of the Baxters; 
a vague scar scratched out of the face 
of the wilderness, the forest beginning 
to win it back by slow degrees. The split- 
log cabin was ancient and dilapidated, 
the Baxter children were unkempt, and 
the cleared patch of corn and potatoes 
languished for lack of the hoe. Squalor 
and shiftlessness were written every¬ 
where here. But to Keg it was a wonder¬ 
ful place and represented the whole of 
existence. No life was conceivable to 
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The story of a grateful 
tenant 

h 
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him other than the pleasant languor 
of the drifting summer days in the 
clearing, broken only by troublesome 
sessions of learning tricks; the joys of 
tussling with the children and the two 
hounds; and the occasional long ram¬ 
bles through the surrounding forest with 
its faintly exciting half-remembered 
odors. 

V’EG was a year and a half old now; and 
ever since the first month of his 
life, when Joel Baxter had shot his 
mother and taken him home a captive, 
he had known nothing but this clear¬ 
ing and human association. But today, 
which had been one of the few eventful 
days in the Baxter family history was 
to change all that. 

At dusk that night Mrs. Baxter, 
a meek, frail woman with stringy 
hair and hopeless eyes, sat on the 
doorstep watching the woods road 
as Baxter Senior’s old cart ap¬ 
peared round a bend in the trail, 
coming from the Settlement. Bax¬ 
ter didn’t look up from under his 
dusty hat brim. In the clearing 
he dropped the reins listlessly to 
the ground and climbed down, 
slack shouldered. 

“We’re movin’ again,” he said 
tonelessly, as his wife came up. 

“Got to git out. Old Shattuck’s 
took over the place.” 

Old Shattuck was the land man 
down in the Settlement from 
whom Baxter had “taken up” this 
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promising strip of timber three years 
before. 

“Shattuck says the land’s been his 
for six months back, by law,” Baxter 
offered, as he unhitched. “Cackled when 
I told him I aimed to pay, cuss him!” 
He snorted mirthlessly. 

“What we goin’ to do?” the woman 
asked. It was an old story to her; their 
life had been a series of successive 
flights into new territory. 

“Goin’ to move over to Lafe Dug- 
more’s cabin on Bald Ridge tomorrow,” 
Baxter told her. “Place ain’t been lived 
in for two year. Patch it up, though, 
guess we can.” 

He baited down his nag for the night 
and moved toward the house, a thin, 
shambling figure in the dusk, 
with forward-thrusting neck. He 
played the part of a timber 
claimer down in town, but no 


dren’s particular pet. But Keg was no¬ 
where to be found. After w aiting for 
nearly an hour and 
searching fruitlessly 
about the clearing, Bax¬ 
ter gave up the hunt 
and, despite the crying 
of the children, got his 
rickety cavalcade 
in motion. 

And there the 


one really took 
i Baxter and his 
brood for anything 
save what they 
were — typical dere¬ 
licts of the North- 
West. 

TPHE next morning 
*• brought a scene of 
chaos in the forest cabin 
as the Baxters prepared 
for flight. Keg came up and 
gazed with amazement and 
trepidation at the unwonted 
scene, and presently moved 
off into the woods in search of 
quiet. 

About ten o’clock saw the 
wagon loaded, the last bundle of bed¬ 
ding and the last smoky cooking pot 
gathered up, and the children swung 
up on top of the lot. The chickens, with 
legs tied, cackled under the wagon seat, 
and the dogs barked round the old 
horse. 

It was not until the last minute that 
the Baxters looked about for the chil¬ 


The puma, swift as a 
streak of yellow light - 
ning, came flashing 
through the air. 


matter had perforce to 
drop, so far as the Baxters 
were concerned. But Keg 
saw things from an entirely 
different angle. When he 
returned to the cabin that 
night and found the place deserted he 
experienced the first great shock of his 
life. 

Mild trepidation gave way to an al¬ 
most human sense of desertion as the 
evening wore on with no sign of his 
friends’ return. Ever since he had been 
able to walk, Keg had eaten and slept 
either in the Baxter kitchen or among 
the animals of the barnyard; he had 
played, fought and wrestled, learned to 
come when called, and taken chastise¬ 
ment at times, the same as the chil¬ 
dren, profiting thereby, particularly on 
the occasion which had earned him his 
name. 

The Baxters had returned home one 
day to find their pet bawling in the 
clearing, with his head stuck fast in a 
small honey keg he had robbed in the 
root cellar. Thereafter the name Keg 
remained as a fixture, and it fitted the 
Turn to page 45 
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Postwar Immigration 

When resolved into its elements, the problem 
of postwar immigration may not prove as serious 
as it appears at first glance. Germany, Italy; 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Fin¬ 
land have been actively belligerent against the 
Allied countries. By their actions or associations 
they have relieved Canada of any great responsi¬ 
bility to open her gates for a tidal wave of immi¬ 
gration from them. Millions of Frenchmen are 
slaving in German war factories. Upon their 
release they will go back to France. French people 
have never migrated in large numbers, nor are 
they likely to. After the war Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania along with 40 per cent of prewar 
Poland and a third of its population, will be in¬ 
corporated in the U.S.S.R. Emigration from 
Russia is not permitted, nor will it be. Of the 
Central European States which have stood 
out against the aggressor, there is left only 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania 
and two-thirds of Poland. Immigration from 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Belgium 
will not be in overwhelming numbers. It has al¬ 
ways been less than we could readily have ab¬ 
sorbed. The danger to the Canadian economy 
from the mass migration of destitute Europeans 
whittles down pretty thin. 

* # * 

Whether they want to come or not, it is false 
and misleading to say that any great number 
could be transplanted to western Canada to 
people our vacant lands. The vacant lands do 
not exist. Europeans cannot be blamed for think¬ 
ing that vast stretches of virgin territory remain 
here to be settled when many Canadians, who 
should know better, insist on repeating the 
fallacy. The real situation is clearly shown in 
the study prepared by Prof. W. J. Waines, of the 
University of Manitoba, for the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission. After referring to the considerable 
movement of people out of the prairie provinces 
—the volume of which the 1941 census showed 
to be equal to the inflow plus a considerable 
proportion of the natural increase—Prof. Waines 
said: “Assuming the continuation of present 
factors, however, it appears that the prairie 
provinces will not find it easy in the early future 
to support their own natural increase, and that 
any attempt to enhance the population by as¬ 
sisted immigration or land settlement schemes 
would merely accentuate to that degree the 
present emigration.” He said this in 1939. Since 
then, scores of thousands of men and women in 
the most vigorous age groups have left the 
countryside and donned uniforms or have moved 
to war industries, yet the prairie farms have 
vastly increased their production of everything 
except wheat. Old people, women and children 
have had to work too hard, but the majority of 
those who left will return. Our first duty is to 
them, and especially to those who have joined the 
forces. This western country has a prior obliga¬ 
tion to fulfil. It is that our returned soldiers 
who wish to go on the land shall be provided for 
under conditions which will give to each a rea¬ 
sonable assurance of prosperity. 

* * * 

Even if the vacant lands were there, immigra¬ 
tion is not a matter of filling up vacant lands. 


It is a matter of available markets. The ex¬ 
pansion of agriculture depends on whether or 
not markets can be found. The present rate of 
production can be maintained while the war 
lasts and through the postwar relief period. If it 
can be maintained longer than that depends on 
whether or not the statesmen of the nations can 
agree on policies by which their people will be 
adequately fed. If they can agree on such policies, 
and implement them, the outlook will be greatly 
changed for the better. But granted that it can 
be changed, and the demand for food stepped up, 
it will be a gradual process. It will be time then 
to decide whether or not increased production, 
by intensification and irrigation, can be risked. 
In any case only a fraction of these people could 
be succored and rehabilitated by migration. 
Their first impulse is to flee from the scenes of 
the horrors they have experienced and our first 
impulse is to assist them to do so in every possible 
way. But impulse in this, as in other things, is 
not the safest and surest guide to action. The 
victor nations will be called on to assist in re¬ 
pairing their devastated countries, but Euro¬ 
peans have a duty, as well as we, in restarting 
European agriculture and reconstructing Euro¬ 
pean industry on a peacetime basis. Their minor¬ 
ities, whatever their race or creed, will have to 
learn to live together in harmony. Only by such 
means can the war wounds of Europe be healed. 
The rehabilitation of the vast preponderance of 
that ravished continent’s war victims must be in 
their own home communities. 


Subsidies Are Not Inflationary 

In this issue The Country Guide publishes an 
article outlining the stand taken by the organ¬ 
ized farmers of the United States on price ceil¬ 
ings and subsidies. They claim that subsidies are 
inflationary. Such is not the experience in 
Canada. The subsidies are paid out of taxes and 
taxes are anti-inflationary. But for subsidies the 
prices of many food products would have been 
increased to the consumer. If they had not been 
paid, the price ceiling could not have sustained 
the pressure, it would hav^ been blown sky high, 
prices would have started on the upward spiral 
and carried far beyond the price the consumer 
now pays plus the subsidies. Whatever differ¬ 
ences of opinion may be held regarding the de¬ 
tails of price control, it is universally acknow¬ 
ledged that this country has been more success¬ 
ful than any other in stabilizing prices. 

Subsidies are not a bonus to farmers but to 
consumers. The war caught farm prices before 
they had recovered from depression levels. Con¬ 
sumers had become accustomed to food prices 
which were considerably below, and in some 
cases very much below, the cost of production. 
This was realized when the ceiling was imposed 
to prevent a rise in the cost of living. An adjust¬ 
ment in the prices of farm produce was necessary. 
To make the adjustment without boosting 
living costs subsidies were adopted and paid for 
out of the general revenues of the country. The 
plan has worked and the cost of living has re¬ 
mained relatively stable. Why, with this working 
example before them, the American farm or¬ 
ganizations continue to insist that subsidies are 
inflationary is indeed difficult to understand. 
The opposite view is taken by The Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. In its submission to 
the government after its recent annual con¬ 
vention, it urged that the subsidies be continued. 


Election Rumors 

Rumors of an election continue in spite of the 
definite assurance to the contrary by the Prime 
Minister. It can be taken that he meant what he 
said when on January 31, he made this state¬ 
ment: “Unless prevented, in some way which it 
would be impossible to control, from carrying on 
the affairs of government as they must be car¬ 
ried on to win the war, we intend to continue 
that work, and not to interrupt it by any general 
election until the war !s won.” 

That was specific enough. The only qualifying 
phrase was, “unless prevented in some way which 
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it would be impossible to control.” The question 
arises, what situation could arise, in the political 
affairs of the Dominion, which the government 
could not control? Since 1935, Mr. Mackenzie 
King has had the largest following in the House 
that ever supported a Canadian prime minister. 
As leader of his party he was never more firmly in 
the saddle than he is at the present moment. The 
people of this country do not want an election, 
and why should he force one upon them? He 
called the 1940 election during the “phony war” 
period. Now it is but a matter of weeks until the 
grand assault will be hurled across the channel. 
The people of this country, and especially the 
armed forces overseas will have something else 
to think about than an election. The life of the 
present parliament has still over a year to run 
and could be extended, if necessary, as was done 
in the last war and has been done in Britain dur¬ 
ing this one. It is time we heard the last of these 
rumors about an election. 


Support The Red Cross 

Each year, usually in March, the Red Cross 
Society appeals for funds to carry on its great 
humanitarian work. By international agreement 
the Red Cross cannot receive assistance from the 
government. It is entirely dependent on the 
voluntary support of the people themselves. That 
support is not confined to the annual campaign 
for funds. Every day, from thousands of local 
branches, materials and money continue to pour 
in; but this is not enough. As the war proceeds, 
the call is for more and still more of the services 
of this great international movement for the 
amelioration of human suffering and distress. 

The present appeal is for $10,000,000. Of this 
amount $5,500,000 is for parcels of food, medical 
supplies and clothing for prisoners of war and 
other needy cases. There is no need to tell a man 
who has parachuted from a burning plane on 
enemy territory, or who by the fortunes of war 
has been captured in battle, of the value of such 
parcels. To the men in enemy internment camps, 
they are manna from heaven. Next largest item 
is three million dollars for hospital supplies for 
the sick and wounded. A million dollars goes for 
credits to the Red Cross of war stricken coun-y 
tries such as Greece and China. A Red Cross; 
hospital is maintained at Taplow, in England. 
Red Cross appeals have always exceeded their 
objectives. In this campaign the people of 
Canada will not falter in their response. 


C. W. Peterson 

C. W. Peterson served western agriculture in 
various capacities for almost its entire history. 
Years before the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta were created he organized the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture in the old Territorial govern¬ 
ment and was its deputy commissioner. It may 
not be generally known that he was present at 
the little meeting in Indian Head from which 
emerged the Territorial Grain Growers Associa¬ 
tion, soon to develop into the Grain Growers 
movement. He had much to do with immigration 
and colonization in the early days. In 1907 he 
took a leading part in founding the Farm and 
Ranch Review and five years later assumed the 
editorship. He was active in that capacity to 
within a few hours of his recent death at 76. 

Mr. Peterson was one of the few editors whose 
publications bear the indelible stamp of their 
own personality. Many such men have appeared 
but few remain. For better or for worse, the trend 
has been toward a more impersonal type of 
journalism. For example, in the daily newspaper 
field, many columnists are more widely known/ 
than the editors of the papers in which their/ 
comments appear. But the trend toward anony-/ 
mity, as far as editorial opinions are concerned, 
passed by C. W. Peterson. His editorial page wa| 
written in the first person and signed by hi$ 
name. He held strong opinions on a wide range 
of agricultural and national questions, which he 
expressed in forceful English in his journal and 
in his books. In his passing western agriculture 
has lost a strong personality and a vigorous 
champion. 
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Outposts of Science 

New Developments Have Been Hastened by Wartime Needs 


Goodbye, Toothache 

D OWN in Deaf Smith County, Texas, 
dentists don’t do well. All the people 
know about toothache there is what 
they read in the papers. Even the ani¬ 
mals have good teeth; a 16-year old 
dog was found with all his teeth intact. 
People who move in, bringing decayed 
teeth with them, find a tendency for 
the decay to cease. It appears to be due 
to the presence of fluorine in the water. 

In Beuxite, Arkansas, there was a 
huge laboratory, already set up for the 
scientists to investigate the effects of 
fluorine on the teeth. Up to 1928 the 
town got its water from deep wells, 
with 14 parts in the million fluorine con¬ 
tent. Then they switched to a fluorine- 
free river for their drinking supply. That 
was apple pie for the scientists and 
they made the most of it. They con¬ 
ducted a survey of the town’s tooth con¬ 
dition after 12 years and found out a lot 
of things. Their findings are complicated, 
but the chief one is that fluorine reduces 
’ caries, as the doctors call tooth decay, 
to the vanishing point and no caries, no 
toothache and no gold fillings. Soon we 
may be all taking fluorine in some form, 
just as we eat iodized salt to prevent 
goitre. In cities it might be added to the 
water. There may be one catch in it. 
In Beuxite adults developed mottled 
teeth. But those who ceased drinking 
the water in the late adolescent period 
didn’t have mottled teeth, though the 
beneficial effects of the fluorine per¬ 
sisted. They still have good teeth. 

* * * 

Some Speed 

S OME years ago it was announced that 
an American scientist had produced 
a rotor that could be spun at the rate 
of a million revolutions a minute. It 
was a small disc, with a stem that 
curved inward and downward. On the 
stem and underneath the disc were 
small, curved flanges. The rotor sat in 
a steam jet, with no metal contacts, 
and had nothing to do but turn. It did 
so with considerable rapidity. 

\ A high speed machine is a different 
j matter. General Electric has announced 
) that its engineers have produced an 
electric motor that operates at the 
dizzy speed of 120,000 r.p.m. which is 
2,000 revolutions per second. It has been 
estimated that if the wheels of an auto¬ 
mobile could be made to turn this fast 
and they had the right kind of traction 
so that they would take the car along 
with them it would be making 10,000 
miles an hour. The motor rates three 
horsepower, weighs seven pounds, can 
be held in the hand and will be used 
for grinding and drilling in making war 
equipment. 

* * * 

The Spasokukotski Method 

R USSIAN surgeons have developed a 
new method of treating men with 
abdominal wounds. The wound in the 
intestine is closed up. Then through 
perforation a heavy meal is pumped 
into the intestines. It is no skimpy 
meal. A pint of milk, two eggs, a big 
cube of butter, nearly two ounces of 
sugar, a little salt and a heavy shot of 
distilled alcohol comprises the meal. It 
is called the Spasokukotski method. The 
effect is often noticeable while the 
patient is still on the operating table. 
Frequently the color returns to the 
cheeks and lips, the lips become warm 
to the touch and the patient falls asleep 
at the end of the operation. The pulse 
becomes rhythmic, the heart beat 

clearer and the breathing deep and 
regular. There is much less pain in the 
post-operation period and from the 
third to the fifth day the patient shows 
a desire to eat. 

* * * 

Elastic Plastic 

T HE latest thing in plastics is an auto¬ 
mobile tire. Goodyear has turned out 
1 one that survived an 8,000-mile road 
test. It is made from an elastic plastic 
that can be vulcanized during moulding. 

Regarding synthetic rubber, some 
captured German tires have been 

analyzed by American chemists and 
found to contain an amazing proportion 
of plantation rubber. One of ten tires 


tested was of the pure natural product. 
The tubes were from 20 to 100 per cent 
natural rubber. How the Nazis have 
been getting the rubber is a mystery. 
There is plenty of it in territory cap¬ 
tured by the Japs. In fact, rubber re¬ 
search in Japan has been running in 
reverse. They have been trying to make 
other things out of rubber. Perhaps 
some sneak cargoes or rubber have been 
getting through from the Malayan 
peninsula to French Atlantic ports. A 
vessel loaded with tungsten and other 
precious cargo from the Far East was 
sunk in the Bay of Biscay a couple of 
months ago. 

* * * 

Desalting Salt Water 

A PINT of water a day is about the 
minimum that will sustain life with¬ 
out permanent physical impairment, 
but to a man adrift on a rubDer raft 
with “water, water everywhere and not 
a drop to drink,” the minimum might 
as well be a barrel a day. Now a method 
has been devised to desalt sea water. 
It is a military—or naval—secret, but 
the principle is that a chemical reaction 
has been discovered which crystallizes 
the salt so that it can be filtered out. 
This chemical is put up in small bri¬ 
quettes. A special waterproof bag is 
supplied and with it a stated amount 
of sea water is scooped up. The bri¬ 
quette is dropped into the water and 
it rapidly disintegrates. The bag is 
folded at the top and is then thoroughly 
kneaded. In about twenty minutes the 
salt in the water has been crystallized 
around particles of the chemical. The 
bag is provided with a nozzle which 
contains a built-in filter, through which 
the water is sucked. It is now in mass 
production. To a sailor or airman adrift 
on the sea, it is by a wide margin the 
most important of all inventions to 
come out of the war. No more need any 
of them perish of thirst. 

* * * 

Fast Burning 

A BRITISH scientist. Prof. Bernal, 
explains that a ton of TNT hasn’t 
much more energy than a ton of coal. 
It burns faster, that is all. Perhaps we 
are nearing the limit of destructibility 
per pound of explosive unless some 
means is found to release the internal 
energy of the atom. One trouble with 
very sensitive explosives is that they 
may go off prematurely and do the dam¬ 
age in the wrong place. There is no best 
type of bomb, as there are many differ¬ 
ent things bombs have to do. The 
cheapest way to destroy a city would be 
to ignite it and then let the energy 
stored up in its own combustibles com¬ 
plete the destruction. If this could be 
done with one match the cost would be 
negligible. But fires can be put out, or 
they may burn themselves out, so many 
incendiary bombs are dropped in a good 
bombing job. 

The blast of a bomb is like a violent 
sound wave, and near the place of 
origin may travel ten times as fast. The 
direct danger is from splinters and from 
concussion, which may even collapse 
the chest and injure the lungs. At 
greater distances it will knock a person 
down so the best thing to do is to lie 
down, by which action splinters are also 
avoided. The blast waves travel in 
straight lines and the violence rapidly 
decreases with distance. Behind a wall, 
if it doesn’t collapse, or behind a knoll, 
it may not be felt at all. The destruc¬ 
tive power of bombs is roughly propor¬ 
tional to the weight of the explosive 
they carry. 

* * * 

Rough-on-Lice 

W HEN the Allied armies occupied 
southern Italy they found the mayor 
of a village to be a former New Yorker 
who had been home to Italy on a visit 
when he was trapped by the war. He had 
a son-in-law who had been in the 
Italian army. “When he came home,” 
said the father-in-law, “he had three 
pounds of lice on him.” This is one hor¬ 
ror of war that is now controlled. A 
new chemical has been developed which 
is deadlier to lice than any other in¬ 
secticide. It is a powder and one sprink¬ 
ling on soldier’s clothing provides anti¬ 
louse protection for a full month. 




Farmers everywhere know that Firestone patented construction features 
give them results they cannot equal with any other tractor tire. Here are 
the facts: 


Sait FOR TRACTION 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires give you up to 215 extra inches of triple- 

braced traction bar length per trac¬ 
tor. This means you get greater 
drawbar pull, use less fuel, and get 
your work done faster. 

FOR CLEANING 

The continuous, extra-length trac¬ 
tion bars take a deep, clean bite and 
the bars are molded on the tire at 
just the right angle so the patented 
tread automatically cleans as it pulls. 

£e5t FOR LONG LIFE 

Firestone Ground Grip Tractor 
Tires last longer because the traction 
bars extend unbroken from side to 
side. Because they are triple-braced 
they cannot break off or lose their 
sharp biting edges through excess 
wear. 

When you get a certificate for new 
tractor tires, or when you order a new 
tractor on rubber, remember that it 
costs no more to have the best—get 
Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires. 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 
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AGRICULTURE 


No Real Surplus of Meat 

T HE lack of sufficient shipping space, 
particularly ocean vessels, to move 
meat and meat products out of cold 
storage has given rise to some uncer¬ 
tainty as to the demand for beef. Fur¬ 
ther confusion was caused by a remark 
in the House of Commons by the Minis¬ 
ter of Finance, Mr. Ilsley, to the effect 
that there was a possibility meat ra¬ 
tioning might be temporarily removed. 
Later, a bare possibility became a fact 
and as from March 1, meat rationing 
was temporarily lifted. It is anticipated 
that rationing will be resumed as soon 
as the shipping situation eases, since 
the overall need for meat would appear 
to be as great as ever. 

Lack of transportation facilities, has 
caused the cold storage facilities in 
Canada and the United States to be 
severely taxed. As at January 1, Cana¬ 
dian cold storage holdings of beef, veal, 
pork and mutton were more than 30 
million pounds higher than a year ago, 
and of this, more than 20 million pounds 
was pork. Beef in storage was 20 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Hog mar¬ 
ketings in Canada for the eleven weeks 
ending February 5, were 2,385,599, or 
56 per cent greater than during the 
same period in 1942-43. For these eleven 
weeks, the weekly average number of 
hog carcasses graded was 216,872, as 
compared with an average of 138,894 for 
the same period a year ago. 

All this means a severe tax on trans¬ 
portation and storage facilities, and 
until transport can be found for the 
bacon and meat being stored in Canada 
for Britain, the situation cannot be 
eased. About 50,000 head of market 
cattle reached Canadian markets last 
year in excess of 1942, but there were 
fewer cows and calves than in the year 
previous. It would appear also that 
about 50,000 heifers and cows were re¬ 
tained on farms in 1943 for breeding 
purposes. With 460,000 head more cattle 
in western Canada on June 1,1943, than 
the year previous, and with average 
dressed weight per carcass having in¬ 
creased from 467 pounds in 1941, to 510 
pounds in 1943, it is estimated that mar¬ 
ketings of cattle for the first half of 
1944 will show an increase of about 15 
per cent, but that the average quality 
may not be as good as last year. The 
open winter will no doubt increase 
early marketings. 


High Percentage Farm Machinery 
Imported 

T HE War Expenditures Committee of 
the House of Commons recommended 
recently that Canadian implement 
manufacturers should study the possi¬ 
bility of manufacturing a much higher 
percentage of Canada’s farm equipment 
needs in this country. From 1937 to 1942, 
farm machinery sales in Canada have 
ranged from $30 million to $52 million, 
and imports from $17 million to $30 
million; or from 46 to 64 per cent of 
total sales. Expressed in percentage of 
farm machinery produced in Canada, 
the value of imported machinery has 
ranged from 87 to 136 per cent of 
Canadian production. 


U.S. Machinery Co-operative 
Expands 

T HE National Farm Machinery Co¬ 
operative, Shelbyville, Indiana, a part 
interest in which is held by Canadian 
Farm Implements, the Canadian co-op¬ 
erative implement organization, which 
was in the process of organizing before 
the war, has recently bought out a third 
implement company. The first two to 
be purchased were The Corn Belt Manu¬ 
facturing Company, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
which manufactured corn pickers, and 
The Universal Milking Machine Com¬ 
pany, of Waukesha, Wisconsin, which 
manufactured milking machines. The 


last purchase is The Ohio Cultivator 
Company, of Bellevue, Ohio, which 
manufactures cultivators, potato hoes, 
baling presses, one-way discs, shovel 
plows, com and cotton planters, grain 
drills, hay loaders, rakes, mowers, man¬ 
ure spreaders and garden tractors, and 
has been established since 1881. The 
purchase price was reported at about 
one million dollars cash. The National 
Farm Machinery Co-operative at the 
parent plant in Shelbyville, Indiana, 
manufactures tractors. There are said 
to be eleven state and regional co¬ 
operatives, comprising about one mil¬ 
lion members, all of whom are affiliated 
with the National Farm Machinery 
Co-operative. 



W. J. Parker, President, Manitoba Pool Eleva¬ 
tors Ltd., who was elected Vice-President of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture at 
Quebec City recently and has also received a 
recent appointment to the Board of Governors 
of the CBC. 


Credit Unions Lend Less Money 

C REDIT Unions in the United States 
are finding it more difficult in war¬ 
time to lend money to their members. 
Restrictions on instalment buying, and 
the high level of income during war¬ 
time have evidently made members less 
dependent on small loans. The U.S. 
Department of Labor reports 10,601 
Credit Unions at the end of 1942, with 
a combined membership (for 9,469 re¬ 
porting unions) of 3,139,457. Assets 
totalled $340,188,694, but loans made 
during the year had decreased to $249,- 
660,061 from the 1941 total of $362,- 
291,005. 


U.S. Has Surplus Linseed Oil 

O UR neighbors to the south seem to 
get themselves even more wrapped 
up in huge figures than we do in Can¬ 
ada during wartime. We have become 
accustomed to talking about billions of 
dollars in taxes, debts and war expendi¬ 
tures, and millions of pounds, or acres 
of this and that; but figures emanating 
from Washington, because of a much 
larger population, are even more 
astounding. 

Just now when Canada is talking 
about increasing her acreage of flax as 
much as possible for the production of 
linseed oil and oil cake for feeding pur¬ 
poses, Washington estimates that the 
1944 supplies of linseed oil will amount 
to 1,420,000,000 pounds, the largest on 
record. This figure is 34 per cent larger 
than in 1943, and will represent a carry¬ 
over at the end of the year of 336 mil¬ 
lion pounds. To complicate the problem, 
Russia does not want any larger quan¬ 
tities of lend-lease oil for edible pur¬ 
poses, but wants butter instead. She will 
get about 100 million pounds of U.S. 
butter this year. Milk production is ex¬ 
pected to be down about 2 billion pounds 
in the U.S. this year, or an amount 
equivalent to the total milk produced 
last year in the province of Saskatche¬ 


wan; and it is expected that the butter 
consumption per capita will have to be 
reduced from 12.5 pounds in 1943 to 
12.1 pounds in 1944. 


Keep Participation Certificates Safe 

D URING a February House of Com¬ 
mons debate in Ottawa, an intima¬ 
tion was given by the Hon. J. G. Gar¬ 
diner, minister of agriculture, that 
farmers would do well to carefully pre¬ 
serve participation certificates from the 
1943 crop. He said, “Every farm product 
grown in Canada is being sold today at 
prices which are at parity or above 
parity, and I do not exclude the recent 
sales of wheat.” 

“Wheat is being taken in by the gov¬ 
ernment on a guaranteed floor of $1.25 
per bushel, and is being sold in the 
markets of the world at prices up toward 
$1.50. Every farmer who delivers a 
bushel of wheat under that program is 
given a participation certificate, which 
entitles him to the earnings of the 
wheat which is being delivered to the 
markets of the world at the present 
time, or which will be delivered in 
future.” 

It seems to be clear enough that par¬ 
ticipation certificates issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board for deliveries 
by farmers in the current crop year will 
be worth money, and should be care¬ 
fully preserved. It would be idle to 
speculate how much they will be worth 
above the floor price. It has been the 
experience on every occasion when par¬ 
ticipation certificates have been issued, 
that considerable sums of money remain 
unclaimed, because farmers who have 
received participation certificates have 
either lost them, or deemed them worth 
nothing and have failed to take up the 
money due them. Even if participation 
certificates turn out to be worth noth¬ 
ing at all, it still costs nothing to keep 
them safe in case they are worth some¬ 
thing. In the present instance, it looks 
as though they will be worth good 
money. 


Appointed Dominion Entomologist 

II G. CRAWFORD, M.Sc., B.S.A., was 
appointed Dominion Entomologist 
late in January, to succeed the late Dr. 
L. S. McLaine. Mr. Crawford first 
joined the staff of the Dominion De¬ 
partment of Agriculture as a summer 



assistant in 1916 and 1917, was later 
lecturer in entomology at the Agricul¬ 
tural College, Guelph, and in 1920 again 
joined the staff of the Dominion De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Since 1925 he 
has been Chief, Division of Field Crops 
and Garden Insects. 


Canadian Cash Farm Income 

T HE cash income received from the 
sale of Canadian farm products in 
1943 reached a new high level, accord¬ 
ing to figures issued in February by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
estimated returns were $1,397,000,000, or 
$282,000,000 more than in 1942. This 
higher cash income was distributed over 
all provinces in Canada, although the 
greatest percentage increase accrued to 
the prairie provinces. Higher sales of 
livestock in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and poor crops in eastern Canada, as 
well as the sale of considerable grain 
from the 1942 crops contributed to this 
effect. 

In round millions of dollars, the total 
cash income of farmers in the different 
provinces was as follows, with the com¬ 
parable figure for 1942 in brackets: 
Prince Edward Island, $15.9 ($12.7); 
Nova Scotia, $30.6 ($26.0); New Bruns¬ 
wick $34.5 ($27.3); Quebec $200.0 

($176.9); Ontario $389.1 ($355.1); Mani¬ 
toba $136.2 ($101.2); Saskatchewan 

$311.4 ($195.5); Alberta $223.1 ($175.5); 
British Columbia $55.8 ($44.7). 


British Farm Organization Strong 

B RITISH organized farmers support 
the National Farmers Union 
(N.F.U.), which has a membership of 
about 145,000 and an estimated expendi¬ 
ture this year of £60,775. A 40-year-old 
President (J. K. Knowles) and a 36- 
year-old Vice-President (J. Turner) 
were elected at a recent annual meeting, 
after considerable discussion through¬ 
out England as to the merits of employ¬ 
ing a high salaried “super-man” presi¬ 
dent. The new President was elected 
Vice-President last October, and suc¬ 
ceeds Capt. J. Templeton. . 

The N. F. U. is currently engaged in aI 
serious dispute with the Minister of! 
Agriculture, Mr. R. S. Hudson, over 
the interpretation of a pledge given to 
farmers in 1940, covering the revision 
of prices to meet substantial increases 
in costs of production. In January the 
N. F. U. appealed directly to Mr. 
Churchill, who refused to intervene, 
and the Minister faced a critical House 
of Commons. The retiring President of 
the N. F. U„ Capt. Templeton, an¬ 
nounced that the N. F. U. would fight 
to the last, on what was considered to 
be an issue of faith and straight dealing 
between the farmers and the govern¬ 
ment. 


Wool Supplies In North America 

W HEN the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, there was an immediate 
cry for more production of sheep and 
wool in Canada and the United States, 
owing to the difficulties which con¬ 
fronted shipping and importation from 
Australia and New Zealand, the world’s 
great sheep raising countries. In recent 
months the United States has been pil¬ 
ing up huge surpluses of wool, which 
seem now to be giving rise to some un¬ 
certainty as to the future. Normal con¬ 
sumption of wool in the United States 
is about 600 million pounds yearly, and 
on January 1 there was at least two 
years’ normal supply in store. In addi¬ 
tion there was 470 million pounds of 
wool held in the United States under 
bond by England. 

United States wool production is about 
500 million pounds yearly, and during 
1942 and 1943, consumption had risen 
to more than a billion pounds per year. 

American wool growers are worried 
for fear Defense Supplies Corp., which 
bought a great deal of Australian wool, 
and now has 320 million pounds of 
foreign wool on hand, will dump it on 
the domestic market, whereas it was 
originally understood that it would be 
sold abroad. 
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lor more than four years 
this country has been arming, farming, and 
fighting its way to Victory. Canadian farm¬ 
ers are working as they never have worked 
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Cultivation like this is an outstanding FARMALL job. Notice how the plants, even at 
this height, are not damaged by the equipment, yet cultivating is clean as a whistle. 


before to supply all the food that is needed 
for the nation, for the Armed Forces, and 
for our Allies. 

Tens of thousands of tractors and all the 
machines that go with them are a major re¬ 
source of the Dominion. They are proof of 
the fact that between two world wars this 
country armed its agriculture. 

The foundation of this wartime armor is 
the FARMALL SYSTEM, a way of power farm¬ 
ing practiced by more farmers than any other 
method. The heart of this system is the 
sturdy FARMALL Tractor, the prime mover on 
power jobs throughout rural Canada. For 
twenty years it has been the most popular 
tractor for one basic reason. The FARMALL 
design makes possible the most efficient 
working units of machines and power for 
farms of every size and kind. 

There will be more new farmalls this 
year, but still not enough to go around. Your 
International Harvester dealer will help you 
work out the most efficient way to raise more 
of the food that fights for freedom. He’s your 
supply man for the entire farmall system. 

International Harvester Company 

HAMILTON of Canada, L»d. ONTARIO 




The Original Farmall ■ Bom in 1923 



20th Anniversary of the 
FARMALL IDEA 

This is the tractor that was designed at the start 
as the power half of an implement-tractor unit. 
Every improvement in 20 years of constant de¬ 
velopment has increased the efficiency of the 
implement-tractor team. Today the FARMALL 
leads because it powers the most productive 
mechanized team on farms everywhere. 
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Here’s a fighter who can help 


Here's how youi Cleiiac dealer stands ready to help you get 

the most from your equipment: 

1. Supply trained, expert service men who can aid you in 
maintaining and repairing your Cletracs so that they 
provide dependable, economical performance. 

2m Give you the benefit of his years of experience in sound 
advice, and help you do what often seems impossible 
in keeping equipment working. 

3. Assist you in furnishing and making out the necessary 

forms required under government regulations to secure THISFREEB00KFULLYEXPLAINS 
any vital repair parts. CLETRAC TKU-TRACTION ... 


H AVE you ever thought of your Cletrac 
dealer as a "fighter" who can help you 
keep your fighting equipment fit to fight? 

Your Cletrac Tru-Traclion tractor is a fight¬ 
ing machine—to be kept in fighting trim by 
frequent inspection, correct lubrication and 
proper tune-up. 

Doubtless you know your Cletrac dealer 
pretty well, but have you kept in touch 
with him in the wartime maintenance of your Cletracs? 


You'll find, too, that he carries as adequate a stock of parts Write for a copy 

as war conditions permit. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY • CLEVELAND, OHIO 



CLETRAC ffajfasahc TRACTORS 1 


Please Send Free Name 

"Cletrac Tru-Traction 

for the Farmer” Address 


I. J. HflUG & SONS, LTD., Regina, Sask,-- Western Distributor 



EARLIER LAYING 
and STRONGER HENS! 


Pullets raised on "Miracle" Growing Mash 
or home mashes made with "Miracle'* 
Growing Mash Supplement may be 
brought to laying as early as twenty weeks 
old—a saving in feeding, and earlier profits 
from the flock. And when they reach this 
stage the birds are stronger—able to keep 
up high egg production longer without draw¬ 
ing down their health. The cost of "Miracle" 
Growing Mash is made up many times 
over by the earlier laying time and greater 
egg production. 

nmoi 



GROWING MASH 


* ..I Growing MftsH Li 


/ fit's 'Oqitm 

.it's good* 
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OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY 

LIMITED 



Cattle marketing seems to have reached a critical stage at present under artificial wartime 
restrictions . Cattle of this type must be guaranteed a ready market at full 
value under any marketing system • 


Time To M ove in 

T HERE is a strange and scarcely 
understandable reluctance on the 
part of producers of cattle in western 
Canada to come to grips with the prob¬ 
lem of selling their cattle to advantage. 
The gyrations of the cattle market are 
hardly explainable on any other basis 
than the attempt to mix artificial con¬ 
trol with freedom of enterprise. The 
welfare of the livestock industry is not 
a primary consideration in determin¬ 
ing market prices, as is shown clearly 
by the fact that producers of good and 
choice cattle do not ordinarily receive 
the premium necessary if these classes 
of cattle are to be encouraged, and the 
poorer, lighter and unfinished types 
discouraged. 

Surely one of the first considerations 
in the marketing of any farm product 
is that the producer should be paid for 
what he produces, and that the quality 
of his production should be given due 
and sufficient weight. Also, it is clearly 
in the interest of the producer of cattle 
that increased domestic consumption 
should be encouraged in every way 
possible. It seems correct to say that 
the voluntary use of red and blue 
labeled beef has done very little to 
establish sound ideas of quality in the 
minds of consumers. Few retailers pay 
any attention to it, and most house¬ 
wives know nothing about it. 

The voluntary grading of retail meat 
has been in existence now since 1929, 
and followed the formation of the Joint 
Beef Committee in 1928. The latter com¬ 
mittee was replaced ten years later by 
the National Advisory Beef Committee, 
which, while it has been severely criti¬ 
cized, at least initiated in September, 
1940, a useful preliminary investigation 
conducted in Vancouver on the question 
of selling cattle by carcass grade and 
weight. 

At Moose Jaw some weeks ago, L. B. 
Thomson, superintendent of the Dom¬ 
inion experimental station, Swift Cur- 


Cattle Marketing 

rent, who was chairman of the sub¬ 
committee conducting this investigation, 
reviewed the work of his subcommittee 
and recommended much wider and more 
complete investigations on the more 
important Canadian markets. The Sas¬ 
katchewan Live Stock Board meeting 
later requested the Dominion govern¬ 
ment to establish a complete set of 
grading standards for dressed beef. 

It would appear that ranchers are 
among the severest critics of any sug¬ 
gestion that their cattle might ulti¬ 
mately be sold and graded on the rail. 
Any objection brought forward so far, 
in advance of any definite proposal by 
the government, can hardly be regarded 
as anything but a prejudice, which has 
been defined as an opinion without any 
visible means of support. There is never¬ 
theless, an understandable reluctance on 
the part of producers, especially in view 
of the distrust of the packer which 
is so generally in evidence, to allow 
their livestock to get beyond their con¬ 
trol before it is actually sold. We feel J 
that, as in the case of the rail grading ^ 
of hogs, this reluctance is founded on j 
something more apparent than real. / 
Any scheme for improvement, however, ! 
should give due weight to this factor. 

The future of the cattle business in 
western Canada is surely not so safe and 
secure that producers who plan to stay 
with the business can afford to miss 
any opportunity of putting it on a 
sounder basis. For this reason, as well I 
as because of the fact that selling on 
the basis of quality is fundamental to 
the sound conduct of any modern busi¬ 
ness, cattle producers should be more 
energetic, and press the government 
for full and complete investigation look¬ 
ing to the possibility of a much more 
satisfactory system of marketing cattle 
than exists at present. Fact finding is a 
necessary preliminary to any scheme 
that may be satisfactorily developed in 
the future.—H.SF. 


High Feed Value in Good Hay 


T HE definite shortage of protein sup¬ 
plies throughout North America 
means that the greatest of care must be 
taken, not only to use available supplies 
economically, but to increase them by 
growing the maximum quantity of pro¬ 
tein feed on the farm. The dairy farmer 
especially should keep this in mind, be¬ 
cause, while the dairy cow is primarily a. 
large user of roughages, her ration will 
require a substantial amount of protein 
in order to balance the roughages she 
eats, and produce the largest quantity 
of milk. 

Undoubtedly the best sources of pro¬ 
tein among all home-grown feeds, are 
the legumes, such as alfalfa and the 
various clovers. These crops, however, if 
they are to contain the highest per¬ 
centages of protein, must be cut at the 
proper stage. For example, analysis has 
shown that alfalfa, cut before it has 
bloomed, contained 14.2 per cent digest¬ 
ible protein; but if the crop is not cut 
until after blooming, the percentage 
of digestible protein may have decreased 
to 8.6 per cent; in which case nearly 
half of the most valuable ingredient in 
the feed will have been lost. 


An effective way of comparing the 
relative protein values of different 
home-grown feeds is to compare their 
nutritive ratios. This term means simply 
the proportion, or ratio, between the 
amount of digestible, crude protein in a 
given amount of the feed, and the 
amount of digestible carbohydrates and 
fats in the same quantity of the same 
feed. A nutritive ratio for alfalfa of 1:3.9 
therefore, simply means that for every 
one part of digestible crude protein in 
100 pounds of alfalfa, there are 3.9 parts, 
or pounds, of digestible carbohydrates 
and fats. So, when we compare this low 
nutritive ratio for alfalfa with a nutri¬ 
tive ratio of 1:15.2 for Timothy hay, it 
is easy to see how much richer alfalfa is 
in protein, than Timothy; , 

A more striking illustration, which ' 
has a direct bearing on the superior 
value of well-cured green alfalfa, con¬ 
taining the maximum proportion of the 
total leaves of the plant, is found by 
comparing the nutritive ratios of the 
alfalfa stems alone, and of the leaves 
alone. In the leaves alone, there is a 
nutritive ratio of 2.5; but in the stems 
alone, the ratio is 1 to 26.6. This simple 
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A Chartered Bank is 

wmacBsn ©©mipsi'S 1 

wa^rm stasis amaxiB! 

for your business 




These ten competing hanks are: 


Bank of Montreal 
The Bank of Toronto 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
The Dominion Bank 
Imperial Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 
The Provincial Bank of Canada 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Banque Canadienne Nationale 
Barclays Bank (Canada) 


A chartered bank is the custodian not only of your money 
on deposit but also of your secrets concerning that money. 


ACHARTERED bank is an institution where the 
xV. details of your bank account are kept secret. 

It is called “chartered” because its permis¬ 
sion to do business and the conditions and re¬ 
strictions under which it may do business, are 
contained in a charter granted and kept up- 
to-date by parliament, the finest democratic 
free institution of government that man has 
yet devised. This charter is an Act of Parlia¬ 


ment laying down all of the conditions which 
safeguard your money. 

Ten competing chartered banks are the very 
opposite of a State Monopoly such as would 
come about if all the banks were rolled into 
one by nationalization. Under State Monopoly, 
if you failed to get accommodation at the one 
bank, you could not go to any one of nine 
others to seek it. You can today* 


JL 


THE CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA 
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• CONSIDER 
THESE FEATURES 

• Fully enclosed oil bath 
clutch assembly assures 
longer life and smoother, 
quieter operation. 

'• Land wheel has Timken 
Roller Bearings for lighter 
draft and longer life. 

• Timken Roller Bearings 
on the screw levers provide 
easier depth and levelling 
adjustment. 

• Strongly braced, over¬ 
head frame construction, 
provides maximum clear¬ 
ance, eliminating plugging. 

• New type, end thrust 
ball-bearings, sealed against 
dust and dirt, for disc gang 
ensure light draft. 

• Cockshutt rear wheel 
assembly permits right hand 
turns without strain. 

• New type, self-aligning 
safety hitch permits back¬ 
ing up. 

• Cockshutt’s positive sow¬ 

ing mechanism plus broad¬ 
cast seeding method assures 
efficient seeding . . . 

bigger crops. 


"Once over all over” • • • 
it Plows * • • it seeds • • • it tills. 

0 If your present plow, drill or tillage equipment 
is worn out... don’t handicap yourself during the 
season to corcue with makeshift equipment... get 
1944 off to a grand start by using a triple-duty 
Cockshutt Tiller Combine. Once over the land 
with this time- and labour-saving tool and the job 
is done..; your soil is turned... your seed planted 
at the moisture level , just the right depth for quicker, 
more rapid germination. Besides speeding up 
seeding, the Cockshutt Tiller Combine minimizes 
soil disturbance, promotes rapid, healthy growth 
by conserving valuable moisture. It controls weeds 
and reduces seeding costs by approximately 50%. 
It is unexcelled as a summer-fallow implement and 
is ideal for after-harvest discing. Horse and tractor 
models ... a size for every farm. 

IMPORTANT 

Sale of farm implements is still limited by Government rationing; 
If you can keep your present equipment in operation by prompt 
repairs and replacement of genuine Cockshutt Parts, by all means 
do so. If, however, your need is urgent, make an application, 
through your Authorized Cockshutt Dealer, for a permit to buy. 
Use the services of your Authorized Cockshutt Dealer for either 
repair or replacement, he is ready to serve you in every way possible; 



PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 

BRANTFORD 


WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY 
SASKATOON EDMONTON 


comparison will indicate that eating 
poorly cured and over-ripe alfalfa hay 
from which most of the leaves have been 
lost, is not a guarantee of any appre¬ 
ciable amount of protein, because the 
nutritive ratio of wheat chaff is 1 to 
24.6, or slightly narrower than that of 
alfalfa stems. 

Another way of showing the value of 
well-cured legume hay, cut at the 
proper stage, as compared with inferior 
hay of the same kind, is illustrated by an 
experiment conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
this experiment, dairy cattle were fed 
on alfalfa hay cut at three different 
stages: First, in the initial bloom stage; 
second, when it was 50 per cent in 
bloom; and third, when it was in full 
bloom. Cows fed on the hay cut earliest 
produced 6,330 pounds of milk per acre. 
Those fed on alfalfa cut at half-bloom 
produced 5,254 pounds; while those fed 
on alfalfa not cut until it was in full 
bloom, only produced 3,970 pounds of 
milk per acre. 

The heavier yield of milk per acre, 
from early cut alfalfa, was partly due 
to the fact that early cutting per¬ 
mitted an extra cutting during the sea¬ 
son, which might not be possible in 
western Canada. Even so, however, the 
early cut alfalfa will contain a greater 
quantity of milk-producing nutrients 
per ton, and should also result in a 
heavier second crop of pasture or after- 
math. 


v-J| The Veterinary Medicine Chest 

C ONVENIENT veterinary service is 
extremely limited in many parts of 
the prairies. Consequently, every live¬ 
stock raiser would do well to establish a 
moderate veterinary medicine chest. 
Aside from the work of professional 
veterinarians, where they can be ob¬ 
tained, there are advisory and regula¬ 
tory services available in all provinces. 
The veterinary laboratory of the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, at Saskatoon, 
will diagnose infectious diseases if suit¬ 
able specimens are forwarded to the 
laboratory; will examine milk samples 
for the recognition of other diseases; 
and identify internal and external para¬ 
sites, as well as test blood samples for 
contagious abortion of cattle. The labor¬ 
atory also produces and sells bacterins 
for equine distemper and influenza and 
for grubs in cattle. The same is true 
with regard to vaccine and anti-serum 
for equine encephalomyelitis. 

Where contagious diseases are present 
or suspected, such as mange in horses 
and cattle, sheep scab, hog cholera, and 
glanders, the Health of Animals Division 
of the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa, should be notified, or 
the nearest officer of that division. The 
Department of Veterinary Science at 
the University of Saskatchewan, sug¬ 
gests the following list of useful drugs 
and remedies for first aid use on the 
farm. The dosages suggested are for a 
horse or cow, although it is to be re¬ 
membered that cattle take a larger dose 
than horses. 


Castor Oil (colts and calves_4 to 8 tbsp. 

Epsom Salts (cattle)_ y 2 to 2 pounds 

Glauber Salts (cattle)_ .y 2 to 2 pounds 

Sweet Spirits of Nitre_2 to 4 tbsp. 

Sulphuric Ether_2 to 4 tbsp. 

Nitrate of Potash_1 to 4 tsp. 

Sodium Bicarbonate_1 to 8 tbsp. 

Potassium Chlorate_1 to 3 tsp. 

Powdered Ginger_2 to 8 tsp. 

Iodide of Potash_1 to 2 tsp. 

Powdered Nux Vomica_ y 2 to 2 tsp. 

Quinine _,% to 2 tsp. 

Turpentine_1 to 4 tbsp. 

Chalk_1 to 8 tbsp. 

Iron Sulphate 

(Piglets 4-5 grains)_1 to 2 tsp. 

Reduced Iron 

(Piglets 4-5 grains)_1 to 2 tsp. 

Generally, only common household 
utensils are available for measuring 
quantities of liquid, so the following in¬ 
formation will be helpful. Here again, 
it must be remembered that household 
utensils vary a great deal in size, and 
the information below represents the 
smaller sizes. \ 

1 teaspoon—1 dram—% ounce. 

1 dessertspoon—2 drams—Yt ounce. 

1 tablespoon—4 drams— y 2 ounce. 

1 wineglass—2 ounces. 

1 waterglass—8 to 10 ounces. 

1 teacup—5 to 7 ounces. 


SMITH FALLS 
MONTREAL TRURO 
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A G REAT ADVANCE 
in MILKING 


An aid to better breeding 
for AIL livestock and poultry 


Help Yourself to 


Bigger V/etos J 


SPlfi 


OUAUTV m« 


Stallion Service Record Book 

T HE Country Guide Stallion Service 
Record Book will again be available 
for stallion owners, at a price of $1.00, 
postpaid, to any address in Canada. 
The Stallion Service Record Book not 
only contains reliable information on 
the care of the stallion during the 
breeding season, but it offers, primarily, 
a good method of keeping track of pay¬ 
ments due for stallion services. Sub¬ 
stantially bound, it contains 100 num¬ 
bered forms as well as provision for a 
complete index, so that the particulars 
with regard to any service may be 
looked up in the minimum of time. 
Address orders to The Country Guide 
Ltd., 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, Man. 


Make if a 
Producer with^- 
n _ wn 


THE DE LAVAL 
SPEEDWAY METHOD 
OF FAST MILKING 

• MORE MILK 

• TIME SAVING 

• LESS STRIPPINGS 

• HEALTHIER UVVERS 

• BETTER SANITATION 

• PLEASES THE COW 




Add a few drops of Rex Wheat Germ Oil to 
regular rations and make a profitable pro¬ 
ducer of every organically right animal on 
your farm. Rex Oil prevents and 
oorrecta non-organic breeding 
troubles because it supplies in ^Sr 
concentrated form factors neces- 
•ary for successful breeding. 

Start using inexpensive Rex Oil 
now E-Twf make profits. Results 
guaranteed or your money re- 


Watch the Lice and Ticks 

D URING the coming months farmers, 
stockmen, and sheep raisers will 
notice lice and ticks increasing on their 
animals. 

One farmer advised me to rub ashes 
on the back of horses and cattle for a 
few days in succession, but I prefer 
Derris powder, because I have used it 
with excellent success. I understand 
that Pyrethrum powder is just as good, 
but I have not used it. 

These powders can be mixed with 
equal parts of flour, or cornstarch, and 
then applied with a spice shaker, a 
tooth powder tin, or a salt shaker. For 
sheep, we parted the wool and dusted 
the powder next to their skin, and by 
evening ticks were all dead; it also 
killed the eggs of “ticks to be.” We used 
one pound of Derris powder for two 
ewes and three lambs. 

I don’t like dipping sheep because it 
takes more time, it’s dangerous, it costs 
more, and it must be done in warm 
weather. After dipping the ewes, the 
lambs cannot suck for several hours— 
until the ewe is dry, and until her udder 
has been washed with clean water to 
remove the poison. But, if they are 
powdered the lambs can suck without 
danger, so I think it has an advantage 
that dipping has not got, except when 
the shepherd has hundreds of ’em, and 
he has a dipping tank, a drain-off plat¬ 
form and plenty of help and time. But 
for a farmer, powder is easier and 
cheaper. 

Anyone raising sheep should not neg¬ 
lect to get rid of these ticks, if he ex¬ 
pects to make money from his flock of 
sheep.—Harvey Helm, Ebenezer, Sask. 


funded. Sold at feed and drug 
•tores. 4 oz. $1.25; 20 oz. $5.00. 
Write for FREE booklet. 

VIOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 
637 Crala SI. W„ Montreal 


The De Laval Speedway Method of Fast Milking .... consisting 
of six easy steps .... is the greatest advance in the science of milk¬ 
ing since the introduction of the modern milking machine. It ac¬ 
complishes all of the highly important results shown above . . . . 
by fitting the milking operation to the cow’s natural principles of 
milk “let-down” and ejection. 

Any dairyman using a milking machine can improve his results by 
following the De Laval Speedway Method of Fast Milking.... which, 
however, is most effective when used with the fast milking De Laval 
Milkers. Write your nearest De Laval office below for complete 
information on the De Laval Speedway Method of Fast Milking. 


SASKATCHEWAN CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

SALES 

Exhibition Grounds, Regina 

March 30th and 31st, 1944 

Over 300 Head of Pure-Bred 
Male m and Females 

Herefords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 

New De Laval Separators are now available . . . but observance of 
the following points will help your present De Laval to give you the 
longest, most efficient service which was built into it. 

1. Use only De Laval Separator Oil and check lubrication system as 
directed. 

2. Wash bowl and tinware immediately after each time separator is used. 

3. Turn bowl nut down firmly. 


A Sale of Cattle for the Benefit of War Charities 
will be held In conjunction with this Sale. 
Thirty pure-bred females of various breeds have been 
donated by Saskatchewan Breeders. 


A Sale of Registered Bred Sows will be held by the 
Saskatchewan Swine Breeders’ Association on 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29th at 1.30 p.m. 


Catalogs may be obtained from the Secretary 
Alex Hall, Department of Agriculture. Regina. 

The order of Cattle Sale will be as 
follows: 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Thursday morning—March 30th 


PETERBOROUGH 


SHORTHORNS 

Thursday, 11 a.m.—March 30th 
Immediately following Aberdeen-Angus Sale 


CHARITY SALE 

Friday morning—March 31st 


HEREFORDS 

Friday, 11 a.m.—March 31st 
Immediately following Charity Sale 
TERMSiOF SALE: CASH 
For Catalogs write the Secretary: 

C. E. Beveridge, Department of Agriculture, Regina 


•John Deere-Van Brunt 
Model “EE" Grain Drill 
with adjustable-gate, fluted 
force-feeds. Positive power 
lift and screw-type depth 
regulator assure easy opera¬ 
tion. Choice of furrow 
openers. 


VICTORY 

FENCER 


Why Fence The Whole 
Farm? 


IT WON’T RUN AWAY. Fence your stock 
where desired with the complete self-contained 
GEM, Canada’s original and most popular 
fencer and have all fencing required at little 
cost. Easily erected or renewed. Write for 
literature. Thirty day money-back trial. 

Dealers from coast to coast. 

Groh’s Cooler, Limited 

Preston - Ontario 


JOHN DEERE - VAN 

GRAIN DRILL 


sow all seeds in almost any de¬ 
sired quantity per acre. Good 
materials and sturdy construction 
assure many years of trouble-free 
seeding service. Dustproof, flint- 
hard, chilled iron bearings for 
single-disk or double-disk run 
smoothly and silently in a bath of oil. 


Seed your grain with a depend¬ 
able John Deere-Van Brunt Grain 
Drill—the drill that plants uniform 
quantities of seed at even depth— 
promotes full, even stands and big 
yields. 

John Deere-Van Brunt Drills are 
built with fluted force-feeds that 


These pigs were unthrifty and many died. 
The lower picture shows their environ¬ 
ment which, though they were well fed 
with grain and supplements, was 
productive of worms and disease. 


Troubles 


Thousands healed by our advanced method. No leg 
straps, no elastic, no plasters. No pressure on hips 
or spine. Flexo pad. Different frem all others. 
Endorsed by doctors, mechanics, clerks, everywhere. 
Very light. INEXPENSIVE. GUARANTEED. 
Write fer Information and trial offer. 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1893 Dapt. D_Preston. Ont. 


Range Forage and Its Value 

R ANGE stock should be removed in 
early April from the winter range 
where brush pastures and other form 
of shelter are generally available, to up¬ 
land areas which are not injured by 
trampling as much as the low-lying 
areas. It is recommended also from 
the Manyberries Range Experimental 
Station that areas not supplied with 
permanent water should be grazed in 
the spring, since water is generally 
available until early summer. For sum¬ 
mer and early fall use, plenty of short, 
nutritious grass will produce maximum 
gain. 

Work done at Manyberries indicates 
that livestock can make maximum 
growth during the spring and early 


•John Deere-Van Brunt Model “LL", 
the ideal drill for blowing soil condi¬ 
tions. Note heavy steel wheels which 
follow the furrow openers to pack the 
soil firmly and evenly over the seed. 


PELNENAL' 


TO PROTECT YOUR CATTLE 
AGAINST BOTH TYPES OF 


(Hemorrhagic Septicemia) 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DRUGGIST 


Branches: Vancouver - Calgary - Regina - Winnipeg 
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ridding any community from Warble 
flies is not as serious as it might seem, 
and the most important requirement is 
that people living in the community get 
together and determine to stamp it out. 

Any individual, or group of individ¬ 
uals, desiring to treat his own herd, and 
not knowing how to go about it, or who 
is willing to help organize his com¬ 
munity for Warble fly control, should 
get in touch with his district representa¬ 
tive of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture, or write direct to the Live¬ 
stock Branch of the Provincial Depart¬ 
ment at either Edmonton, Regina, Win¬ 
nipeg, or Victoria. This should be done 
without delay so that plans can be made 
and supplies of Warble powder arranged 
for. It is estimated that in Alberta last 
year, 350,000 head of cattle were treated 
for Warble grub, and it is hoped that 
at least 700,000 head can be treated this 
year. The Warbles drop to the ground 
earlier in parts of Alberta than they do 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and it 
is necessary, if treatment is to be effec¬ 
tive, for it to be given before any of the 
grubs drop from the backs of cattle. 
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summer months on nearly all common 
range prairie grasses, which are suffi¬ 
ciently high in nutrients and minerals 
during this period. It has been found, 
however, that as soon as the grass be¬ 
gins to cure, many species show a de¬ 
ficiency in protein and phosphorus, 
which becomes characteristic during 
the fall, winter, and early spring 
months. Common grasses have an aver¬ 
age protein content of 15 per cent dur¬ 
ing the growing period; by the time 
seed has set, this figure is reduced by 50 
per cent, and is further reduced to 5 
per cent by the time the plant is cured. 

Russian thistle contains more pro¬ 
tein after winter exposure than do the 
native grasses in the fall, after they 
have been cured. It also contains sub¬ 
stantially more calcium than the 
grasses. The ordinary round-stemmed 
slough grass contains over three times 
as much phosphorus as the majority of 
range grasses. Crested wheat grass, col¬ 
lected in April before native grasses be¬ 
gin to grow, showed 36 per cent of pro¬ 
tein, and .4 per cent of phosphorus; in 
the leaf stage, these percentages drop to 
15 per cent and .24 per cent; and in the 
flower stage, which occurs only a few 
days later, the percentage were only 10 
and .19 per cent. 

It is pointed out that for normal 
growth and development of livestock 
there should be at least 8 per cent pro¬ 
tein, and .2 per cent of phosphorus. 
Willows are exceptionally rich in phos¬ 
phorus; and ordinary sage brush, even 
after winter exposure, is high in both 
phosphorus and protein. Sand grass, 
which sheep and cattle will only eat 
when they have to, has less than 2 per 
cent of protein after winter exposure, 
and only 5 per cent when cured in the 
summer. Of interest too, is the fact, 
emanating from Manyberries, that the 
common foxtail, or wild barley, contains 
as much as 25 per cent protein in the 
growing stage, which is about 10 per 
cent more than most grasses. It is also 
above average in phosphorus content. 
The highest protein content of any na¬ 
tive grass collected at Manyberries, was 
29 per cent in the leaf stage for Indian 
millet, or Indian rice grass. 


Summer vs. Winter-Fed[Pigs 

O VER the prairie provinces it is not 
customary on the majority of farms 
to require two litters per year from a 
sow. This is largely due to the fact that 
hog-house construction and equipment 
on a great many farms is not such as to 
provide ideal conditions for winter lit¬ 
ters. Nevertheless, there are a consider¬ 
able number of western hog producers 
who regularly secure three litters in two 
years, and in some cases, two litters 
per year. 

The more intensive production is quite 
feasible in Manitoba, according to R. M. 
Hopper, of the Dominion experimental 
farm, Brandon, who says that under 
Manitoba conditions bacon hogs can be 
reared with little more cost in winter 
than in summer; and he argues that 
two litters per year from mature sows 
helps substantially to reduce overhead 
production costs. Even in wartime, also, 
the labor situation on many farms is 
less acute in winter than in summer. 

Mr. Hopper reports that 458 pigs have 
been used at Brandon, since 1939, in 
feeding tests. Of these, 238 were from 
litters farrowed in March and April and 
fed indoors until market weight was 
reached. The remainder, numbering 220, 
were farrowed in September and housed 
during the winter in cheaply con¬ 
structed A-shaped cabins. Meal rations, 
protein supplements, and pilchardene 
oil were the same with each lot. The 
tests in all cases were begun when the 
pigs reached the age of seventy days, 
and an average weight of between 
forty and fifty pounds. 

There were three deaths among the 
pigs fed in summer, and eight among 
those fed in winter, which gives a death 
rate of 1.3 per cent and 3.6 per cent 
respectively. It required 369 pounds of 
feed during the winter months to pro¬ 
duce 100 pounds of gain, and 330 pounds 
during the summer, the increase being 
12 per cent during the winter months. 
Spring farrowed pigs reached market 
weight at 194 days or an average rate 
of gain of 1.3 pounds per pig per day, 
while winter fed pigs required 197 days 
and gained 1.25 pounds per pig per day. 
The percentage of “A” grade pigs in 
both cases was approximately the same. 


Treat For Warble Grubs Now 

G RUBS of the Warble fly, which began 
to cut holes in the skin along the 
backs of cattle in February, are becom¬ 
ing more abundant, and are growing 
this month. Some of them will mature 
and drop out, where they will lie on the 
ground and change to pupae, from 
which the heel flies will emerge from 
April to June. 

Strong campaigns to reduce losses 
from Warble fly have been under way 
in the three prairie provinces each year, 
and gradually more animals are being 
treated, and the losses from this pest are 
decreasing. The Alberta Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the annual 
loss per animal in that province is be¬ 
tween $5 and $10; and it is stated 
that 60 per cent of Alberta hides are 
known to be unfit for fine quality lea¬ 
ther, because of perforations made by 
the grub of the Warble fly. 

Community action is the best method 
of controlling these pests, and an at¬ 
tempt is being made to secure as many 
Warble-free areas as possible, in each 
of the western provinces. The job of 


STANDING TIMBER 


BEAVER LUMBER 


War effort and export quotas have taken such a great per¬ 
centage of Canada’s normal lumber production, that, in 
order to make materials available for essential civilian work,, 
it was necessary to produce more lumber. 

So, to supplement the production of the established 
operators, and to provide lumber for farmers to store grain 
and raise livestock, Beaver Lumber financed new cutting 
and milling operations, and succeeded, to some extent, in 
providing lumber for the needs of the local community—a 
difficult task of which we are justly proud. 

Our customers, appreciating the situation, have accepted 
the lumber we have made available—not always what they 
would want—and have “made it do,’’ knowing it was the 
best to be had. 

To enable us to serve you better, you are in- 
vited to bring your building problems to your 
nearest Beaver yard as early as possible. You 
are assured of receiving the best advice, assist- 
lEllI lSgr ance and materials available. 
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MODERN FARM EQUIPMENT 

proves great help in meeting 

FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 
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MILLIONS OF PEOPLE now starving under 
enemy occupation yearn for the day of libera¬ 
tion — and with liberation will come hope for 
relief from the long-endured shortage of food. 

In providing the vast quantities of foodstuffs 
that will be required in the post-war period 
farmers will find, as they have found during the 
wartime years, that easily-handled, fast-work¬ 
ing, efficient equipment is a great aid. Such 
equipment will play an important part also in 
speeding-up the rehabilitation process in those 
countries where machinery has been depleted 
due to the war. 


The perfection of the Massey-Harris self-pro¬ 
pelled combine has brought a new appreciation 
of the value of modern equipment in making 
harvesting easier and more profitable and has 
opened up possibilities for the development of 
other types of machines offering great advan¬ 
tages in the saving of time, labor and expense. 
• • • 

If you need new equipment for 1944 have your local 
Massey-Harris dealer make out your essentiality 
application form. Farm implements are still distribu¬ 
ted under the government rationing plan,—buy 
Massey-Harris and get the latest and best in design 
and quality. 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, 

74e Service s4r*H t&e (^cuuicUati 


TORONTO - MONTREAL - MONCTON - WINNIPEG - BRANDON - REGINA - SASKATOON - SWIFT CURRENT - YORKTON - CALGARY - EDMONTON - VANCOUVER 
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Next thing you’ll be tying 
Lk ribbons in Bobby’s hair! 


1. Granny’s a pretty good mother-in-law, but there are times when 
she simply can’t resist interfering with the baby’s upbringing. I don’t 
mind if she thinks Jim and 1 are a pair of fuss-budgets about Bobby, 
but when she said that about “pink ribbons,” I got a little mad. 




2. So I had it out right there. “After all,” 3. “And why not?” I said. “My doctor 
I said, “you wouldn’t want me to neglect says that babies should have special things, 
the baby, would you?” “No,” replied They can’t be treated like grown-ups. 
Granny, “but all this special business. Their systems are much more delicate and 
Special this and special that! And now even easily upset. That’s w r hy I give a special 
a special laxative! Well, 1 never!” laxative to the baby—Castoria. 


4. “You see,” I went on triumphantly, 
“Castoria is the laxative made especially 
for children from babyhood to 10 years. 
Castoria is safe and mild, j et it’s effective. 
There’s not a harsh, griping drug in it, so 
it won’t upset the baby’s stomach. 


5. “My druggist recommends Castoria, 
too. He says I should always have it 
handj r , particularly when colds are preva¬ 
lent and there’s likely to be more need 
for a laxative. So I bought the money¬ 
saving Family Size bottle.” 



6. Next time Bobby needed a laxative, 
I asked Granny to watch the way he’d 
take it. She was amazed at the way Bobby 
really seemed to enjoy Castoria! “That 
settles it,” Granny said. “You’ll hear no 
more about pink ribbons from me.” 

CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 



As the medical profession know's, 
the chief ingredient in Castoria — f 
senna — has an excellent reputa¬ 
tion in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna § 
works mostly in the lower bow r el, 
so it rarely disturbs the appetite 
or digestion. In regulated doses, 
senna produces easy elimination 
and almost never gripes or irritates. 



Homemade seed cleaner designed by H. J. Kemp, author of the article on this page, and 
for which plans may be secured from the Dominion Experimental Station, 

Swift Current, Sash. 

It's Seed Cleaning Time 

By H. J. KEMP ' 

Dominion Experimental Stetion, Swift Current, Sark. 


T HE satisfactory cleaning and 
grading of seed requires the exer¬ 
cise of good judgment and some¬ 
times considerable ingenuity. 
There are many types of cleaning, sepa¬ 
rating and grading machines in use, 
and the design and methods employed 
to effect separations vary widely. 

Some machines are of specialized 
type. These frequently employ one spe¬ 
cial fundamental principle to accom¬ 
plish a single object; for instance, 
separating wild oats from a pre-cleaned 
sample of wheat. Such special machines 
usually do their work efficiently; and 
generally used in conjunction with 
other machines which make other sepa¬ 
rations. Seed cleaning and grading 
might be classed, therefore, as a 
processing job. 

The average farmer does not possess 
more than one seed cleaning machine. 
It is usually of simple design and not 
as ruggedly built as the expensive com¬ 
mercial machines. However, when the 
machine is properly cared for, and its 
principles of separation and adjust¬ 
ments are well understood, satisfactory 
result can be obtained with the average 
seed found on most farms. 

Farmers who do not own a satisfac¬ 
tory seed cleaning machine and are 
unable to secure good equipment, may 
wish to construct a machine for them¬ 
selves. Plans for such a machine are 
available at the Dominion experimental 
station at Swift Current. 

When a seed sample is too difficult to 
clean with the equipment that is avail¬ 
able, as, for instance, separating wild 
oats from tame oats, it is often more 
satisfactory to obtain a new supply of 
clean oats. A small quantity of new, 
clean seed sown each year on well pre¬ 
pared, clean land, is often the cheapest 
and most satisfactory way of insuring 
an annual supply of clean seed for the 
larger fields on the farm. Similarly, 
when wheat or barley is seriously in¬ 
fected with loose smut, which cannot be 
controlled easily by treating the seed, it 
is also more satisfactory to procure 
clean wheat or barley seed, free from 



loose smut, and increase this on clean 
land. Loose smut of oats can be 
controlled with mercury dust. 

Principles of Separation 

The designs of machines are generally 
based on some well defined principle; 
and good understanding of the prin¬ 
ciple enables an operator to make the 
machine perform with the highest de¬ 
gree of efficiency. The fundamental 
principles used for ordinary seed clean¬ 
ing and grading are quite simple. Sepa¬ 
ration of seeds are based mainly on the 
differences in weight, size, shape, length, 
diameter, and presence or absence of 
such characteristics as awns and other 
appendages. However, all of these physi¬ 
cal differences of seeds vary from year 
to year, as a result of the growing con¬ 
ditions which produce the crop. Thus 
it is difficult to provide definite direc¬ 
tions for the cleaning and grading of 
seed; hence, too, the fact that good 
judgment and some ingenuity is often 
required to produce satisfactory results. 

The ordinary fanning mill and the 
Clipper type of machines employ the 
use of vibrating screens in combination 
with an air blast. Such machines are 
able to make many kinds of separations, 
by means of the principles based on the 
weight, size and shape of seeds and ad¬ 
mixtures. These machines are, there¬ 
fore, quite versatile and will do most of 
the seed cleaning and grading work 
found on most farms. 

The fanning mill is probably the old¬ 
est known type of seed cleaner and has 
been used by the majority of farmers 
for many years. Some of the fanning 
mills vary in design to emphasize some 
special feature. However, all consist 
mainly of: 1, A hopper with means to 
control the flow of seed; 2, one or more 
top scalping sieves; 3, one bottom 
screen; 4, a fan to supply a horizontal 
wind blast between the upper sieves and 
the bottom screen. Part of the air 
stream may be directed upward through 
the top sieves to keep the light straws 
moving. 

The fanning mill is essentially a 



Left: Sectional view of a fanning mill, of which there are many kinds, but all control the 
horizontal wind draft in essentially the same way. Right: Sectional view of a Clipper fan 
cleaner: I, hopper; 2, top screen; 3 , scalping spout; 4 f bottom screen; 5, screening spout; 
6, bottom fan; 7, vertical air column; 8, dust hood; 9, grain discharge. 
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At the close of the last war. Nickel was 
no longer needed to build battleships and 
artillery. The demand for Canadian Nickel 
fell off sharply. Soon the Canadian Nickel 
mines had to close down. 

But the men who managed these properties 
could foresee possible new markets for Cana¬ 
dian Nickel in the growing automobile, electric, 
radio, chemical and other industries. They 
organized a Research and Development depart¬ 
ment to work with engineers in these industries, 
and to promote the use of Nickel and its 
alloys wherever better materials were required. 

Shortly, operations were resumed. In 1924, 
the Nickel industry opened a new mine. In 
1926 it began enlarging its smelting jA 


and refining plants. Within a decade it was 
paying out 15 millions of dollars a year in 
Canada for wages. 

Although the entire output of Canadian 
Nickel is today diverted to war uses, 
this industry has definite plans for 
the post-war period. 

Then it will turn again to its 
peacetime markets, and will pro 
ceed to develop new markets 
based on research now in pro 
gress. Through its own en 
terprise, the Canadian Nickel 
industry plans still greater 
contributions to Canada’s 
prosperity. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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so that the slope of the screens can be 
varied. 

The air blast should be adjusted to 
separate out light seeds, chaff and dust. 
It may be necessary to sacrifice a small 
quantity of the good seed in order to 
secure the heaviest and plumpest sample 
obtainable. The air blast may be con¬ 
trolled by means of slide openings at 
each end of the fan housing, or by 
regulating the speed of the fan. Good 
machines use both of these methods, 
so that excellent wind-blast adjustment 
can then be obtained. Where wind 
boards are provided, these should be ad¬ 
justed so that part of the air is deflected 
up through the top sieves, to keep the 
chaff and straw moving freely over 
the sieve surface. 

The feed of the hopper should be 
regulated so that the seed passes along 
on the screen thinly. When the screens 
are overloaded with a heavy layer of 
grain, many weed seeds and light ker¬ 
nels of grain are worked on top of the 
seed layer by the heavier seeds and 
thus do not come into contact with the 
screen where they can be separated. The 
capacity of a seed-cleaning machine 
depends largely on the condition of the 
seed to be cleaned. Consideration should 
not be given solely to the number of 
bushels of grain per hour that is being 
cleaned: The quality of the cleaned 
grain should be the most important 
factor, as well as the main purpose for 
cleaning and grading the seed. 

When seed contains an unusual 
amount of weed seeds and useless mate¬ 
rial, it is sometimes advantageous to 
put the seed through the machine twice. 
For the first operation the machine can 
be fitted with suitable screen and used 
mainly as a scalper for removing most 
of the undesirable seeds. For the second 
operation, it may be desirable to use 
another set of screens to complete the 
work. 

The source of power is also important 
when considerable quantities of seed are 
to be cleaned. Hand cranking is un¬ 
satisfactory at best. Careful adjustment 
of slopes of sieves and air blast are of 
little help when uniformity of speed is 
not maintained. The ideal power is a 
throttle-governed engine, or an electric 
motor if such is available. The finished 
sample will well repay for the extra 
trouble taken to arrange suitable power 
as well as in the labor saved. 


scalping and cleaning machine. A fairly 
good job of grading may be done when 
the most suitable sieves and screens 
are used and the air blast suitably 
controlled. 

The Clipper type of machine is be¬ 
coming more popular among seed grow¬ 
ers and farmers who are especially anxi¬ 
ous to use the best grade of seed possible 
for their seeding operations. Like the 
fanning mill, the Clipper uses a top 
scalping sieve and one lower grading 
screen. However, the Clipper uses a 
vertical air blast rather than a horizon¬ 
tal blast. The seed is passed over the 
lower end of the bottom grading screen 
and then dropped down a considerable 
distance through a carefully controlled 
vertical air stream. The air stream velo¬ 
city is effected by the combined control 
of the fan speed by means of step cone 
pulleys, and the volume of air admitted 
to the fan through a variable slide 
opening. 

Selecting Sieves and Screens 

To determine the correct top sieve and 
the bottom screen to be used, a good 
plan is to try them by hand. Place the 
top sieve on top of the bottom screen, 
then scatter a sample of seed over the 
top sieve. Shake the sieve and then 
examine the seeds, etc., thus separated. 
When a set of screens has been chosen 
by the hand method, try them out again 
in the machine with the air blast. 
Should it be found that suitable sieves 
or screens for doing the work satis¬ 
factorily are not on hand, a sample of 
the seed should be sent to a screen 
manufacturer with the request to supply 
the correct sieve or screen to make the 
necessary separation. 

The accompanying table shows sieve 
and screen sizes for cleaning wheat, 
oats, barley and rye and may serve as 
a guide in selecting the best size to use. 
The weed seeds and other mixtures to 
be separated must determine the correct 
top sieve and bottom screen to use, as 
learned by trial. 

Having selected the correct sieves the 
next considerations are: 1, The slope 
of the sieves; 2 , amount of shake of the 
sieves; 3, adjustment of the air blast, 4, 
hopper feed control. 

The slope of the top scalping sieves 
should be sufficient to allow all the good 
seed to drop through the top two-thirds 
of the screen, while large non-required 
seeds and pieces of straw, pass on, or 
down, and over the bottom end of the 
sieve. The lower screen should be ad¬ 
justed at an angle so that all the good 
seed passes down the full length of the 
screen and is discharged over the end, 
while weed seeds, cracked and small 
shrunken kernels, fall through the 
screen. Not all machines are equipped 


It’s vitally important that 
every Canadian farmer 
treat seed Wheat, Oats, Flax 
and Barley NOW in readi¬ 
ness for spring planting. 


(MERCURIAL DUST) 

Agricultural authorities are 
taking a most serious view 
on the increasing percent¬ 
age of Smut found in crops 
last season. Farmers are 
being urged to insure their 
crop against Smut by treat¬ 
ing with Mercurial Dust. 
LEYTOSAN for Cleaner 

Crops • - - More Money 

“Half-Ounce” LEYTOSAN 
is available from Hardware, 
Drug and General Stores— 
or write— 

McKENZIE- 
STEPHENSON 

LTD. 

WINNIPEG 
And 

JohnM.Hockin 

ltd. \ 

VANCOUVER, 
msi B.C. 


f* Thank goodness, the Boss 
gives us sows Dr. Hess Hog Spe¬ 
cial. It contains a quite stable 
form of vitamin D. I think this 
vitamin D is certainly one of the 
reasons I feel so good as I ap¬ 
proach farrowing time. 


tllU 


And I mustn’t forget about 
tonics in Hog Special. They help 
us make good use of our feed. 
Goodness knows, feed is high 
enough these days. Scarce, too. 
I certainly am glad we belong to 
a farmer who doesn’t try to get 
along without Hog Special. He 
gets Hog Special from the Dr. 
Hess Dealer. 


IS A BLOW AT THE 
BIGGEST RATS OF ALL Jtlfl 

. ... the AX I S R ATS . In . 

Canada, rats destroy food 

worth MILLIONS annually. V/ V 4y • 

Help cut this waste! KILL fry . 

RATS with RAT-NIP... or 

money back. Rats can't resist 

it. It acts quickly .... surely. 

Easy to use. At drug, hardware Uv 

and general stores. 2Vz or. * 

LIQUID VENEER CORP. 
• FL North, Ont. 


Phosphates in Agriculture 

A ccording to figures supplied by 
the National Fertilizer Administra¬ 
tor, 200,000 tons of phosphates will be 
available to Canadian farmers in the 
year 1944. This is twice the quantity 
which was supplied in the previous 


ONTARIO 




Screen Sizes lor Seed Clea 


or your money back. 

Feed 2 lbs. Pratts 
^ \ Poultry Regulator 
N. with every 100 lbs. 
of laying mash. 
If you don’t get 
more eggs in 15 
3 days the purohase 

. / price will be re- 

r I 'S/ J funded. 


some even 40 lbs. Unsurpassed for Kraut and 
table use. Very interesting to watch these mon¬ 
sters develop. Our sales of Jumbo Cabbage last 
season exceeded all others. (Pkt 10c) (ox 80<) post¬ 
paid. 

FREE-OUR BIG 1944 SEED AND 

NURSERY BOOK — Best Yet aiw 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


Containing "trace elements”, sharp¬ 
ens appetites, tones up other body 
functions and ensures heavy egg 
production. It’s a real profit pro¬ 
ducer and supplies the tiny amounts 
of "trace elements” in addition to 
other minerals so necessary to 
productive health. ,0BR 

CnCC Write today for your free 
rs%.l EE copy of Pratt’s “Poultry 
Man’s Service Guidej’, 

Pratt Food Co. of Canada Ltd. nprn||P|T 


HEY!SARGE 
-w WHERE’S 
3] YOUR i 
ml MINARD’S 


SOLDIERSHIP 

RUB OUT TIRED ACHES 


Kind of 
Grain 

TOP 

BOTTOM 

Metal 
or Wire 

Opening 

Size 

Metal 
or Wire 

Opening 

Size 

Common 

Metal 

Round 

12, 13, 14 

Metal 

Round 

7, 8 , 9, 10 

Wheat 



64 64 64 



64 64 64 64 





Metal 

Oblong 

5x1, lxl 







64 2 14 2 





Metal 

Triangle 

8 x 8 , 9x9 





Wire 

Oblong 

2 x 12, 2 x 14 





Wire 

Square 

9 x 9, 10x10 

Durum 

Metal 

Round 

14, 16 

Metal 

Round 

9, 10 

Wheat 



64 64 



64 64 





Wire 

Square 

7x7, 8 x 8 

Oats 

Metal 

Oblong 

9, 11 

Metal 

Oblong 

5x1, 5x3, 1x3 




64 64 



64 2 64 4 14 4 


Wire 

Oblong 

2x5, 2x6, 3x5 

4 

Wire 

Oblong 

2 x 10 , 2 x 11 

Barley 

Metal 

Round 

14. 16, 18 

Metal 

Oblong 





64 64 64 





Metal 

Oblong 

8x3, 10 x 3 

Wire 

Oblong 

2x9, 2 x 10 




64 4 64 4 

Wire 

Square 

8 x 8 

Flax 

Metal 

Round 

7 

Metal 

Round 

5, 5%, 1 




64 



64 64 12 


Metal 

Oblong 

4x1, lxl 

Wire 

Square 

13x13, 14x14 




64 2 14 4 





Wire 

Oblong 

2M> X 16, 3 x 16 




Rye 

Metal 

Round 

9, 10, 11, 12 

Metal 

Round 

6 , 7 




64 64 64 64 



64 64 


Metal 

Oblong 

8x3 

Metal 

Triangle 

9 




64 4 



64 





Wire 

Square 

10 x 10 , 11 x 11 

Sunflowers 

Metal 

Round 

20, 22, 24 

Metal 

Round 

9, 10 




64 64 64 



64 64 

Rape 

Metal 

Round 

6 , 7 

Metal 

Round 

1 , 1 , 1 


1 


64 64 



16, 18, 20 
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year. It will undoubtedly represent 
a considerable increase in the crop out¬ 
turns of those who make use of it, pos¬ 
sibly as much as 25 per cent. The cer¬ 
tainty that applications of phosphates 
at seeding time will effect that increase 
is not subject to dispute; and any in¬ 
crease is just so much added profit to 
the agriculturist. 

Should increased profit be the sole 
factor in determining the use of phos¬ 
phates? It is true that there is no other 
factor which may be served by the use 
of the commercial product. But are 
there any factors which may be cited as 
arguments against its use? There are 
about 138,000 farmers in the province of 
Saskatchewan alone. Many of these 
farmers have been piling up farmyard 
refuse on their farms for about 40 years 
on the average, and some of these 
manure piles contain a great many tons 
of fertilizer which, if applied to the 
fields, will give the increase which comes 
from the use of phosphates, and other 
useful and valuable results which do 
not follow the use of the commercial 
fertilizer. Why, then, not use the barn¬ 
yard supply of fertility which has been 
going to waste for so many years? 

The arguments against the use of the 
phosphates where manure is available 
are overwhelming. Foremost among 
these is the fact that the applications of 
manure provide a favorable medium in 
the soil for the operation of bacteria 
and fungi. Many of our soils which are 


entirely or almost entirely without the 
most necessary ingredient for productive 
soils—humus—do actually give increased 
yields of cereals by the use of phos¬ 
phates, but they do not leave residues 
which are a factor in future abundance. 
They do, on the other hand, foster soil 
conditions which render the soil foreign 
to successive quality crops. 

This is a difficult doctrine to present 
effectively to agriculturists serving, as 
always in the past, under the obvious 
economic injustices which beset them as 
limiting factors. But quality crops, and 
permanent agriculture are objects which 
should be served ahead of the profit¬ 
making motive, and these factors are 
inseparable from the use of common 
barnyard manure as the one essential 
soil amendment. The phosphate prin¬ 
ciple is a short range one only, to give 
it its very best recommendation. 

There are a great many other factors 
which enter into the problem, scientific 
as well as economic, but the foregoing 
is one representing the facts found and 
the opinions expressed by leading soil 
scientists the world over.—S. E., Green¬ 
way, Sask. 


A survey of vitamin B white flour and 
bread in 18 of the largest Canadian 
cities made recently by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, Ot¬ 
tawa, indicated that about 22 per cent 
of the total sales of bread each week in 
these cities was vitamin B white bread. 


Flax Acreage For 1944 


T HE Canadian flax acreage in 1943 was 
2,947,800 acres. The previous year, 
1942, was a year of bumper crops and 
ample moisture, with the result that 
very high yields per acre were secured. 
The experience of flax growers in 1943, 
however, was not nearly so satisfactory. 
Average yields were much lower, fields 
were very weedy in many cases, and 
dockage was very high. 

Like other oil seed crops, such as 
soybeans, sunflower and Argentine rape, 
the production of flax during the 
war is very important, so much so that 
it is not at all likely that production 
of these crops will reach desirable pro¬ 
portions. Flax has always been the prin¬ 
cipal oil seed crop produced in this 
country, and probably three quarters of 
the flax seed crop comes from the prov¬ 
ince of Saskatchewan. Nevertheless, the 
high acreage of 1943 was about 14 times 
the acreage grown in 1938. 

Prior to August 1, 1943, the price of 
No. 1 C.W. flax seed to the grower was 
$2.25 per bushel, basis Fort William. At 
that date, the price was increased to 
$2.50 per bushel. When flax was being 
considered at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference in Ottawa in December, it 
was apparent that there would be a 
sharp decrease in acreage in 1944, and 
the objective was therefore set at 1,890,- 
600 acres. Since that time however, the 
need for more oil seed crops has been 
emphasized, and consideration has been 
given to ways and means of increasing 
flax acreage in western Canada. 

The National Barley and Flax Seed 
Committee held its annual meeting in 
Winnipeg in February, where once more • 
the need for the greatest possible pro¬ 
duction of flax seed was emphasized. Al¬ 
though the flaxseed price has been 
increased somewhat, the Committee 


concluded that the 1943 acreage objec¬ 
tive would not be reached unless there 
was a substantial upward revision of 
the price. It was argued that, with the 
price of wheat raised to $1.25 per bushel, 
with the possibility of some further 
return to producers on participation 
certificates, the flax price should be at 
least two and a half times the price 
of wheat; and that even at $3.25 per 
bushel for flax, the figure which was 
recommended by the Committee, there 
was no guarantee that the 1943 flax 
acreage could be maintained. 

It was also made clear by representa¬ 
tives from the United States who at¬ 
tended the meeting in Winnipeg, that 
the situation as to oil-bearing crops 
there is not too hopeful, and that the 
situation was, in fact, serious. Further¬ 
more, while the experience of most 
growers of sunflowers last year was rea¬ 
sonably satisfactory, and while some of 
the growers producing Argentine rape 
reported fairly high yields, the 1943 ex¬ 
perience with soybeans was not partic¬ 
ularly hopeful. Ontario produces much 
the largest acreage of this crop, but the 
season of 1943 was very unsatisfactory, 
only two acres being harvested for each 
three acres sown. In addition, after 
deducting the estimated quantities re¬ 
quired for feed and seed, there would 
remain available for marketing only 
about ten bushels per acre, out of an 
average yield per acre of 16.9 bushels. 

The need for the greatest possible 
acreage of flax seed, therefore, is at once 
apparent, and the decision of the Na¬ 
tion Barley and Flax Seed Committee 
to recommend a price of $3.25 for flax 
would seem to have been a wise one, 
if it is assumed that the need is as great 
as was reported to the committee. 



[Photo courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Power farming in North Africa. Modern machinery is enabling the territory released from 
Nazi domination to produce for the feeding of Europe. 


Each Sprouting Seed 
Means More To Feed 

...GROW MORE IN ’44 



F ERTILE land and fair weather are big factors in 
bringing a bumper crop. But when you come right 
down to it, seeds must be properly planted to grow into 
golden heads of grain. 

There’s one sure way of giving the seed you grow a 
better start . . . with an Oliver Superior 38 Drill. Here’s 
3 drill that, with almost uncanny accuracy, puts 
the proper number of kernels at the proper depth 
• . . that doesn’t waste precious grain. 

In the principle of the Double Run Force Feed, each 
feed wheel section plants exactly the same number of 
kernels—no more, no less. As long as there’s a handful of 
grain in the big, bushel-to-the-foot steel hopper, the seed 
is measured out accurately . . . evenly distributed . . . 
gently laid in the firm, moist soil under the center of the 
discs ... just the spot for speedy germination and develop¬ 
ment of a sturdy root system. 

The famous oil-bath suspended transmission of the 
Oliver Superior 38 Drill permits 60 different changes in 
the quantity of seed sown. Two-section feed wheels will 
plant large or small seeds... handle every crop that’s drilled. 

You’ll like this world-famous grain drill that’s easy to 
pull and easy to operate. Reliable and economical, it 
never seems to wear out. Its sturdy frame stands years 
of bumps and jars and strains. 

If you need a grain drill to plant more acres . . . and if 
you want bigger yields than you’ve ever had before . . . 
better order one from your Oliver dealer today. He’ll have 
more new drills this year—and plenty of repair parts for 
all your old machinery. Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg. 


OLIVER 

9 Different Sizes and Types of Tractors 



Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows— 



Overhead Beam 
Disc Plows 


STU R DY — THE OTHER WORD FOR OLIVER 
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| Hints and Gadgets for the Handy Man 

Practical suggestions for the mechanically minded 


FRANKLIN BACTERINS 


are produced by the most advanced methods known to science. For 
successful vaccination of a herd of calves against Blackleg, all you 
need is a syringe, some disinfectant and a bottle of 

FRANKLIN BLACKLEG BACTERIN 

Our 1944 booklet contains a lot of handy information 
for the livestock breeder—Flow to tell the common 
livestock diseases—-How to prevent them and the best 
method of treatment. A copy of the booklet is yours 
FREE for the asking. 

We are headquarters for all the high grade bacterins 
and vaccines made by the 0. M. Franklin Company, 
also for branding, dehorning and tattooing supplies. 

J. A. DUNNIGAN & CO. CALGARY, ALTA. 


Reconditioning Coleman Lamp 

When the mantle of a Coleman lamp 
turns black, it is due to a lack of air. 
The remedy is to clean the parts, in¬ 
cluding the air 

intake tube, r-j-i—, nr-—i 

mixing chain- ^Generator] 

ber, burner I Im 1/ 
tubes and caps. r**j /\ 

Replace any( )_^Jamb Nutj 

parts that are 
burnt out or 
corroded. A 
bent or warped 
generato r 
should be 
straightened. It 
must be straight 
in line with the 
air intake tube. 

Be sure that 
the gas tip 
cleaning needle 
is working. Car¬ 
bon tends to 
form on the 
small aperture 
through which 
the vaporized 
gasoline passes into the air intake, 
where it is mixed with air. A very thin 
wire attached to an eccentric at the 
lower end, with a cat’s whisker at the 
upper end, is built into the lamp. If the 
generator is plugged it may be because 
the cleaning needle is out of repair. It 
should be replaced so that the aper¬ 
ture will be kept clear. 

The fountain should be kept very 
clean at all times. Rinse it out thor¬ 
oughly with gasoline. If there is a loss 
of pressure due to a leak, locate the leak 
by holding the fountain under water, 
and then repair it. 

A booklet on reconditioning and re¬ 
pairing Coleman products has been 
issued and can be obtained for the ask¬ 
ing from your local dealer or from The 
Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, 
9 Davis Street, Toronto. 


Repairing Chain 

To repair a broken 
chain, use a nail 
bent as shown. This 
comes in handy 
these days when re- 
pair links and even MCk 
haywire are hard to 
get. You can always 1 

find a nail around _ 

the place.—Henry Schuett, Westmark. 
Woking, Alta. 


twisted 
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Protect your stock against 
skipping fever and swine 
plague (known as Hemorr¬ 
hagic Septicemia). Use 
Franklin H.S. Bacteria. 


Gas Tip 
Cleaning 
Needle I 


Saving Old Paint Brushes 

If you have some old paint brushes 
no longer usable because they have 
hardened, don’t throw them away. Try 
softening them this way. Put the 
brushes into boiling vinegar and allow 
to simmer over a slow fire for a few 
minutes. Then wash out the brushes in 
soap suds. This will, in most cases, make 
the brushes soft, pliable and usable 
again. 


Eccentri< 

Block 


Wire 

Lever 


To Heat Soldering Iron 

To heat a soldering iron in a coal or 
wood stove, cap a piece of pipe, place 
it in the stove and insert the soldering 


Tip Cleaner 
Unit 


TAP oh OlGCe OF PiPEL ^ ** 

iron in it. This will overcome burning 
the tinning off the iron.—Grant McLeod. 


Vermin-proofing Insulation 

There is always the possibility in in¬ 
sulating wall spaces with sawdust, mill 
shavings, ground cobs or com stalks, 
chopped hay, or any fill insulation, that 
it will become infested with vermin. 
The simplest way to prevent this is to 
spread the material out and sprinkle it 
generously with creosote or other effec¬ 
tive repellent, and then mix it well by 
turning with a shovel. This also helps 
to preserve the material against rotting. 

In a dwelling, where some people 
might object to the creosote, dry lime 
is often sprinkled over the material as 
it is packed into place, but this is not 
so effective as the creosote. Commercial 
insulations are usually factory treated 
against vermin.—I. W. Dickerson. 


Lace Leather Cutter 

To start with, all you need to make 
this gadget is a jack knife. Hunt up a 
bit of stick and 
trim it as shown, 
one notch being 
to cut belt lacing 
the proper width 


pocket knife 
stuck IM 

BEMCH-- 


Buckle Tongue Froi 

An old buckle can 
sometimes be repaired 
by removing the old 
or broken tongue and 
putting in its place 
a split key or cotter pin. 

Sharp edges can be re¬ 
moved by filing. I have 
found this to be a very 
satisfactory repair. — 

Donald H. Clark, Neepawa, Man, 

Remove Lettering From Sacks 

Cloth flour sack material can be put 
to many uses if the printing is removed. 
Do this by dipping the sacks in kerosene 
oil, washing thoroughly in cold water 
and then boiling. 


SPLIT 

KEY 


MoTched piece 
of wood / 


and the other to cut shoe lacing. Then 
stick the jack knife in the bench and 
go to work on the leather, which has 
been trimmed approximately round. 
You will soon get on to the knack of 
making laces as fast as you can count 
them. 


A Handy Vise 

This is how I made a vise that comes 
in pretty handy lots of times. I took 
two pieces of hardwood and after shap¬ 
ing them attached them together at the 
bottom with two pieces of iron. Then I 


IVlAKE your animals and acres more productive than ever 
this year and you’ll play your part in the drive to victory. Con¬ 
crete improvements will help you. Send for your free copy of 
"What the Farmer can do with Concrete”. It tells how to build 
a concrete milk house, barn floor and foundation, manure pit, 
root cellar and many other permanent structures. Mail coupon 
below for Farm Book and other literature of value to dairy 
farmers. 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Company Building Phillips Square Montreal 
Sales Offltes; Quebec Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


Good Staple Puller 

An old worn-out mowing machine 
guard will make a good staple puller. 
Drive the point of the guard through 
the staple between wire and the post. 

Protecting Scoop Shovel 

To protect the grain shovel from 
catching on nails on a rough floor 
when shovelling grain or coal, make 
three runners to keep the edge slightly 


WHEEL AT 
Top OF JACK 


DRILL "mole 
j Put steel 
F^BOLT 


the screw 
Bolt of jack 


Canada Cement Company Limited, 

870 Canada Cement Gompany Building, Phillips Square, Montreal. 

Send me your book— 

D "What the Farmer can do with Concrete’’ 

□ "Concrete on the Dairy Farm” 


TWO PIECES IRON 

With two bolts 


V^^FENCE 

staples 

above the surface. These are ordinary 
fence staples. Simply put them on the 
edge and hammer them flat.—A. S. 
Wurz, jr., Rockyford, Alta. 


took an old automobile jack apart and 
reassembled it as shown. For the handle 
I used a steel bolt, for which a hole had 
been drilled.—Howard T. Shorrock, Min- 
nedosa, Man. 


Address. 
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There are 20 good ones (or every bad actor and some are good for 

two gophers a day 
By KERRY WOOD 

OUR thousand years ago the kings perfectly developed bird in the world, is 

of Old China used to ride out from now becoming the rarest hawk in North 

their walled cities with slim, blue- America. 

grey hawks perched on their But then, we never did give hawks a 
ir-padded wrists. There would be fair deal. For example, take the case of 

ile retinue of courtiers following those large, broad-winged hawks which 

ing, as well as a troop of trained soar above our wheatlands. The family 

men. One man, riding close be- is known as the buzzard-hawks, and 

the royal personage, had a silver some of the best known members of it 

old frame-work built up from his are the Red-tailed Hawk, the Swain- 

: and on this frame was perched son’s, and the large Ferruginous Rough- 
nber of the graceful hawks, all leg. Most farmers call them “chicken- 
ied to their perches with tiny hawks” and shoot them every chance 
1 chains and every bird had head they get—I know of one farmer who 

/es covered with a silken hood. carries a .22 rifle in his truck or car 

a the colorful cavalcade would everywhere he goes, and he bragged one 
the game country and the hunts- day that he had just killed eleven of 
vould then beat the coverts until these big hawks on his way to town, 
flushed a plover or a snipe or a averaging one hawk per mile. Just try 
ant. When that moment came the to tell that kind of farmer these birds 

ierked the hood from his hawk’s are his friends and he’ll laugh at you. 

and flung it high into the air. The “Only dead hawks are good hawks,” 
'ould break out fast pointed wings, he’ll tell you, and at the school-house 
a moment until it spotted the meeting he’ll vote to pay the children 
then hurtle away to give chase, two cents apiece for hawk feet and 
few seconds the fleeing pheasant consider he’s doing the community a 
;d its plight and started to dodge good turn. 

side to side. But the swift and agile But just take a minute to study the 
could match it turn for turn, seek- facts. Learn what the Biological Survey 
) get above the intended victim, people say about such birds. They send 
could once get above the hawk out field men to study the stomach con- 
wed its wings and streaked down- tents of hundreds of hawks and in the 
in a terrific burst of speed, the case of the large, soaring buzzard- 
i curved to strike. That ended hawks, they find absolute proof that 

gophers and mice make up ninety per 
cent of the birds’ victims. 

S TUDY it out a little farther. The large 
Ferruginous Roughleg Hawk lives al¬ 
most exclusively upon gophers during 
its summer stay with us. Each adult 
hawk of this kind eats at least one 
gopher per day to keep body and soul 
flapping in unison, and as they come 
to us in mid-April every spring and stay 
until mid-September or later, that 
means each hawk is here 150 days and 
gets a chance to eat 150 gophers per 
season. Just like everything else hawks 
get married and live in pairs, and a pair 
of Roughleg Hawks need double fare and 
therefore do away with 300 gophers per 
season. In the natural course of events, 
a month or two after the adults pair 
up they hatch out a family. They aver¬ 
age two to four youngsters per family, 
so we’ll call it three young ones to be 
conservative. Now, during the first 
month of their lives, these three young 
ones will likely be content with sharing 
two gophers daily among the three of 
them. Two gophers a day for thirty days 
comes to sixty gophers more to add to 
our growing total, now 360 gophers. And 
the last two months of summer, sixty 
days in all, the three hawk youngsters 
grow large and hungry and require one 
gopher per day apiece to keep from 
catching malnutrition. Three times 
sixty days, or gophers, is 180 gophers 
more. Added to our previous total of 360 
gophers, we now have a grand total of 
540 gophers eaten by that one Ferru¬ 
ginous Roughleg Hawk family in a 
single season. 

Carry the figures just a little farther. 
Experts estimate that each gopher, given 
ideal conditions for destruction, can 
destroy one bushel of grain in a single 
growing season. Let’s say that the 
average gopher is only one-fifth as bad 
as the gopher living right in the grain 
field: that means each gopher can 
destroy one-fifth of a bushel of grain 
per season. So by killing 540 gophers, it 
works out that our Roughleg Hawk 
family actually saves the farmer 108 
bushels of grain. Call it the even 100, 
and let us say that the farmer’s produce 
is worth the horribly low price of only 
50 cents per bushel. That means one 
family of hawks has saved the farmer 
$50 worth of grain from the gopher 
hordes for one season alone. And hawks 
have a habit of living a long time, 
averaging 20 years apiece if allowed to 
reach hawk old-age. During every one 
of those 20 years each hawk will be eat¬ 
ing gophers and raising a family that 
eats gophers. Twenty times $50 works 
out to $1,000, the potential worth of 
each gopher-eating hawk family to the 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Asbestos roll roofing 


• You get the economy of roll roofing —plus the 
permanent protection which only ASBESTOS can give 
—when you choose Johns-Manville Asbestos Roll Roof¬ 
ing for your farm buildings. 

Unlike ordinary roofing felts, Asbestos felts do not 
readily yield up their asphalt impregnation under the 
sun’s rays. That is why J-M Asbestos Roll Roofings 
remain in good condition for so many extra years. 

Backed by 86 years’ experience, Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roll Roofings meet every farm need—and provide low- 
cost protection for your valuable farm buildings. 


I NDEED, comparison with ourselves 
puts the bird away ahead of our hunt¬ 
ing methods. Of course, I’ll agree that the 
sport of falconry was a cruel game, but 
it was not the fault of the noble-spirited 
birds used in the sport. The cruelty en¬ 
tered the pastime because humans en¬ 
couraged killing by keeping the hawks 
always hungry and underfed to make 
them keener on hunting. 

In the wilds the Peregrine Falcon of 
Canada is a grand bird, a beautiful and 
thrilling creature to watch, and a real 
sportsman. And how do humans reward 
the bird? We have shot him on sight, 
because we grudged him the few gulls, 
the few ducks and small birds the hawk 
requires for food. We have placed him 
on the Black List of vermin which may 
be shot at all times of the year. We have 
raided their lofty nests and smashed 
their eggs or wrung the necks of the 


for the new J-M "Farm Idea Book”... a big, 
colorful 64-page handbook packed with in¬ 
formation of real value to wartime farmers. 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Limited, Dept. CG-42 
199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 

I enclose !0£ in coin for which please send me a copy 
of the J-M "Farm Idea Book". I am specially interested in 
Roofing □; Rock Wool Insulation □; Asbestos Siding □; 


Address 


Name 


young ones. 


farmer. And still we have farmers 


The result is that of late years the thanking the birds for this $1,000 service 
wonderful Peregrine Falcon, the most by giving the hawks half a cent’s worth 
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Made in 
Canada 


When you learn of fresh action on 
the China front, you can be sure 
that motorized equipment is "in 
there—pitching”. And, it must get 
through. Thousands of the trucks are equipped 
with the same make of spark plugs and fuel 
pumps which has served so well, so long. 
They wear the AC emblem, which is known 
as a symbol of good engineering, trustworthy 
performance, and precision manufacturing. 

Conservation here 
Means Victory Over there 

In order that military vehicles, planes, and 
ships may have all the AC Spark Plugs and 
other products needed, we here at home, can¬ 
not have as many. 

In the panel below, is the brief story of the 
care these devices require. Use it—faithfully 
—to conserve your transportation by keeping 
your AC devices in condition. When replace¬ 
ment is necessary, select AC—for continued satisfaction. 


SPARK PLUGS — Dirty or worn plugs 
waste up to 10% on gas. They also 
cause hard starting, weaken your 
battery. Have your plugs cleaned 
and adjusted every few months. 

AIR CLEANERS — A dirty air cleaner 
chokes down the flow of air into the 
carburetor. Your air cleaner should 
be rinsed whenever your car is 
lubricated. 


FUEL PUMPS—Practically trouble free. 
But, if yours has been in use thirty 
or forty thousand miles, a check-up 
may be due. 

DRIVING INSTRUMENTS-Speedometer, 
gasoline gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature gauge 
seldom need service. But, if they 
give trouble, have them cared for 
at once. 



Spark Plugs Air Cleaners Fuel Pumps Driving Instruments 


Other Well-Known Lines of UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 

AC Fuel Pumps, Gauges and Speedometers • NEW DEPARTURE 
Ball Bearings • AC Oil Filters • HYATT Roller Bearings • GUIDE 
Lamps • HARRISON Thermostats • HARRISON Radiators • DELCO- 
REMY Starting, Lighting, Ignition • KLAXON Horns PACKARD 
Cable • DELCO Shock Absorbers • DELCO Hydraulic Brakes 

UNITED MOTORS SERVICE DIVISION 

OF GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LIMITED 


heart. 

A smart way to look after valuable 
assets, huh? 

Counting buzzard hawks, falcons, the 
short-winged accipiters, and the marsh 
hawk harrier, we have fifteen varieties 
of hawks scattered across Canada and 
every variety suffers at human hands 
because of the old, wrong idea that 
hawks are no good. 

Take the beautiful little falcon of the 
fence-posts, the dainty Sparrow Hawk. 
People still shoot this lovely little fellow 
because they think it lives on songbirds. 
In actual fact the misnamed Sparrow 
Hawk devotes most of its time to 
catching grasshoppers, and is one of 
the farmer’s best friends on that ac¬ 
count. 

The perky Sparrow Hawk comes off 
second best in the old darky’s story 
about the time the Sparrow Hawk met 
a big buzzard a-sittin’ on a fence post, 
sunning itself easy and lazy. 

“How’s tricks?” asks the Sparrow 
Hawk. 

“Oh, so-so,” sez the buzzard. “Cain’t 
complain any.” 

“Good,” chirps the Sparrow Hawk, 
bobbin’ Up and down like a travellin’ 
salesman. “What kind of line’re you 
workin’ now, huh?” 

“Work? Sho, now, I don’ do no work,” 
sez the buzzard. 

“Don’t do no work?” repeats the Spar¬ 
row Hawk. “Well, say! How yo’ manage 
to make yourself a livin’, if’n you don’t 
do no work?” 

“I jest waits on de Lawd,” sez the 
buzzard, soft and pious. 

“Waits on de Lawd!” sputters the 
Sparrow Hawk. “Oh, come now! Dat 
ain’t no way to do things. Dat’s out-en- 
out lazy! Don’t you know dat de Lawd 
helps dem what helps themselves?” 

“Mebbe so,” sez de buzzard. “But me, 
I jest waits on de Lawd, and I likes it.” 

“But dat’s no good a-tall,” protests 
the Sparrow Hawk. “Dat’s gonna get 
you nowhere. You gotta have git an’ go, 
to arrive anywheres in this world. Now, 
you just keep an eye on me for a min¬ 
ute. See that green grasshopper a- 
flittin’ by over there, raspin’ his legs 
an’ chirpin’? You watch, now! I’m 
gonna go after dat bug! I’m gonna show 
you how to catch a supper.” 

So the perky little Sparrow Hawk lits 
out full tilt and fast, an’ fust thing hap¬ 
pens is he bangs his head on the barb 
wire fence and busts his neck and falls 
to the ground. 

The old buzzard looks on a minute 
without moving, but when he sees that 
the Sparrow Hawk is stone-cold, he just 
hops down and proceeds to have supper. 

“Tain’t so bad,” sez the buzzard as he 
gathers that sparrow hawk into his in¬ 
nards. “’Tain’t so bad, this here waitin’ 
on de Lawd.” 

I THOUGHT at first I could hook a 
moral out of that story and tack it on 
to my argument about hawks, but per¬ 
haps it’ll be best to let her lay as she is. 

What I want to argue is that every 
one of the fifteen varieties of hawks 
common to Canada deserves our protec¬ 
tion, with the possible exception of the 
Goshawk or Blue Hawk. The fast fly¬ 
ing Gos is the bad fellow of a fine 
family, the one who has farmers blam¬ 
ing every hawk in the sky for this one’s 
misdeeds. He’s the bird that darts into 
the farmyard and makes off with a 
plump pullet before the farmer can or¬ 
ganize to protect his property. This 
banditry makes a man mad and the 
farmer is apt to line his gun sights on 
every hawk he sees after that. But the 
trouble is many of our beneficial hawks 
frequently circle over the farm yard, and 
it is so easy to forget that they may be 
looking for mice and gophers. 

In actual fact it is always safe to 
assume that you’ll see twenty good 
hawks for every rare bad actor of the 
family, and therefore it pays to give all 
hawks the benefit of the doubt until 
such time as one provides proof of an 
evil disposition. 

They are truly valuable birds and in 
many ways they constitute our most in¬ 
teresting bird family. Many of them 
mate for life. It has also been proved, 
by means of leg banding, that the same 
hawks return to the same old nesting 
sites year after year, and if a farmer 
once gets a beneficial pair nesting on 
his land he may have them there for a 
score of years. It pays to leave their 
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nests alone, too, for many hawks are 
courageous enough to actually tackle 
man in defense of their homes. Not one 
single member of the hawk family is 
cursed with the blood or killing lust so 
common to animals such as weasels, 
skunks, the cat family, and members of 
the human race. Hawks are the police¬ 
men of the wilds and constantly do 
beneficial work by keeping in check the 
periodic plagues of mice, lemmings, and 
rabbits that occasionally over-run the 
land. Often their swift talons bring the 
relief of death to wounded and crippled 
birds and animals who would otherwise 
suffer. 

The hawk is one of nature’s most im¬ 
portant links in the balance of life in 
the wilds, and its presence insures the 
healthy condition of our woods and farm 
lands. So give them a break from now 
on and start saving instead of shooting 
hawks. 



KEEP YOUR 
EDGED TOOLS 

SHARP 

MAKE THEM 
LAST LONGER 


Sharpen your Mower 
Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 
and Axes with the 
Carborundum Brand 
No. 57 File. 

Available only through 
your dealer 

CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD. 

Niagara tails, Canada. 




BUILD THIS BODY BETTER 


Decide how many Hogs you can handle. 
Breed accordingly, based on raising a 
larger percentage of piglets to maturity. 
Such a goal IS possible if brood sows, 
piglets ond growing pigs get the health, 
frame and body-building nutrients pro¬ 
vided through Burns' "ViGoR" Hog 
Feeds and Supplements. These are 
essential if piglets are to be produced 
with greater vitality at birth. Start 
them right — feed them right — and 
watch them grow faster into the quality 
hogs that secure the top market prices. 




• Sow Breeder Supplement 
0 Pig Starter Supplement 
0 Hog Utility Supplement 


Burns? 


YiGoR 


LABORATORY 

TESTED 




FEEDING SUPPLEMENTS 


SOLD SY GOOD FEED DEALERS 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED 
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The brooder house should be put in first-class shape to receive chicks when they arrive. 


ould be put in firs t-class shape to receive cnicns 
Heavy losses can be avoided by this precaution. 


1944 Poultry Objective 

E ARLY in December the second annual 
Dominion-Provincial conference was 
held in Ottawa to discuss food require¬ 
ments and agricultural production 
objectives for 1944. Reports show that 57 
commodities were considered at this 
conference and for 45 of them increased 
production is required in 1944. A de¬ 
crease in the estimated requirements of 
four commodities was indicated and no 
change in eight others. So long as the 
war continues, the production of food 
will be a vital part of our national 
effort. 

In the field of poultry production the 
objective in 1943 was for 335 million 
dozens of eggs, and for 1944 the esti¬ 
mated need is for 368 million dozens, or 
a further increase of 10 per cent. In 
poultry meats a further increased pro¬ 
duction of 11 per cent in chicken and 
fowl and 14 per cent in turkeys will be 
required this year. 

The substantial increases in poultry 
production that have taken place during 
the past three years are due to the in¬ 
creased number and size of poultry 
flocks and to improved methods of poul¬ 
try keeping. Since the outbreak of war 
poultry keepers have rendered an out¬ 
standing service in supplying food for 
export and for meeting the vastly in¬ 
creased domestic demand. The revenue 
from this phase of agricultural produc¬ 
tion has doubled since 1941. 


this year to take care of an increased 
volume of business, but the supply of 
hatching eggs from approved flocks may 
prove insufficient to keep all hatcheries 
operating at full capacity. There is evi¬ 
dence that the demand for chicks in 
1944 will exceed that of 1943. Farm flock 
owners who have not already placed 
their orders for chicks should do so 
without delay. It is a mistake to order 
more chicks than can be efficiently 
brooded; but if unsexed chicks are pur¬ 
chased, about 300 should be obtained for 
every 100 pullets needed in the autumn. 
If sexed chicks are purchased, only half 
this number is needed. 


Poultry Conference Conclusions 

D ELEGATES numbering almost 100 
and representing producers, hatch- 
erymen, feed dealers and manufacturers, 
the produce trade, and the Provincial and 
Dominion governments attended the na¬ 
tional poultry conference in Ottawa 
during the month of January. Delegates 
were present from coast to coast and 
three days were spent discussing present 
and future plans for the poultry in¬ 
dustry in Canada. The conference was 
called by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture and was the most represent¬ 
ative gathering of its kind ever held. The 
prairie provinces were well represented 
by 10 delegates from Manitoba, 11 from 
Saskatchewan, and 11 from Alberta. At 
the close of the conference several re¬ 
commendations were made. 

The conference favored the negotia¬ 
tion of a four-year contract with Great 
Britain for eggs, at prices no lower-than 
under the present one-year contract. 
The recommendation was also made 
that a Dominion Board be set up to 
purchase surplus poultry products, and 
that floor prices to producers be estab¬ 
lished. 

It was urged that training in poultry 
keeping be made available to men and 
women upon being demobilized from the 
armed forces, and that a study be made 
of postwar markets in Europe. 

Increased investigational work deal¬ 
ing with feeds and disease control was 
recommended. Numerous problems deal¬ 
ing with the present Record of Per¬ 
formance policy, including the super¬ 
vision of breeding flocks and hatcheries, 
were fully discussed and suggestions 
made for needed changes. 

Ordering Chicles 

I N 1943, many flock owners delayed 
placing their orders for chicks until a 
short time before they wished to take 
delivery. Most hatcheries were booked 
well in advance and late orders had to 
wait their turn. There were many dis¬ 
appointments. A number of hatcheries 
have increased their incubator capacity 


Simple Test For Hatchability 

O NE of the important factors that in¬ 
fluence the hatchability of eggs is the 
thickness and texture of the shell. In 
the February issue of The Country 
Guide, feeds that are required by breed¬ 
ing birds, including those needed for the 
manufacture of strong shells, were out¬ 
lined. With good rations, and when eggs 
are hatched under well controlled con¬ 
ditions, such as in the commercial hat¬ 
cheries, 30 to 40 per cent of all eggs that 
are set, fail to hatch. Unhatchable eggs 
represent a loss to the producer and to 
the hatcheryman. It results also in a 
wastage of urgently needed food. 

A careful examination of eggs in¬ 
tended for hatching, will permit the re¬ 
moval of those with very poor shells, 
either thin or porous. Investigation 
work commenced at the Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, has shown that the 
specific gravity of a newly laid egg 
is a good indication of its hatchability. 
The specific gravity of an egg is largely 
dependent upon the amount or weight of 
shell. The recommended procedure in 
carrying out the test is to make up a 
salt solution of such strength that when 
new-laid eggs are immersed, 20 to 30 
percent of them will float and the re¬ 
mainder will sink to the bottom of the 
container. 

An earthenware crock is the best type 
of container to use for the purpose. If 
more than 30 percent of the eggs float, 
the strength of the solution should be 
decreased by adding water; if less than 
20 percent float, more salt should be dis¬ 
solved in the solution. The strength of 
the salt solution should be checked daily 
and the vessel kept covered when not in 
use to reduce evaporation. For accurate 
testing of the salt solution a hydro¬ 
meter is needed, but eggs of low specific 
gravity can be detected and removed, if 
care is exercised in maintaining the 
suggested percentages of eggs that float 
and that sink. 

Eggs must be tested in the salt solu¬ 
tion before they are 24 hours old. A 
group of a dozen or more eggs can be 
immersed at one time and they should 
be left in the solution only long enough 
to determine if they sink or float. When 
removed from the salt solution they 
should be rinsed in clear water and 
placed on a rack to dry. Eggs that have 
been found to float should be kept 
separate and used for home consump¬ 
tion or marketed. Those that sink in the 
solution should be stored, after they are 
dry, in a suitable place for hatching 
eggs. Tests of thousands of eggs show 
that hatchability can be increased by 
about 5 per cent by setting only those 
that sink in the salt solution. Producers 
are usually paid according to the per¬ 
centage of hatch. By using the specific 
gravity test, eggs of low hatchability 
can be consumed at home or sold for 
food, and those shipped to the hatchery 
will qualify for a higher price per dozen. 
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VIDOVA \ 

What it is-and why i 
it means so much ^ 
to poultrymen d 


Vidova” is a concentrate of Vita- 
I containing 1,000 million 
.C. units per imperial gallon. 


Every poultryman knows that Vitamin D—the sunshine vita¬ 
min—is an essential factor in higher egg production, greater 
hatchability, and faster growth. However, under today’s inten¬ 
sive methods, poultry are not exposed to enough direct sun¬ 
light, and natural fish oils, although a source of Vitamin D, are 
expensive, bulky and lack stability and uniformity of potency. 


VIDOVA’ DEVELOPED AFTER 
YEARS OF RESEARCH 

To meet the need of a stable, 
uniform and inexpensive 
source of Vitamin D, Vidova 
was developed after years of 
research by Charles E. Frosst 
& Co. It contains 240,000 
A.O.A.C. units per gram, 
and, being made in Canada 
under laboratory control, it 
is of uniform potency and 
always available. 


USED BY LEADING FEED 
MANUFACTURERS 

Leading feed manufacturers 
were quick to see the import¬ 
ance of “Vidova” as a reli¬ 
able source of Vitamin D, 
and now many poultry feeds 
are being fortified with this 
important food supplement. 
Because proper feeding means 
healthier birds and more 
profit for the rancher, it pays 
to buy these feeds always. 


Feeds Fortified with Vidova Cost No More! 


VITAFEED CONCENTRATES LIMITED 

85 Richmond St. West • Toronto 

So/e agents for Quebec Province - Vio-Bin (Canada) Limited, 637 Craig St. W., Montreal 




Help increase yields of 
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Reduce waste of labour, time and 
fertilizer. It’s easy to use —inexpen¬ 
sive — and generally means more 
profits for you. 


Treat your seeds with 

» CERESAN 


r 


..... 


Frequently subscribers forget to sign their orders, or leave off 
the address, and we must wait for a complaint before we can 
place the name on our subscription list. Address all mail 

carefully. 
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Your Help Appreciated 

W E want all of those who have so 
kindly filled in the questionnaires 
in connection with our fruit survey, to 
know that we really do appreciate the 
assistance they have given us. It has 
been impossible to write a personal 
letter acknowledging each of the hun¬ 
dreds of forms received, but with this 
general expression of our appreciation 
also go our very best wishes for a 
successful fruit year. 

We are particularly sorry not to be 
able to acknowledge each request sepa¬ 
rately and individually, because in so 
many cases the comments accompany¬ 
ing the returns have been encouraging 
and complimentary; and in many cases, 
too, extremely interesting and from a 
horticultural point of view. We hope, as 
time and opportunity permit, to make 
use of some of these comments on this 
page. 

May we also urge, too, that- any of 
our readers who have received these 
questionnaires and have not filled them 
out, do so as soon as possible. Each 
additional report received, even if it 
only includes one or two varieties, helps 
to build up the important background 
of experience which it is the purpose 
of this survey to use for the benefit of 
everyone. 

Garden Suggestions 

By CHARLES WALKOF 
Dominion Experimental Station, Morden 

G ARDENING begins in March. Some 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, early 
cabbage, cauliflower, etc., should be 
seeded indoors by the end of this month 
to transplant later for an early crop. 
Estimate your needs and prepare now 
for seeding. 

Soil for indoor gardening is quickly 
prepared. Mix'three parts good garden 
soil with one part each of well-rotted 
manure and sand. Sift out the lumpy 
material with a coarse screen and then 
bake the mixture in shallow pans in the 
kitchen oven. This will destroy all weed 
seeds and disease organisms in the soil. 
Place a potato in the soil before baking. 
When the potato is done the soil will be 
sterilized. 

A strong box of inch lumber three 
inches deep is preferable for handling 
plants indoors. Fill it with baked soil 
that has been dampened and stirred 
again. Use the finger tips to firm the 
soil all around, by punching it thor¬ 
oughly. Then fill up again and level it 
off. This prevents the soil from caving 
in while watering afterwards. 
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Large commercial potato storage at Duchess, Alta., operated by N. A. Barker Ltd., and 
having a capacity of 100 carloads, or the product of 250 acres. 


Plant the seed sparingly. Later, thin 
the young plants to stand two inches 
apart. Use soft water, if possible, and 
soak once every six or seven days rather 
than sprinkling daily. 

The above suggestions refer partic¬ 
ularly to plants grown on window sills 
in the house. 

Some gardeners may prefer to use a 
hotbed to start their tomatoes and 
other plants. This is desirable. Hotbeds 
are easily made. Detailed instructions 
can be found in the Morden garden 
Bulletin 85. 

Seed treatment is an excellent prac¬ 
tice. Sweet corn and pea seed, when 
treated with Ceresan, sprout readily in 
the garden and are not so apt to rot in 
the ground during cold spring weather. 
It is not so essential to bake the soil 
for indoor seeding, if the seed is first 
treated. Use as much Ceresan as will 
stay on the tip of a penknife-blade for 
each handful of peas or corn. Semesan 
is preferable for tomato, cabbage and 
cauliflower seed. Use a lump the size of 
a pin’s head for 50 to 100 seeds. The 
chemicals are thoroughly shaken to¬ 
gether with the seed in a closed baking 
powder can and left for at least 24 hours. 
Treated seed is poisonous. Therefore it 
must be out of reach of children. 

How early do you like new potatoes? 
You can have them by July 1, and some¬ 
times earlier, if you sprout the sets be¬ 


fore planting. Two rows of potatoes 150 
feet long require three-quarters of a 
sack of medium sized sets. These sets 
are set on end with the “eye-end” up, 
on the floor of a warm attic or cellar 
sometime in March. They must have 
direct light to develop short, stubby and 
purplish sprouts. A little sand or saw¬ 
dust placed between the tubers and 
occasional sprinkling with warm water 
is done to prevent wilting. The sprouted 
sets are planted out in late April or 
early May, and two inches deep. Warba 
and Bliss Triumph are good early varie¬ 
ties for this purpose. 

The February article on this page 
suggested using commercial fertilizer 
in your 1944 garden. This should in¬ 
crease the yields and also the mineral 
and vitamin content of your vegetables. 
For small seeded vegetables, such as 
onions, carrots, etc., the fertilizer can 
be scattered in a narrow band along 
the row before seeding and then hoed 
in. Another method is to draw shallow 
trenches with the hoe on either side and 
near the rows after the plants are just 
up. The fertilizer is scattered evenly in 
the trenches and covered immediately 
with moist soil. In large gardens the 
Planet Junior seeder is a convenient 
tool for this purpose. One pound of 
ammonium phosphate (11-48) for every 
100 feet of row is ample for best results. 
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Farm Garden Plan 

K EY to garden plan: Row 1: Valen¬ 
tine rhubarb, chives, Washington 
asparagus, as desired. Row 2: 50 

feet of Dutch onion sets, 2 inches 
apart; 100 feet of Bloomsdale Long¬ 
standing spinach, 6 inches apart. Row 3: 
Yellow Globe Danvers onion seed 3 
inches apart, with Scarlet Globe radish 
as markers. Row 4: 70 feet of Snowball 
early turnips, 4 inches apart; 80 feet of 
Grand Rapids leaf lettuce, 6 inches 
apart. Row 5: Little Marvel early peas, 
1 inch apart. Rows 6 and 7: Onward 
late peas, 1% inches apart. Row 8: 75 
feet of Detroit Dark Red early beets, 
3 inches apart; 75 feet of Nantes early 
carrots, 2 inches apart. Row 9: 80 feet 
parsnips, 2% inches apart (use Short 
Thick for heavy soils, and Hollow Crown 
for light soils); 70 feet of parsley, sage 
and summer savory as wanted. Row 10: 
Danish Ballhead late cabbage for stor¬ 
age and sauerkraut, 24 inches apart. 
Row 11: 50 feet Snowball cauliflower, 
24 inches apart; 50 feet Lucullus Swiss 
chard, 6 inches apart; 50 feet Golden 
Acre early cabbage, 24 inches apart. 
Rows 12 and 13: Chantenay carrots for 
storage, IV 2 inches apart. Row 14: 
Canadian Gem rutabaga, or winter 
turnip, 6 inches apart. Row 15: Farthest 
North (very early), Early Chatham, and 
Redskin bush tomatoes, 36 inches apart. 
Row 16: Bounty bush tomatoes, 42 
inches apart. Row 17: 75 feet Round 
Pod Kidney Wax yellow beans, 4 inches 
apart; 75 feet Tendergreen green beans, 
4 inches apart. Rows 18 and 19: Pacer 
or Great Northern dry beans for winter 
use, 4 inches apart. Row 20: 75 feet 
each of Farnorth and Early Champlain 
muskmelon, 12 inches apart. Row 21: 
100 feet Sweet Sensation and 50 feet 
Honey Cream watermelon, 12 inches 
apart. Rows 22 and 23: Warba early 
potatoes, sprouted indoors March 20, 
planted outside May 1, 14 inches apart. 
Row 24: 30 feet of Delcrow slicing cukes; 
50 feet of Mincu dill pickle cukes, 70 
feet National Pickling gherkins, dill, 
(small quantity as wanted). Row 25: 40 
feet Bush marrow, 30 feet citron, 40 
feet Buttercup squash, and 40 feet 
Golden Hubbard squash, 12 inches apart. 
Row 26: 60 feet of Sugar pumpkin, 60 
feet of Boston marrow, 30 feet of Con¬ 
necticut field pumpkin. Rows 27 and 28: 
75 feet each row Golden Early Market 
mid-season sweet corn; 75 feet each row 
Banting early corn, 24 inches apart. 
Rows 29 and 30: Golden Bantam late 
sweet corn, 24 inches apart. Rows 31 to 
42: Irish Cobbler potatoes for winter use. 


PLAN OF HORSE-CULTIVATED VEGETABLE GARDEN 

Under fair conditions this should supply _ _ 

a family of six (plus seasonal help) with Size^ Approx^CJne Acre 
sufficient vegetables during summer, for — 
canning, drying, pickling and storage. 


-CARAGANA — 1 foot apart- 


150 x 300 Feet 


-GREEN ASH—4 feet apart - 
-GREEN ASH—4 feet apart. 


WHITE SPRUCE HEDGE—Trees 4 feet apart 


If tree belt is small plant 2 or 3 rows tall corn or sunflowers in here 
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at-ONION SETS _ —-SPINACH- 


- EARLY TURNIPS- 


-ONION SEED with RADISH- 


PLANT EARLY (AprO) 


-EARLY PEAS- 


LEAF LETTUCE- 


:late peas: 
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This half summerfallowed 
while the other half is cropped 
Use barnyard manure or 
compost generously on 
this part before 
plowing 


TRANSPUNT CAULIFLOWER., 
and CABBAGE May 18-20 
PLANT IN LATE MAY---. 
PLANT INDOORS April 1-5, 


-PARSNIP 


EARLY BEETS - 


-EARLY CARROTS 


-CAULIFL0WER- 


-LATE CABBAGE 


SWISS CHARD- 
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-EARLY CABBAGE- 


: carrots: 


TRANSPLANT June 3-7 


-WINTER TURNIP- 


IBUSH tomatoes: 


-YELLOW BEANS- 


-GREEN BEANS- 


PLANT May 18-24 < 


:dry beans: 
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-WATERMEL0N- 
-MUSKMELON - 
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START SPROUTING March 20-x- r ->i- 
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: EARLY potatoes: 
-CUKES- 
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-GHERKINS - 


-DILL- 




PLANT May 18-24; 
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-PUMPKIN- 


-C1TR0N- 
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DM1D-SEAS0N SWEET CORN! 
IUTE SWEET CORN - 


I EARLY SWEET CORN! 


PLANT May 15-18< 
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12 ROWS WINTER POTATOES 
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Planned your garden yet? This farm garden plan designed for The Country Guide by Charles Walkof, vegetable specialist, 
Dominion Experimental Station. Morden, should be studied with the key to varieties and distances also shown on this page. 
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The HZ program 
of worm control 



Ft Before turning us out on spring 
pasture, give us a thorough worm¬ 
ing with PTZ Pellets or PTZ 
Powder in a drench. 


World Food Situation 

HE U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
Claude Wickard, recently reviewed 
the world situation as to food supplies. 
He pointed out that in Russia millions 
of civilians face actual starvation. Non- 
combatants are existing on the barest 
minimum of food, with meat available 
only on rare occasions, and relying 
mainly on black bread. Japan, consider¬ 
ing the territory it dominates, is still 
in a favorable food position. In Ger¬ 
many, the food situation is considerably 
better than for the same period during 
the first World War, but is clearly and 
steadily worsening. China is not in a 
happy position, due to the disruption of 
war and heavy requisitioning of food 
by the Japanese. There is hunger and 
famine in many parts of China. Great 
Britain will probably be able to main¬ 
tain present standards of nutritions 
since domestic production has greatly 
increased and the shipping situation 
has eased substantially. Generally 
speaking, throughout the world there is 
a scarcity of animal-protein foods, espe¬ 
cially meat and dairy products. 



fn Then when you turn us out 
on pasture, give us PTZ Powder 
mixed with our salt—I part PTZ 
to 10 of salt. It helps keep worm 
eggs from developing in the pas¬ 
ture. PTZ is effective against six 
species of roundworms, including 
stomach worms and nodular 
worms. Be sure to use as directed. 

'Hess & Clark, Ltd. 

LONDON. ONTARIO 


Is Your Horse LAME ? 

.. . due to Spavin, Splint, Ringbone 1" 
above hoof, muscular strain of leg, 
shoulder, stifle or hip—or for super¬ 
ficial swelling ; if the counter-irritant, 
vesicant action of SAVOSS fails to 
give complete satisfaction, return car¬ 
ton or its number, and price will be promptly refunded. 

HUMANE; many have used it instead of “firing”; many 
lay-ups have been avoided or shortened. 

NOW only $3.50 with satisfaction-money-back guaran¬ 
tee. Price and name only, changed — it’s the same Save- 
the-Horse as sold at $5.00 for over 40 years. But 
equally useful for cows, other animals and HUMANS. 
Buy SAVOSS of DRUGGIST — accept no substitute — 
if out of stock, order direct so as to begin use without 
delay. Write for Free Booklet. TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
517F Crawford St. Toronto 4, Ont., Canada 



WEBB’S 

PEDIGREED SEEDS 


TsUHMi 
vegetable ; 

w 

FARM SEED 
GUIDE FOR | 


Famous 
For a Century 

$1 l£> 

Write for copies of 

Webb’s Vegetable and 


Farm Seed Guide 
and 

Webb's Flora! Guide 


Full descriptions of all seeds, 
plants, roses, shrubs, 
fruit bushes, etc., together 
* with detailed cultivating 
instructions, hints and 
suggestions 

WEBB’S SEEDS 

^145 King East Toronto 1, Ont. 


No Abundance Until 1950 

N O matter when the war ends, the 
people of Britain will not have what 
may be considered a plentiful food sup¬ 
ply, until 1950. This was a statement 
made recently by the British Minister 
of Food, Col. J. J. Llewelin. He esti¬ 
mated there would be no bananas until 
1947, and it would be 1948 before there 
would be an abundance of milk and 
strawberries, while fresh eggs and to¬ 
matoes and unrationed candy would not 
be abundant until 1949. 


Oil Crops Go East For Processing 

C ONSIDERING that about 75 per cent 
of Canadian flax seed is produced in 
Saskatchewan, the construction of a 
$2,500,000 plant in Toronto for the ex¬ 
traction and handling of oil-seed crops 
is interesting to western farmers. It is 
estimated that this plant, when com¬ 
pleted, will be able to process 6,750 
bushels of soybeans daily, and 4,500 
bushels of flax seed daily. The plant 
will employ about one hundred people, 
and will manufacture various meals 
and flours, as well as other products to 
be used in various industries and for 
food. It is expected to be In full opera¬ 
tion by December, 1944, and will con¬ 
tain storage capacity for 450,000 bushels 
of oil bearing seeds. 

DAIRYING DOES A 
WAR JOB 

Continued from page 9 


slightly more than 105 million pounds, 
and Quebec 48 million pounds. Never¬ 
theless, these quantities were about 40 
million pounds less than were produced 
in the same two provinces in 1942, 
although still greatly in excess of the 
quantity produced in the year before 
the war. 

The contract with the British Minis¬ 
try of Food for the supply of cheese for 
the year ending March, 1944, calls for 
an export of 150 million pounds, of 
which only 115 million pounds was 
secured. The subsidy on cheese milk, 
already referred to, had an immediate 
effect, with the result that in Novem¬ 
ber, Quebec cheese production had in¬ 
creased 33 per cent, and in December, 
by 190 per cent. 

From the figures already given re¬ 
garding cheese and butter, it should not 
be difficult to realize something of the 
problem facing the government operat¬ 
ing through the Dairy Products Board, 
when it attempts to regulate, for war 
purposes, the production of cheese, but¬ 
ter and other manufactured dairy prod¬ 
ucts. If we remember that some prov¬ 
inces are barely self-sufficient in dairy 
products; that others, such as the 
prairie provinces, normally produce very 
little cheese and a great surplus of 
creamery butter; that the manufacture 
of evaporated and condensed milk is 
logically centered in the most intensive 
dairying areas; and finally that prac¬ 
tically all of the cheese in Canada, 


which is so much desired by Britain, is 
manufactured in Ontario and Quebec, 
the problem of securing a balanced pro¬ 
duction of these various products can 
be more readily imagined. The con¬ 
sumer of fluid milk in Canada is also 
making calculation and prediction more 
difficult by consuming steadily increas¬ 
ing quantities of whole milk. 

Under wartime conditions, the gov¬ 
ernment has resorted to about the only 
means available to it, of regulating the 
production of these dairy products, 
namely, the use of subsidies. In some 
cases, as in the case of fluid milk, the 
subsidy has been a consumer subsidy, 
and has enabled consumers to purchase 
milk at two cents less than would other¬ 
wise be the retail price per quart. In 
other cases, subsidies have been paid 
with the definite aim of making the 
manufacture of some dairy products 
more profitable than the manufacture 
of some other product less urgently 
required. Today, for example, the gov¬ 
ernment is faced with a three-way tug- 
of-war, involving first, the consumer 
subsidy on fluid milk, which concerns 
not only the price ceiling, but the cost- 
of-living index, and the health of the 
people of this country; second, the sub¬ 
sidy on butterfat, or creamery butter 
production, which seems to be required 
in order to maintain the present butter 
ration in Canada of eight ounces per 
week; and third, the maintenance of a 
sufficiently attractive price for cheese 
to encourage the manufacture of 
enough to supply Britain with what we 
have undertaken to give her. 

One of the surprising developments 
accompanying our greatly increased pro¬ 
duction of dairy products, is the increase 
in quality which has taken place. The 
grading of farm products for market 
extends back over half a century. Grad¬ 
ing practically began with the volun¬ 
tary grading of apples in 1892. The 
Canada Grain Act, which governs the 
grading of our cereal grains was passed 
by Parliament about 1900. The unofficial 
grading of eggs began several years 
prior to 1915, but official grades were 
established in that year, and were made 
to apply to all inter-provincial trade in 
1918, and to the export trade in 1922, 
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while in 1923, there was grading of eggs 
from the producer to the consumer. 
Western Canada was responsible for 
the beginning of butter grading which 
was started in 1914, and made applicable 
to all creameries in 1915. In 1918, uni¬ 
form standards for the three prairie 
provinces were adopted, and these ap¬ 
plied not only to the grading of butter, 
but of cream, also. In 1922, compul¬ 
sory cream grading was introduced into 
Alberta, and later adopted by Sas¬ 
katchewan and Manitoba. In 1922, also, 
the grading of market hogs on a live 
basis was established by the Dominion 
government; and a few years later, rail 
grading on a voluntary basis was estab¬ 
lished, which became compulsory in the 
fall of 1940. In 1940 also, British Colum¬ 
bia made provision for the compulsory 
sale to consumers of graded beef in the 
Vancouver area. 

As pointed out by D. H. McCallum, 
Dairy Commissioner for Alberta, the 
prairie provinces have built up an envi¬ 
able record for quality of cream and 
creamery butter, and this quality has 
been reflected in the price paid for west¬ 
ern butter on the principal Canadian 
markets. Mr. McCallum calculated 
that, if the cream producers of the 
prairie provinces had produced 100 per 
cent of top-grade cream in 1943, their 
returns would have been increased by 
one million dollars, or more. 

Incidentally, Alberta’s dairy products 
output in 1943, amounting to $34,181,- 
500, including $18,332,000 net value to 
producers, plus $3,103,000 of producers 
subsidies, is almost exactly the same as 
the value of Alberta dairy output in 
1920. However, the factory selling value 
of creamery butter last year was 31.75 
cents per pound, as compared with 55.45 
cents per pound in 1920. According to 
F. G. Saunderson, Kelliher, Saskatche¬ 
wan, president of the Saskatchewan 
Dairymen’s Association, Saskatchewan 
dairy production in 1943 amounted to 
$36,585,000, exclusive of subsidies. 

W HAT is the outlook for 1944? A very 
carefully guarded answer to this 
question was given during the Dairy 
Conference by Prof. H. Van Vliet, of 
the Farm Management Department, 
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SPECIAL 


FENCE POST 

MIXTURE 

Every year one out of three fence poets 
lie broken off, due to rot at the ground* 
line. Don’t wait until your Fence Posts 
are down and out. 

You can make your posts last 3 to 5 times 
longer, for 3 to 4 cents per post, by using 
'Osmose' Special Fence & Post Mixture. 

This remarkable preservative combines 
five well-known industrial wood preser¬ 
vatives, and protects posts inside as well 
as outside . . . 1,000,000 "Osmose” 
preserved poles are your guarantee. 

Simply applied like paint. A" above 
to 6" below the groundline, it is an 
easy, effective and economical solution 
to your Fence Post problems. 

See your local dealer, or write direct for 
complete illustrated literature. 

Gallons $3.95—treats 80-150 posts. 
Mail orders shipped postpaid. 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING 
COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 

Western Office: 331-6th Ave. W., Calgary 


Also available at 




No horse can pull his weight if 
he’s infested with Bots and 
Worms. Recondition your 
horses with A SUR-SHOT — 
the guaranteed capsule treat¬ 
ment — safe, sure, quick, cheap. 
$1.50 and $3.00 boxes from your 
dealer or by mail. 


FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL CO.Ltd 

MECIMA S/>SK. 


University of Saskatchewan. He was 
quite hopeful with regard to dairy prod¬ 
ucts for the balance of this year, but 
was careful to explain that, during war¬ 
time, continuation of the high produc¬ 
tion which was achieved in 1943, almost 
entirely depends on the price adjust¬ 
ments engineered by the Dominion gov¬ 
ernment in the way of subsidies. As to 
the postwar outlook, Prof. Van Vliet 
thought that we shall probably go 
through several phases of recovery from 
the influence of war, but pointed out 
that there are several factors which 
suggest a relatively favorable postwar 
picture. For example, he thought that 
we would back out of this war more 
slowly than out of the World War I. We 
would still be fighting Japan after we 
had licked Hitler. Second, the establish¬ 
ment of price control would offset the 
natural tendency toward inflation dur¬ 
ing wartime. Third, the principle of 
lend-lease and mutual aid will have a 
beneficial effect on the peace and will 
tend to eliminate troublesome interna¬ 
tional debts. Fourth, war will leave a 
heavy backlog of consumer demand, 
which gives hope for a high level of 


F OLLOWING its eighth annual 
meeting, which was held in 
Quebec the last week in January, 
the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture met the members of the cabinet 
and presented a brief which summarizes 
the decisions reached at the meeting. 
This brief is an important document, as 
it presents the views of organized agri¬ 
culture in Canada in this fifth year of 
the greatest of all wars. 

After pointing out that those who re¬ 
mained on farms had faithfully fol¬ 
lowed with unprecedented toil and labor 
the pattern of production laid down by 
the government, the brief suggests that 
everything possible should be done to 
relieve farmers from loss arising from 
the very extent of their efforts. For ex¬ 
ample, it is suggested that some plan be 
worked out by the government by which 
a surplus of livestock on any market, 
such as occurred last fall, would be taken 
over by the government at prevailing 
prices, so that individual farmers would 
not suffer loss. It was also urged that 
adequate provision would be made to 
safeguard producers from a collapse in 
prices of farm products in the postwar 
period. 

Postwar Farm Finance 

The report of the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee on Postwar Reconstruction 
was referred to and in that connection 
it was urged: That the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board be extended and that it be 
encouraged to make new loans on a less 
conservative basis at the lowest possible 
rate of interest; that the Act to Establish 
a Central Mortgage Bank be again ex¬ 
amined with a., view to putting it into 
operation as a medium for refunding 
existing loans, and also that more at¬ 
tention be given to the question of pro¬ 
viding short term and intermediate 
loans to farmers. In any national home 
building program, special provision for 
financing home building and repair 
on farms be provided. Farm people 
should have available to them health 
services comparable to those enjoyed by 
urban dwellers and agriculture should 
offer to young people social and eco¬ 
nomic rewards that would make farming 
an attractive choice. 

The government’s wheat policy, which 
came into effect September 28, was re¬ 
garded as satisfactory. The government 
was reminded that the most effective 
method of maintaining maximum pro¬ 
duction was by guaranteeing a fair level 
of prices over a period of years. It was 
recommended that the Canadian Wheat 
Board should be authorized to act as the 
sole marketing agency for coarse grains 
and that the initial payment to growers 
be fixed at the present ceiling prices 
without disturbing the equalization pay¬ 
ment arrangements now in effect. Farm¬ 
ers should be assured of a price guar¬ 
antee for oats and barley before this 
spring’s seeding, as there will be a 
danger of too great a switch from coarse 


employment to meet civilian require¬ 
ments during the reconstruction period; 
and fifth, there is, and will be, a greater 
appreciation of the problems of peace, 
so that we are likely to have more 
sensible monetary and trade policies 
than after World War I. 

All will not be fine and dandy, how¬ 
ever, though there may be some per¬ 
manent extension of markets for Cana¬ 
dian farm products. In all probability, 
there may be some redistribution of 
markets arising out of the restoration 
in Europe. Too much hope for the im¬ 
mediate future should not be placed in 
the possibility of raising the nutritional 
level, which will take a long time, and 
will depend partly on price relationship 
between food and other products. The 
high level of employment during war¬ 
time has emphasized our place in na¬ 
tional and world prosperity, but we 
should keep in mind the likelihood that 
the feeding of Europe will likely be 
accomplished largely by providing her 
with wheat and allowing her to build up 
her own herds of livestock, with the im¬ 
portation of the necessary quantities of 
feed, as livestock numbers increase. 


grains back to wheat. The brief recom¬ 
mended an amendment to the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, in order that its 
provisions may be extended to any six 
or more contiguous sections of land 
where a crop failure is experienced. 

Livestock Policies 

The Federation repeated its request of 
former years that the government 
should establish a board of livestock 
commissioners, with powers and duties 
similar to those of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. It would administer the 
Livestock and Livestock Products Act 
and its members should be appointed in 
consultation with organized agriculture. 
Such a board should have power to 
license, regulate and control facilities 
for assembling, transporting, yarding, 
slaughtering, processing and packing, 
together with facilities for grading and 
selling all livestock and carcass products 
for human consumption as well as of 
live and dressed poultry and eggs. A levy 
would be made on producers to defray 
the cost of the board’s operations. In 
view of the possibility of a large flow of 
cattle to the market, the government 
was urged to give serious consideration 
to the reopening of the United States 
market for live cattle. While regretting 
the disturbed conditions in the bacon 
production program from the uncertain¬ 
ty and confusion of the announcements 
last fall, the government was given 
credit for reconsidering and readjusting 
the matter very much in line with the 
recommendations of the producers. The 
two-year contract was commended and 
the statement made that the $1.00 pre¬ 
mium on A grade hogs, which has been 
paid by the packers, should be continued. 

The C.F.A. endorsed the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Dairy Farmers of Canada 
and pressed these recommendations on 
the government. These recommenda¬ 
tions are as follows: That the subsidy of 
55 cents on fluid milk and the 30 cent 
subsidy on concentrated milk products 
be continued; that the 10 cent subsidy 
on butterfat in cream for creamery 
butter he continued throughout the 
summer months and that the price of 
cheese for 1944 be 25 cents per pound 
f.o.b. factory shipping point plus bonus 
and premiums. The brief also recom¬ 
mended that a study be made looking to 
the establishment of a dairy commission 
consisting of representatives of pro¬ 
ducers, processors and the government 
to govern and direct the dairy industry. 

Subsidies and the Price Ceiling 

On the question of appointments to 
agricultural boards, the brief stated: 
“We express appreciation of the res¬ 
ponse to organized agriculture’s recom¬ 
mendations for representation on ad¬ 
visory committees to various agricul¬ 
tural boards. We would, however, ask 
the government to go further and af¬ 
ford the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture the opportunity to recommend 


nominees to positions on administrative 
boards which may be required to deal 
with matters of an agricultural char¬ 
acter.” 

With regard to government subsidies, 
the brief reminded the government that 
farmers are not responsible for the in¬ 
troduction of a subsidy program. Not 
having approved or condemned it, they 
have accepted subsidies as an essential 
part of the government’s war policy, and 
the government’s major measure for 
preventing inflation. The brief approved 
the statement which had been made by 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley in the House when he 
stated that “It should be realized clearly 
that subsidies are being paid in the in¬ 
terests of the consumer.” The brief 
stated that the subsidies are actually 
part of the legitimate sale price of the 
product being paid in most cases by the 
state, as an alternative to permitting a 
rise in farm market prices. Farmers 
were concerned as to what action will 
be taken regarding these subsidies when 
the war is over and asked for a clear 
and definite pronouncement by the gov¬ 
ernment on this question as it would re¬ 
move a great deal of anxiety from the 
minds of organized producers. 

The Income Tax Question 

The brief referred to a bill passed 
many years ago in the House of Com¬ 
mons, but defeated in the Senate, pro¬ 
viding for the Dominion incorporation 
of co-operative societies. Similar legis¬ 
lation was requested of the government 
and the request was backed by the state¬ 
ment that in 1942 there were in the nine 
provinces, 1,722 co-operative associations 
with 4,291 places of business and an an¬ 
nual turnover of $257 million. The lack 
of a Dominion act is an impediment to 
co-operative development. 

The brief further stated that most 
farmers have found it practically im¬ 
possible to collect income tax from farm 
workers and urged a change of policy to 
relieve farmers of this^ responsibility. 
The application of the income tax to 
the proceeds of dispersal sales of live¬ 
stock is creating hardship, and at least 
75 per cent of the proceeds of such sales 
should be treated as return of capital 
exempt from income tax. Farmers who, 
in 1942, because of marketing restric¬ 
tions were unable to market before the 
end of the calendar year a normal per¬ 
centage of grain produced during that 
year, were consequently not able to en¬ 
joy the full benefit of the 50 per cent 
exemption on taxes which applied to 
the income of 1942. Such farmers should 
be relieved of 50 per cent of the taxable 
income arising from sales of 1942 grain 
regardless of the year in which it was 
sold. The brief also urged the need for 
averaging agricultural income over a 
period of years for income tax purposes. 

Immigration and Land Settlement 

With regard to immigration and land 
settlement, the brief expressed the 
opinion that policies of establishing re¬ 
turned men on the land, and of postwar 
immigration, if any, should be related 
to the effective operation of plans to 
place agriculture on a more secure and 
healthy footing. Ambitious land settle¬ 
ment and immigration policies were 
condemned as doomed to failure if con¬ 
ducted with no regard to the mainten¬ 
ance of the proper balance of production 
and consumption of farm products. Any 
plan of state assistance to immigrants 
should give due consideration to pro¬ 
viding similar assistance to sons and 
daughters of our own farmers who may 
wish to establish themselves independ¬ 
ently in farming. 

The brief reminded the government 
that although some remedial measures 
had been taken, the farm help situation 
is still serious. “We repeat our recom¬ 
mendation of a year ago that Canadian 
agriculture should be given full recog¬ 
nition as an essential war industry with 
sufficient skilled manpower available to 
it to secure adequate production,” said 
the brief, which concluded with the 
following general statement: “The 
greater degree o collaboration between 
the government and organized agricul¬ 
ture during the war years has opened up 
an avenue of almost continuous contact, 
which we trust will be maintained dur¬ 
ing years of peace. We believe that your 
government has recognized the benefit 
shared by both government and pro¬ 
ducers as a result of this co-operation 
in planning national policies affecting 
agriculture.” 


Farmers Meet the Cabinet 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture presented brief 
following annual meeting 
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The Homeward Trail 


U.S. Demand for Canadian 
Wheat Alters the Grain 
Marketing Picture for 
Western Farmers 

The United States wants to buy 175,- 
000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat in 
1944. It will do so up to the extent that 
transportation is available. This was an¬ 
nounced a few weeks ago by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada. 

It was previously known that the 
United States had begun to buy Cana¬ 
dian wheat and presumably would take 
a lot of it but no one had previously 
ventured to put the figure so high. That 
demand from the United States is very 
important to western farmers, and for 
a number of different reasons. At present 
price levels, it means the distribution 
of something over $200,000,000 to western 
wheat producers. The fact that farmers 
are now getting a basic initial payment 
of $1.25 per bushel from the Canadian 
Wheat Board for all wheat delivered, 
f can be attributed largely to the de¬ 
mand from south of the line. Last April 
the open market price of wheat which 
had been running around 90 cents per 
bushel, began to advance until it had al¬ 
most reached $1.25 per bushel on Sep¬ 
tember 27 when the Government of Can¬ 
ada closed the Winnipeg market. At first 
the rise in prices was surprising, and 
the idea widely prevailed that Canada 
had a large wheat surplus which could 
not be disposed of for a long time. Later 
it became evident that the demand be¬ 
gan when a number of people realized 
that the United States Government 
would be coming into the Canadian mar¬ 
ket, and the advance became stronger 
when such buying actually began. 

Because of the demand from the 
United States, western farmers will be 
able to deliver during the current crop 
year, perhaps up to 300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on a basis of $1.25 per bushel 
instead of about 240,000,000 bushels on a 
basis of 90 cents per bushel. In addition, 
because the price went up and the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada bought up all Wheat 
Board stocks of former crops at the 
highest price the open market had 
reached, something more than $50,000,- 
000 is going to be distributed among 
western farmers on Wheat Board Parti¬ 
cipation Certificates of 1940, 1941 and 
1942. 

Export of Coarse Grains Checked 
The American demand for wheat 
however, also means that the West will 
not be able to sell as large a quantity of 
oats and barley over the border as had 
formerly been expected. There had been 
a big demand for these grains and last 
fall they began to move in considerable 
quantities, but the fact remains that 
there are not railway cars and enough 
cargo space in vessels to move all the 
Canadian grain that the United States 
would buy. Government authorities in 
r that country have evidently decided 
that it is better, because wheat is a 
heavier grain, to move it than to move 
the lighter oats and barley, which would 
require greater space for the same feed¬ 
ing value. When wheat, instead of other 
grains is moved out of country elevators, 
it means that space is made for more 
wheat deliveries instead of deliveries of 
oats and barley. Farmers are going to 
be able to dispose of a lot more wheat 
than they had formerly been led to be¬ 
lieve would be possible. It may be how¬ 
ever, that they will not be able to dis¬ 
pose of oats and barley to the same ex¬ 
tent as had been expected. 

When the wheat crop was seeded in 
1940, western farmers were told that 
their deliveries would be limited to 14 
bushels per acre which meant a total of 
about 240,000,000 bushels. Now it is an¬ 
nounced that the maximum quota will 
be advanced to 18 bushels per authorized 
acre and it is quite possible that before 
July 31st is reached, there will be a fur¬ 
ther advance in the maximum quota. 


It will be too much to hope that del¬ 
ivery quotas and opportunities to deliver 
will be equalized throughout the West 
by July 31. It has not been possible to 
keep them equalized throughout the 
crop year. The railways have often 
placed cars at points from which they 
found it most convenient to move grain. 
This was done to a large extent last fall 
when it became necessary to get large 
quantities of wheat to the head of the 
lakes before the close of navigation and 
points in Manitoba and eastern Saskat¬ 
chewan got an advantage which was not 
then shared by points farther west. 
Again when American railway cars were 
sent into western Canada to move wheat 
by direct all rail routes from western 
country elevators to points in the United 
States, the great bulk of these cars were 
placed at points in Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan. That is because of the 
freight rate structure which gives cer¬ 
tain areas an advantage in such ship¬ 
ments, if they are destined to points 
reached through Minneapolis or Duluth. 
A certain number of cars from the 
United States, but a comparatively small 
proportion, were supplied to Alberta for 
movement through Cootes to more west¬ 
erly stations. When shipments to the 
United States began to be made from 
Vancouver, an opportunity was created 
to fill up space at the Pacific Coast by 
shipments from Alberta points. But a 
great need to accumulate wheat at the 
lakehead to have it ready for the open¬ 
ing of navigation meant that only a 
small proportion of Canadian railway 
cars available for wheat shipments could 
be allotted to the west-bound movement. 

By July 31 most western farmers will 
have been able to deliver all the wheat 
they produced in 1943. A large number 
of them will have been able to deliver all 
the wheat they carried over from 1942. 


Quite probably however, on many farms 
there will still be some considerable 
carry-overs of old crop wheat. 

Quite apart from the demand for 
Canadian wheat in the United States, 
exports this year are likely to be con¬ 
siderably larger than a year ago. Canada 
is continuing as before, to provide prac¬ 
tically all the wheat Great Britain needs 
to import. Clearing the enemy out of 
North Africa and a large part of Italy 
has meant increased demands for 
civilian needs, while military require¬ 
ments for bread stuffs have been going 
up. In addition, the fact has been made 
public that very considerable supplies 
of Canadian wheat have been going to 
Russia. A large part of wheat exports 
are going in the form of flour and for 
some time Canadian mills have been 
grinding at practically full capacity. 

Effect on Plans for Seeding 

One effect of the change in the wheat 
situation has been to eliminate the 
wheat acreage reduction payments made 
during the past two years by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada. Those payments 
have meant a very considerable addi¬ 
tion to the revenue of western farmers. 
It seems to be assumed that they are 
no longer needed on that account and 
also that they are not needed in order 
to encourage a diversion of acreage to 
summerfallow or to other crops. Prob¬ 
ably even if they had been continued 
they would not have a great effect on 
acreage put into different crops. 

Undoubtedly western farmers will seed 
a larger acreage to wheat this year than 
last. The combination of better prices 
and improved prospects for delivery will 
insure that. Some corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in acreage in oats and barley may 
take place. But no one can advise an in- 


California's Requirements 
are Short 

Some trouble developed in California 
with respect to wheat shipped out of 
Vancouver by rail to San Francisco. The 
state of California has always been very 
reluctant to have agricultural products 
imported there for fear of distributing 
weeds or disease. Soon after the first 
shipments from Vancouver arrived the 
Agricultural Administration of the state 
charged that the C.C.C. was importing 
wheat containing weed seeds. Actually 
all wheat shipped out of Vancouver had 
been cleaned in the regular manner, 
had been inspected by the Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners and was 
fully up to Canadian standards for ex¬ 
port grain which are accepted through¬ 
out the world. However it is not possible 
in the ordinary handling of wheat to 
eliminate every trace of weed seeds and 
there is no doubt some such seeds could 
have been found by the California 
authorities to justify the complaint. 
When wheat is milled such seeds are 
destroyed but when it is to be fed to 
poultry, as is the case with most of the 
wheat going to California, the possibil¬ 
ity of introducing new weeds has to be 
recognized. To take care of the Cali¬ 
fornia situation the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the United States is hav¬ 
ing shipments from Vancouver elevators 
re-cleaned at its expense. 

So far it is only the state of California 
that has made any objections in this 
respect. The carload shipments that 
have been sent all rail direct from west¬ 
ern country elevators to other states in 
the Union, have of necessity, had to 
carry a certain percentage of dockage, 
as they have not passed through ter¬ 
minal elevators for cleaning. Such 
wheat is probably fully up to the ordin¬ 
ary standards of wheat handled through 
regular channels and there has been no 
attempt to demand that so far as free¬ 
dom from weed seeds is concerned, it 
should be practically as good as seed 
wheat. 


dividual farmer what he ought to do or 
what it will pay him best to do. Those 
who need oats and barley for their own 
feeding operations will naturally put in 
enough acreage for their own needs. If 
there is a late seeding season the tend¬ 
ency will be to put in other crops rather 
than to take a risk in seeding wheat too 
late. Farmers in districts where com¬ 
paratively better crops are to be ex¬ 
pected from oats and barley than wheat 
will take that fact into account. Those 
who expect to have big carry-overs of 
one kind of grain will probably weigh 
the advantages of having other crops. 
But the delivery opportunities for one 
crop as compared to another during the 
coming crop year are entirely uncertain. 
If there is a light wheat crop through¬ 
out the west, quite possibly all wheat 
forwarded can be sold within the crop 
year, even by farmers who are fortunate 
enough to have heavy yields. If there is 
a short supply of feed grains, delivery 
preference might be given next year, at 
least for a time, to oats and barley as 
opposed to wheat. There may be changes 
in the war situation that will make the 
transportation much easier for western 
grains, while other changes may make 
transportation more difficult as at 
present. 

Of one thing we can be sure, that the 
highest production of grain in western 
Canada in 1944, and probably in im¬ 
mediately following years, is to be de¬ 
sired. What form that production takes, 
whether wheat or some other grain, is 
not nearly so important. Perhaps the 
best acreage allotment for the whole 
west will be that which results from 
each farmer making his own decisions, 
guided by what appears to be good 
farming practice in relation to partic¬ 
ular circumstances on his own farm. 


A Friendly Call at the Cablrr In the Hills 
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May Need To Borrow 
More Than Usual 


"pHE 1943 crops, now safely harvested, are 
available for the needs of a world at war. 

In 1944 the world demand for food products 
will be enormous. 

If you need to borrow more than usual to 
produce more food than usual — field crops, 
livestock or dairy products — do not hesitate 
to talk to the manager of our nearest branch 

BANK OF MONTREAL 

FOUNDED IN 1817 



Askyourlocaldealer 
or send for illus¬ 
trated booklet on 
how to fight the 
Warble Fly. 


According to government statistics, Canadian 
farmers lose twelve million dollars every year 
through decreased hide values, lowered milk 
production, decreased beef poundage . . . due 
to the attack of WARBLE FLIES. Cut this 
loss now with C-I-L WARBLE POWDER— 
easy to use, sure in effect. CIF418 



WARBLE POWDER 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


FERTILIZER DIVISION 

Montreal Chatham, Qnt._Halifax_Toronto New Westminster^B.C. 



Through three major wars and six 
national depressions “R. G. & B.” 
have maintained and solidified 
their business leadership. 

Now as the fourth major conflict 
faces us, we meet it with deter¬ 
mination to plow the same straight 
furrow—to see it through on the 
same sound principals. 




Establish your business on the open market by 
using illustrated letterheads showing Pedigree 
I.ivestock, Seed Grain, etc. Use engravings of 
your private design to illustrate Butter Wraps, 
Egg and Honey Cartons, etc. Write us your 
requirements. 


— 290 VAUliiUN ST., WINNIPEG - % 
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of the organization which wounded and 
prisoners of war speak of in terms of 
full-hearted praise—the Red Cross.— 
Ashville, Man. 
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Over $2,566 Raised For War Effort 

The fine record of having raised 
$2,566.39 for the war effort is that of 
Macklin community. $326.60 was re¬ 
ceived from memberships and pledges, 
$957.31 from cash donations and $1,279.36 
from special projects. 

A feature of the year has been the 
very low operating cost of the branch— 
only $81.37. Parcels to the boys overseas, 
wool and postage cost $1,267.19. $988.36 
has been distributed to various war 
charities, as follows: Red Cross $337.80; 
Junior Red Cross $65.00; Milk for Britain 
fund $210.13; Aid to Russia $175; 
Chinese War Relief $65.43; Navy League 
$125; Christmas Cheer for British Chil¬ 
dren $10. 

In addition to these parcels each man 
was sent 1,900 cigarettes and a box of 
candy. Fifty-one initial gifts were pur¬ 
chased and sent to the newly enlisted. 
Of the 220 parcels mailed not one was 
lost in transit—which speaks well for 
the well-known vigilance of the vic¬ 
torious allied navy, merchant marine 
and air force. 

The Rev. B. S. Prockter was re-elected 
president for 1944.— Macklin, Sask. 

Receives Life Membership 

Isaac Cormack, well-known Clydesdale 
breeder, was honored by the presenta¬ 
tion of a life membership in the Oak 
Lake Agricultural Society at a public 
gathering at Kenton. President W. W. 
Smith made the presentation and paid a 
fine tribute to the valuable services ren¬ 
dered to livestock and agricultural in¬ 
terests by Mr. Cormack. 

Among Mr. Cormack’s achievements 
are the frequent winning of Clydesdale 
championships at Toronto and Chicago 
shows. He was also the president for 27 
years of the Kenton Swine Club, one of 
Manitoba’s first swine clubs. 

A pleasing feature of the presenta¬ 
tion was the community spirit behind 
the gifts and the general desire to pay 
tribute to a good friend of agriculture. 
The reeve of Woodnorth municipality, 
F. J. Gould, presided at the gathering 
which was well attended.— Kenton, Man. 




“Lassie, Come Home!" 

Even railroad cars have sentiment. 
The chances of the same car returning 
to a country elevator point shortly after 
once having been there is pretty re¬ 
mote. “However,” as the U.G.G. agent 
at Adanac puts it “a car once loaded at 
the Neighborly Elevator never forgets 
the experience—it always has a longing 
to return.” On January 22 car No. C.P. 
114276 containing coal was spotted at the 
U.G.G. elevator here. After the coal had 
been unloaded the car was reloaded, this 
time with oats, consigned to The Quaker 
Oats Company at Saskatoon. Exactly 
one week later the same car was re¬ 
turned empty, again consigned to the 
same destination. Once may be an ac¬ 
cident, twice a coincidence. Three 
times? Well, if it happens again we can 
only conclude that the car is bewitched. 
— Adanac, Sask. 


Valuable Red Cross Aid 

The Girls Club of Ashville recently 
sponsored a dance in aid of the Red 
Cross. The amount raised was $50. The 
Junior Red Cross at Sandringham school 
also donated $43, being the proceeds 
from a “box social.” A further sum of 
$4.00 was realized for the Red Cross as 
the result of a dance held at Vista school. 
The latest effort to raise funds for the 
support of this worthy objective is that 
of the Universal Creek school through 
sale of tickets on an afghan. , 

Other busy Red Cross activities are 
under consideration and the enthusiasm 
manifested is a tribute to the fine ap¬ 
preciation felt for the unrivalled service 


Good Work, Girls! 

Miss Cecile Dunbar and Miss Maxine 
Workun who represented Alberta at the 
swine-judging contest held at Guelph, 
Ontario, and who won a close second to 
the prize winning Ontario team were' 
honored with a banquet by the Calmar 
Board of Trade. More than 150 persons 
gathered to congratulate the girls, who 
are members of the Liberty Swine Club. 
— Leduc, Alta. 


Curlers and Fire Fighters 

The first open bonspiel at Totnes, a 
siding of two elevators and a store, 
brought together an entry of 19 rinks. 
Eleven being outside rinks, from Eston, 
Richlea, Brock, Bickleigh, Penkill and 
McMorrah. 

This is a good showing for a com¬ 
munity which up till two years ago 
knew little or nothing of the game, but 
went ahead and built a one sheet rink, 
money and labor being donated. 

The first day ended with curlers, and 
spectators fighting a fire which totally 
destroyed the Pioneer Elevator Office, 
and living quarters, and the most of Mr. 
Pott’s (the agent) possessions.— Bick¬ 
leigh, Sask. 


Excellent Oat Crop 

While the principal place for Ajax 
oats will be found in the southern areas 
of the prairie provinces in the opinion 
of authorities, a 95-bushel crop was 
grown in 1943 at Gilbert Plains in north¬ 
ern Manitoba by A. H. Parker. During 
growth the crop was inspected by Dr. 
C. H. Goulden, J. M. Welsh of the Dom¬ 
inion Rust Laboratory (who bred this 
new variety) and Dr. L. H. Newman, 
Dominion Cerealist. — Gilbert Plains, 
Man. 


Import Fine Bulls 

W. J. Eager and Lougheed Bros., while 
attending the big Denver stock show re¬ 
cently purchased jointly two valuable 
young bulls. “Bright Mixer” a ten 
months’ old Hereford bull calf from the 
famous herd of O. E. Taussig and Son 
of Parshal, Colorado, was first in a class 
of 75 sale bulls and third in a class of 
122 show bulls. 

“Young Mixer 52” a 20 months’ old 
Hereford bull from the herd of F. A. 
Field and Son of Parshal, Colorado, 
earned 5th place in 100 sale bulls and 
7th in a class of 118 show bulls.— 
Innisfail, Alta. 



On Active Service 

Here is a picture of two gallant young 
sailor lads, both sons of U.G.G. “old 
timers.” Jack Paterson, at left, is the 
son of G. Paterson of Wadena and a 
U.G.G. traveller since 1919. Gordon 
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Munn (right) is the son of U.G.G. 
traveller W. G. Munn of Saskatoon, a 
1919 old-timer. Gordon has made a 
dozen or more crossings of the Atlantic 
on convoy work in a corvette. Jack 
recently received his commission and is 
also on active duty. 



Receives R.C.A.F. Promotion 

W./O. W. M. Munro (shown above), 
succeeded his father as U.G.G. elevator 
agent at Salter four or five years ago, 
but when war broke out he enlisted 
in the R.C.A.F. as observer and has 
now been promoted to warrant officer. 
His father, J. R. Munro, received a 
cable at the end of January advising 
him that his son had completed his first 
tour of operations—30 trips in all; in¬ 
cluding three trips over Berlin; several 
over the Ruhr Valley; the big raid over 
Frankfurt on December 20, and several 
over Italy. 

W./O. W. M. Munro was born and 
raised on his father’s farm northwest 
of Salter. He attended the Norwich 
School 1 y 2 miles north of the farm, and 
after working at home for a time he 
went East, returning to operate the 
U.G.G. Elevator at Salter when his 
father retired. When his son left for 
overseas J. R. Munro again took over 
the operating of the U.G.G. elevator 
and will carry on until his son returns. 
—Salter, Sask. 


From Grain to Bread 

E. P. Bancroft of U.G.G. paid a visit 
to the schoolhouse with a showing of 
pictures which were very interesting. 
The main feature was the handling of 
grain from the time it is sown until it 
it made into bread. There were also 
some news reels and comedies. Luncheon 
was served by the ladies. 

The Friendly Elevator has made quite 
a few improvements at this point this 
fall. A new up-to-date cottage has been 
erected for the agent; also a new two- 
bin coal shed from which six cars of 
coal have been disposed. — Rignold, Man. 


“A Package of Seeds" 

I paid a dime for a package of seed 

And the clerk tossed them out with a 
flip. 

We’ve got ’em assorted for every man’s 
need 

He said with a smile on his lip 

Pansies and poppies and asters and peas 

Ten cents a package! and pick as you 
please! 

Now seeds are just dimes to the man in 
the store 

And dimes are the things that he needs 

And I’ve been to buy them in seasons 
before 

But have thought of them merely as 
seeds 

But it flashed through my mind as I took 
them this time 

You have purchased a miracle here for 
a dime. 

You’ve a dime’s worth of power which no 
man can create 

You’ve a dime’s worth of life in your 
hand 

You’ve a dime’s worth of mystery, des¬ 
tiny, fate 

Which the wisest can’t understand 


In this bright little package, now isn’t 
it odd? 

You’ve a dime’s worth of something 
known only to God. 

— Anonymous. 
Sent in by Calgary office. 


A Fine War Work Effort 

The sum of $551.78 has been raised 
for the local Red Cross through various 
way—general campaigns, raffles of all 
kinds, rummage sale, teas and lunches 
sold at farm sales. This amount in full 
has been sent to headquarters. Also 
$56 in grain donations have been cre¬ 
dited to the Branch. This is rightly re¬ 
garded as being a highly successful 
showing. 

Fifty-two quilts, 52 sweaters, 15 pairs 
gloves, 8 pairs socks, 4 scarves and 75 
sewn garments have been made and 
donated to the same good cause. 

Lunch collections taken at meetings 
for the year which also included dona¬ 
tions from teas, amounted to $81. This 
was used for Red Cross quilts. 

Officers re-elected for 1944 were as 
follows: Mrs. A. L. Anderson, president; 
Mrs. A. Cranna and Mrs. F. Scarrow, 
vice-presidents; R. B. Charlton, treas¬ 
urer; Mrs. A. Cranna, work convener, 
with Mrs. R. Carswell and Mrs. H. 
Clay and Mrs. M. Rogal assisting, Mrs. 
N. J. Merrells, secretary. 

Apart from the Red Cross there is the 
Cheer Fund for the army, navy, air 
force men and women. Christmas boxes 
wer mailed to 17 overseas and 21 in 
Canada. Cigarettes are also sent over¬ 
seas. 

A number of persons have made 
donations of blood at Weyburn. Several 
having made their second donation.— 
Griffin, Sask. 

Moline Pioneer Passes 

A well known pioneer of the Moline 
district, Adam Berlet, passed away re¬ 
cently in his 78th year. 

Mr. Berlet was born October 11th, 
1866, and came to Moline from Ontario 
in 1889, where he became a successful 
farmer. He was one of those responsible 
for the organization of the Moline Co¬ 
operative Limited, also the local branch 
of the Grain Growers Association. — 
Moline, Man. 


Ten-Year-Old's War Effort 

Ten-year-old Tommy McColm, ac¬ 
cording to a report in The Edmonton 
Journal, has sold War Savings Stamps 
to the value of $150. He is Coronation’s 
youngest salesman in that line and one 
of the most industrious. About three 
months ago he approached Postmaster 
R. Ellis with a request for War Stamps 
to sell but was told he was too young 
to be given a $10 book of stamps on 
credit. That disappointed him terribly, 
and he came back with: “Gee, Mr. 
Ellis, I want to do something to help 
win the war.” There and then Tommy 
won his first battle, and a book was 
given him, with careful instructions. 
He has proved his selling ability since 
and is still going strong. Tommy is the 
son of T. E. McColm, U.G.G. Agent, at 
Coronation.— Coronation, Alta. 


Fine Livestock Showing 

The livestock industry in the Clares- 
holm district took a considerable leap in 
1943, thus again proving that Clares- 
holm is living up to the well-known 
slogan that this is where “the range- 
lands and the wheatlands meet.” Com¬ 
plete figures for 1943 livestock rail ship¬ 
ments out of the yards show that 264 
horses, 8,300 cattle and 3,817 hogs went 
on the markets during the past year. 
However, due to the proximity of the 
Calgary stockyards it is estimated that 
approximately 5,000 hogs were trucked 
out of the district in addition to those 
shipped out by rail. A contributing 
factor to the large number of cattle 
turned over here of course is the large 
cover crop acreage produced as a result 
of wheat acreage reduction. Prices for 
cover crop pasture her in 1943 reached 
as high as $4.00 per head per month, 
and was the principal source of income 
for a number of farmers. The open 
winter to date has made feeding condi¬ 
tions ideal with little or no snow until 
early February, and temperatures above 
freezing most of the time.— Claresholm, 
Alta. 



My overalls and work shirts 
won’t shrink out of fit 


because they’re 


I like work clothes that give 
a lot of real service. And I’ve found 
out that shirts and overalls that shrink too small are a 
bad investment. That’s why I always make sure that 
my work clothes are labelled “Sanforized.” Because then 
they can't shrink more than 1%. My work shirts fit right 
the first time I put them on, and they fit right after a 
dozen hard washings. That “Sanforized” label means that 
the shrinkage is controlled above government standards, 
and that’s all the proof I need. 


...AND I,TOO,LOOK FOR THE “SANFORIZED” 
LABEL WHEN I BUY WASHABLES FOR 
THE FAMILY. 



When I buy shirts and pyjamas for my husband, wash 
dresses for myself and play clothes for the children, 

I make sure they’re labelled “Sanforized.” 


ft sSSS "•_ 
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AND THE TOWN 
TALKED 

Continued from page 7 


they have a nice place over on River¬ 
side Drive, so everything is handy. 
Mary told me—she’s Jose’s wife—she 
doesn’t know what they would have done 
if Elsbeth hadn’t come along when she 
did. It’s all kind of like a story, or a 
movie. And they’re all simply crazy 
about Jimmie. When I think of all that 
has happened, I feel like thanking you 
for being so mean to me that time I 
went to your office scairt out of my 
wits. Because now Minnie is going to 
educate Jimmie, who is very tall for his 
age and blond, thank God, with blue 
eyes like his father. He won’t be two 
until next February, but you’d never 
know it. The reason I wrote last summer 
and got ma and pa to come down was 
that I was so proud of Jimmie and I 
couldn’t bear it for them not to see 
him. And when they saw him they 
almost fell through the floor. He grinned 
at them and said Glampa and Glamma, 
like I taught him to, except he sounded 
like a Chinaman, and ma and pa cried 
and went crazy about him. They wanted 
me to go back with them and live in 
Bloomhill, but Minnie wouldn’t hear 
of it and had a fit, almost, and begged 
me to stay with her. So ma cried some 
more and pa took it real sensible and 
said it was best for Jimmie and all to be 
here with Minnie. Well, I wasn’t going 
to say all that, but when you have a 
youngster like Jimmie you get kind of 
soft in the head. When you see him 
you’ll understand. 

Later 

I had to stop just then because Jimmie 
woke up from his nap. And I got to 
stop again pretty soon because this 
letter is getting so long, six pages al¬ 
ready. But what I started out to say 
was this, and I hope you won’t think 
wrong of me for it. But I know how 
much you like Beth and you know I 


think the world and all of her. Well, 
that Cecil Andrews has been playing 
here at hotels and so on and it looks 
as if she can’t get him out of her head. 
Before the opening of her show she 
went round all day long, walking in a 
kind of stupor, if you know what I mean. 
She was afraid he wouldn’t be back to 
town for the first night. He was out 
somewhere on an engagement. Anyhow, 

I never seen her act like she did. Jose 
was mad at her, too. But then he came, 
just a few days before the opening, 
without telling her he was coming to 
town. And Beth was like a new person. 
Hattie—that’s the maid she 
has—was sick and Elsbeth 
got me to go over to her 
apartment one afternoon to 
help her. That was the day 
he walked in on her. I was 
standing in the kitchen door 
and she just flew into his 
arms. 

It isn’t as if she didn’t 
have any other admirers. 

Everybody falls in love with 
her, but she doesn’t seem 
to think of anything but 
her work and this Cecil 
Andrews, whom, to my 
mind, is a selfish, conceited heel. Of 
course he’s made a name for himself 
these last couple of years, but what’s 
his game with Beth, that’s what I’d 
like to know. When he’s with her he 
acts like he was in love with her and 
she gets so worked up she either laughs 
or cries like a fool afterwards. Jose 
doesn’t like it and he has sense, even 
if he is a Spaniard and a dancer. 

Anyhow, Cecil was at the opening and 
Beth danced like she never danced 
before. He sat out in front where I could 
see him. He didn’t clap once, but he 
just stood up and threw a white carna¬ 
tion out of his lapel on to the stage and 
somebody near me said out loud, “That’s 
Cecil Andrew!” And he heard it, too. 
And he liked it. 

He took her out to supper after the 
show, but I wasn’t there so I don’t know 
what went on. She told me the next day 
that Cecil expects to have enough 
money next season to start his own joint 


in town here. I guess that’s all right, 
but she seemed like she wanted to tell 
me more, about them going to be mar¬ 
ried or something. I don’t get it. But 
what I meant to say is you ought to 
come down here some time this fall 
and see her. You ought to see her dance, 
anyhow. That’s worth coming all the 
way to see, if nothing else. 

Well, this is getting to be quite a book. 

I guess I’ll have to put a six-cent stamp 
on it. I’m enclosing a picture of Beth 
and Jose that was in last Sunday’s paper. 
That costume of hers is made entirely 
out of fine gold chains and her skin 
shows through it all over. 
You might show it to her 
aunts, ha, ha! 

How is the clinic coming 
along? Beth was wondering 
about it the other day. I’d 
love to hear from you. 

As ever yours, 

Sadie Miller. 
And a note to Sadie Mil¬ 
ler, written by Doctor Fred¬ 
erick Stowell, in November, 
1935: 

My dear Sadie: Your let¬ 
ter was very amusing and 
interesting and deserved 
an answer long before this. But there 
has been a lot of flu in the Flats this 
fall and the clinic has kept me pretty 
busy. It is now in good running order, 
I’m glad to report. 

I should indeed like to knock off for 
a day or two and run down to New York 
to see your big son as well as Beth’s 
show. Permit me to congratulate you on 
Jimmie. I have already written Elsbeth 
expressing my delight in her success, 
but I did not mention the picture you 
sent me. My grandfather subscribes to 
the “Times” and I had already seen it, 
as I supposed everybody else on North 
Hill had, also. I was glad to observe that 
she has filled out nicely. I presume she 
must adhere to a strict regimen of diet 
and sleep for such a strenuous profes¬ 
sion, and I hope that you do your best 
to see that she keeps to it. I’m afraid 
there’s nothing I can do about Cecil 
Andrews. If they decide to get married, 
as they no doubt will, I shall merely 
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wish them all the happiness in the 
world. 

Perhaps next month it may be possible 
for me to make the New York trip. It 
seems that Beth’s show is due for a long 
run, and I shall probably have a chance 
to see it before it closes. 

Sincerely yours. Frederick Stowell. 

Sadie took her courage in both hands 
and showed the letter to Elsbeth one 
afternoon when she was lying listlessly 
among the satin cushions on a chaise- 
longue in her apartment on Central 
Park West. Sadie knew well enough 
why Elsbeth was lying in that depleted 
and woe-begone attitude. Cecil Andrews 
was to have come to see her and had 
failed again. Sadie could have wrung 
his neck. But then, she was ready to 
wring Elsbeth’s neck too for feeling so 
intensely about a slippery eel like Cecil 
Andrews. That was what made her show 
Doctor Fred’s letter. 

Elsbeth might have given her the 
satisfaction of showing some emotion 
about the letter, but no! The small, pale, 
smile, the amused elevation of the eye¬ 
brows, never left her face. 

“It’s pleasant to know that North Hill 
saw me in chains, even if they were gold 
chains! It must have distressed poor 
Freddy terribly.” 

I T was spring flushing into summer be¬ 
fore Doctor Frederick Stowell came 
to New York. It was spring and from 
Elsbeth’s windows Central Park was 
stippled with moist crimsons and pow¬ 
dery, sulphurous yellows. The grass be¬ 
tween the stony slopes was sharp and 
green. 

The show, in its eighth month now, 
was also in that delicious state of lassi¬ 
tude that meant late May. The show 
would run into July, when it would take 
to the road for a spell. But Irena and 
Jose were not going on the road with 
Hades Preferred. Irena and Jose were 
to grace the floor show in Cecil Andrews’ 
new Key Pout on East Fifty-first Street, 
the grand opening of which had been set 
for September eleventh. Between times, 
Irena and Jose were planning to loaf 
and enjoy themselves eating and swim¬ 
ming at Fire Island, where Jose had 
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established his family in a snug house 
he had bought for a song from a play¬ 
wright who had gone to Hollywood to 
stay. 

Elsbeth sat in a bronze velvet hostess 
gown before her triple mirror and 
brushed her hair. Her hair, curling at 
the ends, eddied up from her shoulders, 
and it was almost impossible to tell 
where hair and velvet met. She took 
note of that, and also of the clear excel¬ 
lence of her skin and eyes. But none of 
these made her precious to Cecil in the 
way that she wanted to be precious. 
What, she wondered despairingly, could? 

Hattie put her head in at the door and 
said, “It’s four o’clock, Miss Irena. 
Doctor Stowell should be here any 
minute.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, Hattie. I’m 
beady.” She knotted the turquoise en¬ 
crusted girdle about her waist more 
securely and went into the other room. 

It was almost two and a half years 
since that New Year’s Eve when she had 
seen him last. And because he meant 
nothing more to her now than a memory 
of her own absurd adolescent rage at 
him, the fluttering trepidation she felt 
as Hattie admitted him into the foyer 
was unaccountable and far from pleas- 
| ing. It was precisely as if Bloomhiil had 
suddenly descended upon her, and she 
was marshaling her forces to defend 
herself against a charge of turpitude. It 
was ridiculous! An angry little pulse 
danced in her throat as she walked 
slowly, smilingly forward and held out 
her hand in buoyant greeting. 

“How sweet of you, Freddy!” she cried 
gayly. “I was going to be awfully hurt if 
you didn’t come down before the show 
closed! Why—” She stood back from 
him, thoughtful finger to lip “—it’s over 
two years, and you haven’t changed a 
bit!” 

Frederick raised one of his soot-black 
eyebrows and laughed. She could not, 
somehow, remember his laughing much. 
It was vaguely unsettling to discover 
that he had such good large white teeth. 

“A man doesn’t usually lose all his 
hair in two years,” he said, “Or go com¬ 
pletely to fat. Thirty isn’t such a ripe old 
age.” 

“Well, sit down and let me look at 
you,” Elsbeth invited with false vivacity. 

Frederick sat down and unbuttoned 
his grey flannel coat. “Heavens, it’s hot 
down here! I don’t see how you can 
dance in this kind of weather.” 

“I really don’t mind it. In my work 
you can’t afford to think about the 
weather.” 

He smiled. “I suppose dancing is work, 
but it’s odd to hear it called that.” 

“You’ll think it even more odd when 
you see me dance. I’m supposed to look 
like anything but work, Frederick.” 


T HEN, graciously, she turned the con¬ 
versation to Bloomhiil and Fred¬ 
erick’s activities in the new clinic. It 
became evident at once that he was 
completely immersed in his profession, 
and had no time for such social life as 
Bloomhiil—his lofty section of it—had 
to offer. She told him of her own 
progress, and finally suggested that he 
come back stage after the show tonight 
and take her out to supper. 

Abruptly, and with his gauche direct¬ 
ness, Frederick said, “What about Cecil 
Andrews? Is he still the one and only 
man in the world?” 

She hated herself for flushing; she 
resented Frederick’s off-hand manner. 

“I don’t recall ever telling you that 
he was the one and only.” 

“Well, I seem to remember that he 
was a—a sunset or something like that.” 
He grinned amiably. 

“Since you are so nice and frank, Fred¬ 
dy, I don’t mind telling you that I’m 
more in love with Cecil than ever. Per¬ 
haps I’d rather not be. I can’t tell. All 
I know is that when he is out of town 
I die for a while.” 

“I suppose you’ll be married now that 
he’s made his mark—too?” 

Elsbeth meant not to let that eager¬ 
ness spring into her voice, but she said, 
“Oh—then you think it’s because he’s 
been waiting until he’s really somebody 
before—before he asks me?” 

It was what, in her secret heart, she 
had been hoping through all this time 
of Cecil’s evasiveness. 

“Do you mean to say he hasn’t asked 
you?” 

With a panicky feeling of being at 
bay, Elsbeth said coolly, “Cecil doesn’t 
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believe in marriage—at least not for And we’re having supper together after 


people in the profession.” 

“Beth—” Frederick was over beside 
her, his fingers hard about both her 
wrists. “Let’s be friends. Let me talk to 
you. Don’t let this Andrews spoil your 
life. He isn’t worth it. 

Elsbeth released herself with a deft 
flexing of her wrists. Frederick saw 
bleakly that he had made an error. 

“Perhaps you mean well, Frederick,” 
she said with low vehemence, “but there 
are some things you’re quite incapable 
of understanding. One of them is a per¬ 
son like Cecil Andrews. You are—and 
always will be—North Hill!” 

Frederick’s black lashes winced down 
over his eyes. 

“That seems to be the one thing about 
me you can’t, forgive,” he said bitterly. 
“You won’t believe that I’m just trying 
to give you a little advice.” 

“Oh, yes—I believe it. What’s more, 
I’m grateful—I mean, for your interest. 
I’m sorry that you think I need guid¬ 
ance. I—you see, you don’t really know 
me.’” 

He laughed roughly. “It’s just possible 
that you don’t know me very well, either, 
Elsbeth. And I can’t expect you to take 
time off to get acquainted with me, can 
I? You’re a very busy young woman.” 

“Why—I have my work, Frederick,” 
she replied reasonably. “And you have 
yours. They seem to lie miles apart, 
don’t they? I mean—even if Cecil An¬ 
drews didn’t exist.” 

H E looked at her for a moment before 
he spoke again. “You wouldn’t con¬ 
sider coming to Bloomhiil for your vaca¬ 
tion this summer, would you?” 

“Well, scarcely! I won’t have time for 
much of a vacation, if I’m to be ready 
for the fall. Anyhow, how could you ever 
think I’d go to Bloomhiil? I have no 
home there—” 

“Oh, yes, you have.” With his hands 
negligently in his pockets, he looked 
down at her. “Not with your aunts, per¬ 
haps. But my grandfather has mellowed 
considerably in the last few years. He’d 
welcome you to our home, Elsbeth.” 

“The Judge?” She really had to laugh 
at that. “Can’t you just picture me tak¬ 
ing my stretching exercises in your back 
yard? Your grandfather—your mother, 
especially, would pull down the blinds 
in horror! Thanks, no. If I ever go back 
to Bloomhiil, it will be to visit Priscilla 
Van der Water. I owe her a lot. I owe 
North Hill less than nothing.” 

“I can understand you there, at least,” 
Frederick replied slowly. “It’s just pos¬ 
sible, however, that we may sometimes 
be mistaken in what we think we owe— 
and don’t owe.” 

“Freddy!” she laughed impatiently. 
“You aren’t going to preach me a ser¬ 
mon now, are you?” 

His smile was uneven. “No—oh, no. I 
was just thinking of my debt to Sadie 
Miller, as a case in point. She made a 
doctor out of me, though she’ll probably 
never realize it.” 

She was tempted to ask him if anyone 
would ever make a human being out of 
him—or anything but a North Hill para¬ 
gon of virtue—but even Frederick 
Stowell did not quite deserve that. 

Hastily, because of the disquiet mov¬ 
ing through her, Elsbeth stood up. “Well, 
let’s not fight—now that I’m grown up 
and everything, Freddy. At least not un¬ 
til you’ve seen me dance tonight. Any¬ 
how, you’re due up at Sadie’s for dinner. 



“Hello Granny, what's the idea of the 
camouflage!" 


the show/' 

She walked with him into the hall, 
and heard him say that he would be at 
her dressing room after the perform¬ 
ance. Then very suddenly he was gone 
and Elsbeth had the baffling feeling that 
she had left something trenchant un¬ 
said. But at that moment the telephone 
rang. The brief, charged stillness of her 
heart was certainly enough. Cecil An¬ 
drews was back in New York. 

I T was the first time in his life that 
Frederick Stowell had been behind 
the scenes in a theater. He felt bewil¬ 
dered and a little ill at ease as Hattie 
opened the door of Elsbeth’s dressing 
room to admit him. 

Elsbeth sat before her mirror remov¬ 
ing the make-up she had worn for her 
last dance. 

“Sit down—quick!—and tell me how 
you liked it!” she cried. 

“I can’t tell you how I liked it,” he 
said simply. “I’ve never seen anything 
like it before. It looks like a pretty dan¬ 
gerous dance to me—or is it?” 

“It’s all a matter of balance and mo¬ 
mentum, and leverage,” she explained. 
“Of course, in the place where I hang 
on practically by my heels, anything is 
liable to happen. The timing has to be 
perfect, to a split second. We almost 
broke our necks a half dozen times while 
we were getting it into shape—at least 
I did!” She laughed with a spontaneous 
happiness that cut Frederick to the 
quick. It had nothing to do with him, 
that vital young laughter. It sprang 
from a pure joy in the achievement of 
beauty. 

But later, when he was seated across 
from her in the exclusive, arrogantly 
tranquil supper club, where the or¬ 
chestra and the fashionable guests were 
as though on a peak of supercilious re¬ 
ticence above the clamorous sea of night 
life, Frederick was startled at the 
radiance of Elsbeth. He was suddenly 
aware of an angry ache all through his 
being. He was a fool to have submitted 
himself to this test of seeing her again. 
If he had feared before that he was in 
love with her, now he knew it was dis¬ 
organizing certainty. Havoc filled him. 

Elsbeth had said that she preferred 
not to dance, that Jose was strict about 
the care of her feet. But suddenly Fred¬ 
erick was overcome by the desire to 
move about the floor with Elsbeth in 
his arms. 

“Jose wouldn’t object to just half a 
waltz, would he, Beth?” he asked. “I’m 
not really bad—you remember.” 

Her eyebrows arrowed up in gamin 
mischief. 

“You’d have been good, if you’d ever 
let yourself be. Come along. Jose needn’t 
find out about it.” 

You might as well try to hold a zephyr, 
Fred discovered. The blood thundered 
through his veins, and all the surface 
of his skin seemed taut. These bored, 
sophisticated people pretended not to 
look at Elsbeth, but some of them even 
stopped dancing to sit down and watch 
her. 

“Let’s go somewhere else, Beth,” he 
muttered. “Everybody knows you here. 
Anyway, I want to talk to you.” 

“But I have to be home in half an 
hour. Jose insists—” 

“All right. We’d better leave now.” 

It was while they were in the taxi cab, 
driving through the park, that he 
blurted out, mot touching her, not look¬ 
ing at her, but leaning forward a little 
and staring stiffly ahead of him. 

“Beth—I love you. I thought I had re¬ 
covered—by working my head off. But 
it’s something there’s no cure for. And 
you don’t love me—and I don’t suppose 
there’s any cure for that, either. But 
that’s the situation. And so—I’ll not be 
down here to see you again—unless you 
send for me.” 

“Oh—” Elsbeth caught her breath. 
“Why—why, Fred! You don’t love me. 
I—I’m not your sort—” 

The harrowed darkness of his face 
checked the words on her lips. 

“Apparently not, Beth. We don’t see 
quite eye to eye on a number of things. 
For example, I hate having the whole 
world staring at your beautiful body. 
Even when you’re dressed. And tonight, 
in the show, you were almost undressed. 
I don’t like it—I hate it. The reason I 
hate it is that I’m jealous. I want you 
all to myself. And since I can’t have you 
. —I’ll' avoid seeing you, after tonight, 
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acting rubs. YesBuckley’s Stainless White 
Rub is different—better. It rubs in quicker 
—penetrates deeper—relieves pain faster. 
Try it for your own or baby’s chest cold, 
or for stiff, sore muscles, tired burning 
feet, and over 30 other common everyday 
aches and ailments. It must give relief 
faster than any rub you have ever used or 
money back. Price 30c. and 50c. at all 
drug stores. 


IT'S BETTER 

IT’S BUCKLEY'S 

THAT’S WHY 


P P P P f SAMPLES OF 
• . TREATMENT FOR 

Stomach Trouble 

(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


C. P. Shea, Campbell's Bay, 
Que., writes: “I suffered for 
t,ie P ast 22 years with in- 
Hl •■digestion, pains and gas after 

■1 a each meal, and I found relief 

M when a friend told me about 
w your treatment. Prom the 

M first day I used Canadian Von 
■4 tablets I believe they have 

■fc done me good. I can't praise 

them too much.” If you suffer 
from indigestion. gastritis, 
heartburn, bloating, acid 
... . . irritation, pains after eating, 

or allied stomach trouble induced by gastric hyper¬ 
acidity, you, too, should receive quick relief. Send at 
once for FREE Samples of this treatment. A free 
Booklet is included. Write. 

CANADIAN VON CO. 

Dept. 316-C Windsor, Ont. 

nil CC DON’T WAIT 
Ml LEO ANOTHER DAY 

TRY THIS SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION 
■ INTERNAL—EXTERNAL PILE TREATMENT 

For quick relief from pain and suffering 
from itching, bleeding, blind or protrud¬ 
ing piles, jnternal and External action. 
Relieves pain and aids healing. No mat¬ 
ter what other methods you have used 
without result, you owe it to yourself to 
give Page’s Internal and External Pile 
Treatment an immediate FREE trial. 
Write TODAY for a large trial package; 
it costs you nothing. Many have found 
blessed relief through the Page Method of 
Internal and External Treatment. Send 
for your FREE Trial Supply TODAY. 

E. R. PAGE CO., DEPT. 24K4,TORONTO, ONT. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 

When you advise us of a 
change of address it is most 
importantto give usboth the 
old and the new address. 

If possible, please enclose 
an address label with your 
letter. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE, WINNIPEG 
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• For more than 75 years, 
people have relied upon Dr. 
Guild’s GREEN MOUNTAIN 
ASTHMATIC COMPOUND to 
pet welcome relief from asthmatic 
misery. 24 cigarettes, only 60c. 
Powder, 35c and $1.50 at nearly 
all druo stores. Write today for 
FREE SAMPLE. Lymans, Ltd.. 
Dept. A-12. 286 St. Paul St. 
West, Montreal. Use only as 
directed on package. 
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MOTORISTS! 

Apply NOW for your 
new gasoline licenses 
and ration coupon books 

On March 51, the present gasoline licenses and 
ration coupon books will expire. After that date 
no gasoline will be sold except on the presenta¬ 
tion of a 1944-45 ration book. 

In his own interests, every vehicle owner is asked 
to apply at once for a new license and ration 
coupon book for each of his vehicles. Application 
forms must be completed in detail. 

Commencing April 1, under the 1944-45 rationing 
plan, the operation of which will be basically the 
same as that now in effect, all non-commercial 
vehicle owners will again be allowed a basic “AA” 
gasoline license and ration coupon book, contain¬ 
ing 40 units for a passenger car, or 16 for a motor¬ 
cycle. Similarly, owners of vehicles eligible for a 
“Special” category, who can prove their need, will 
be granted an extra vocational allowance, fixed in 
advance for the year ending March 31, 1945. In 
determining the extra allowance—which will be 
measured to individual needs—the previous cate¬ 
gory and mileage of the car will not necessarily 
be an important consideration. 

The shortage of gasoline is still acute. Do not 
apply for a “Special” category unless your need 
is urgent. 

To assure themselves sufficient graded gasoline 
to carry on normal business activities after March 
31, operators of commercial vehicles are also urged 
to complete at once and in detail the required 
application for each of their vehicles. 

On and after April 1, service station attendants 
will not accept gasoline ration coupons unless the 
license plate number of the motor vehicle for 
which they were issued is written in ink on each 
coupon. Every motor vehicle must also display on 
its windshield a 1944-45 sticker indicating the 
category of the coupon book submitted at the 
time of the purchase. To obtain a gasoline license 
and ration coupon book, secure an application 
form at your nearest Post Office. Study the form 
and follow carefully the instructions contained 
therein. 

When you receive your 1944-45 gasoline ration book, 
guard it carefully. Do not leave it in your car. If, be¬ 
cause of your negligence, it is lost or stolen, it may 
not be replaced. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUNITIONS 


AND SUPPLY 

Honourable C. D. HOWE, Minister 


Beth. I’ll be wishing you the best of 
everything, and all that sort of thing. 
Please believe that.” 

The taxi swung out of the park. In a 
moment Frederick was giving Elsbeth 
his hand outside her apartment house. 
By the light of a street lamp he could 
see tears in her eyes. 

“Fred—I’m so desperately sorry,” she 
said huskily. 

“Of course,” he interrupted, smiling 
resolutely. “Perhaps I should have kept 
it all to myself, too. But I had to tell 
you why it’s going to be impossible for 
me to see you again. It wouldn’t—” 

He paused. A man in a smart derby 
and dinner clothes had just rounded 
the corner. Doctor Frederick Stowell re¬ 
membered that impression of Cecil An¬ 
drews all the way home in the train. 

H E remembered it all that summer, 
after he had forgotten his brief 
leave-taking of Elsbeth. He was to re¬ 
call it sharply again one August after¬ 
noon when the air in the office of his 
clinic was hot as lead in a vat. A letter 
had come from Sadie Miller. 

“Dear Doctor Frederick,” Sadie had 
written, “I haven’t let you hear from 
me since that nice dinner you treated 
me to last May. Minnie was opening a 
tea room down on our first floor, and it 
has kept us both awful busy, what with 
Jimmie to look after and all. He’s such 
a scamp! 

“Well, I’m writing to say this. I’m 
worried about Elsbeth. I really mean I 
am. Me and Jimmie spent a week down 
at Fire Island with the Ewarts—Jose 
and his wife, you know—and Elsbeth 
was there most of the time. Cecil An¬ 
drews was busy getting his night club 
ready for opening next month, but 


BABY CHICK FEEDERS 




When March comes the song of the open 
road will soon be heard. 


whenever he could get down there and 
take Elsbeth away somewhere, she 
wouldn’t get back until dawn. Jose 
didn’t like it at all, but because Cecil 
has offered them so much to dance in 
his club, Jose didn’t dare object. I’m 
pretty sure Elsbeth thinks Cecil’s going 
to propose to her as soon as he’s making 
a little real money. She told me that he 
intends to marry her as soon as he has 
a hundred thousand in the bank. Can 
you feature that, now? 

“Anyhow, that was two weeks ago. 
Since then I don’t think she has seen 
him so much. She’s beginning to look 
pale and funny, even with all her tan. 
Of course she and Jose have to rehearse 
pretty hard now. But that isn’t what I 
really wanted to tell you. Minnie gets a 
lot of theatrical dirt, one way or an¬ 
other, and she heard the other day that 
Cecil Andrews is squiering—I don’t know 
how to spell it, but that’s what Minnie 
said—around with a real society girl by 
the name of Joan Fariston. I’m kind of 
worried about it and that’s the reason 
I’m writing you. I’ll kind of keep my eye 
on things and write you again later 

“Sincerely yours, with best wishes, 

“Sadie.” 

Frederick read the letter through 
twice, frowned, sighed, and hid it away 
in a desk drawer. He thought of several 
grim cases he was battling these days— 
poor old Mrs. Rooney in the Flats, suf- 
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'my' f or $1*00 

A' Delivered 

Trial offer — Strong-, serviceable 
Baby Chick Feeders, 8 for $1.00 
delivered. Made of heavy paraf¬ 
fined cardboard. Save money, save 
feed, save chicks. Keep feed clean. 
Chicks like to feed from them. 
Millions sold. Dealers everywhere. 

If vour dealer does not have them, 
mail us $1.00 for 8 delivered. 
Cheaper in larger quantities. 

Mad* in Canada by 

SOMERVILLE LIMITED 

Dept. O 

London - - Ontario 

Western Canada Agents 
CLARK BROS. & CO. LIMITED 

Winnipeg. Regina. Edmonton, Saskatoon 

MID-WEST PAPER SALES 
LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary and Fort William. 
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THE 

FARMERS’ CHOICE 


MADE BY 

JOHN WATSON LTD. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Twelfth Annual Session 


BANFF ?^°a l r?s 

JULY 26 AUGUST 26 1944 

Visitors anti students alike find an unequalled op¬ 
portunity to combine relaxation and pleasure with 
study and recreation. The faculty and the students 
are drawn from all over America. 

Courses in Art, Music, Drama, Short Story Writing. 
Weaving and Design, and Oral French. 

Boatin'!. Canoeing, Swimming, Golf, Pining, Danc¬ 
ing, Picnics. Riding, Hiking and Climbing amid 
unsurpassed scenes of mountain grandeur. Write for 
informative booklet to Director, Extension Dept. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA Edmonton. Alta. 


•HUB- 

tHOCK 

FENCER 



Save Feed: Don’t allow 
stock to trample away 
your pasture. Rotate with 
a Shur-Shock. Protect crops, yet make all 
grass available. Write 

J. O. HALLMAN MFG. OO. 

Waterloo, Ontario. - 


DESTROY WARBLES 

Warble Grubs are enemies of essential 
war production. They cause Damaged 
Hides, Decreased Milk Production, 


Loss of Beef. USE 


CHI PM AN 

WARBLE POWDER 

Economical Easy to Apply 
Write for Prices 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Winnipeg 


Saskatoon 


Edmonton 
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3 MINERALS 
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fering in silence; wealthy old Josiah 
Malcolm, on North Hill, bawling his 
outrage. He could pit his knowledge and 
his experience against these ills, but for 
what ailed Elsbeth Payson he know no 
remedy. 

September 25, a telegram from Sadie 
Miller to Doctor Frederick Stowell: 
“Come right away Cecil has eloped with 
that rich girl and I am scared for you 
know who. Sadie.” 

But Frederick, having already become 
acquainted with the news through the 
morning paper, had his bag packed at 
the moment the telegram reached him. 

He had telephoned Sadie the first 
thing after his arrival at Grand Central 
Station. The agitation in her voice, even 
more than her imploring words, had 
governed his immediate procedure. Now, 
at ten minutes past eleven, after having 
paid an exorbitant cover charge, he was 
seated at what he acidly thought of as 
a “ring-side table” beside a polished 
oval floor in a place called very intel¬ 
ligently “Key Pout.” A place where 
suckers evidently did not keep out, he 
mused, as he listened abstractedly to the 
lower lumbar moan of the orchestra. An 
orchestra led, evidently, by Cecil An¬ 
drews’ assistant. 

There was a dispersion of the dancers 
from the floor, a slender threening of 
flutes. And then Irena and Jose, in liv¬ 
ing silver, split the black sheen of the 
floor. 

Doctor Frederick Stowell ran his hand 
along his temple, leaned forward and 
stared. He had studied anatomy; he 
knew in a vague way what the human 
body was capable of doing. But he had 
not guessed that it could be a liquid 
jewel flying off at a tangent and return¬ 
ing at a sharp angle home. Elsbeth was 
that, and he forgot for half a minute 
that it was Elsbeth. He forgot until— 
Her body was like a glittering spinner 
on a line as she flew away from Jose 
through a horrible instant of space and 
struck the floor on her back. 

Men exclaimed, aghast; women 
screamed. Frederick hesitated only in 
his mind. His tall figure stepped out 
upon the floor and his arms came down 
strong and calm to gather up the 
crumpled thing that was Elsbeth. 


FINE CUT CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


For full health—glowing 
complexion, bright eyes, 
steady nerves—for bound¬ 
less energy—fortify your 
daily diet with vitamins. 
Not just one vitamin or 
two but all five vital 
vitamins! Because each 
vitamin is essential to 
make the others function. 
“ALL - in - ONE” Tablets 
offer you, for the first time, 
these basic vitamins com¬ 
bined in one tiny tablet. 
You just take two a day. 
Because of this achieve¬ 
ment you can now afford 
this supplementary vitamin 
supply for all your family. 

4ACEUTICALS—TORONTO 4 


5 Vital 


Vitamins 


A, Bi, C, D 
and 

Riboflavin 
Plus Iron, 
Phosphorus 
and Calcium 
Plus Y east 
fA full 
month’s 
supply costs 
only 


Now is the time to vaccinate against 

ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 


Vaccination is the only protection against 
Encephalomyelitis. It must be given EVERY 
YEAR. 

Your provincial government has sponsored 
the Chick Vaccine program for the past four 
years, and is sponsoring another program this 
year (1944), with the result that the lives of 
millions of valuable horses have been saved. 
Cooperate with your government by vacci¬ 
nating your horses early, before seeding time. 


SAVE YOUR 

HIDES 

MILK and MEAT 


from Warble Fly damage 
by treating your stock 
with 


A SUR-SHOJ 

WARBLE FLV 
GRUB KILLER 


ENCEPHALOMYELITIS VACCINE 

Jodjeele 


• NOW IS THE TIME! 


This highly concentrated 
powder mixed with water 
is easily applied, saving 
pain, loss of weight and 
milk production and hide 
perforation. 

30c package 

From your dealer or by mail 


• VACCINATE EARLY! 

• DON'T WAIT FOR OUTBREAKS! 

• PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


in 5 co. vials (equivalent to former 10 cc. vials ) 
Price as before 75 cents per treatment 
consisting of two 5 cc. doses 


FISHER and BURPE, Ltd 


Is Your Country Guide Late? 

printing and 


Wartime labor shortages occasionally disrupt our 
mailing schedule. Transportation in wartime is uncertain. 
If your copy of The Country Guide is late, it is caused by 
conditions beyond our control. 


• Most people call 

me a louse. I get on * 

horses and cattle, 

colts and calves in winter and spring, and 
I drive them almost crazy. Most people 
don’t like me-they use that powerful 
powder called Dr. Hess Powdered 
Louse Killer. A big 2!4-lb. box of it 
for only 65c from the Dr. Hess Dealer. 


♦less & Clark,ltd.,london,Ontario 
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We’re dead serious about the 
importance of guarding your 
Big Ben. For today. Big Ben is 
not being made. Our facilities 
and the skill of our craftsmen 
are needed in the job of 
winning the war. 


WESTCLOX 


WESTERN CLOCK CO.. UMiTED, PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 


G e n .l hOSe 


POULTRY 

LICE 

t Feather Mites 


1 V&Pa A Lice and feath ' 

xli I er mites can 
i be cleaned up 

-- Igp/ easily, quickly. 

Get the BLACK LEAF40 

Just a few drops on roost according to direc¬ 
tions will do the job, ask for Black Leaf 40. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., Incorporated • 


Louisville, Ky, 


Check colds In a hurry with Grove’s 
Cold Tablets. They’re a multiple medi¬ 
cine. They contain EIGHT ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS carefully blended to 
give you an effective internal treatment 
that goes right to work on the trouble. 
These eight active agents work not 
lust one way, but these FOUR IMPOR¬ 
TANT WAYS: I. Act as a gentle laxa¬ 
tive. 2. Combat cold germs In your sys¬ 
tem. 3. Relieve headache and grlppy 
feeling. 4. Help tone up the system. Do 
as millions do. At the first hint of a 
cold, take Grove's Cold Tablets and 
get this FOUR-WAY RELIEF. Get 
Grove’s Cold Tablets today. The genu¬ 
ine comes in a white box. --a 

For extra economy 
get large size 


GROVE’S 
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heal from the inside out, Fred. You’ve 
done your job—and done it very well, 
I’m sure. But there’s another wound 
there that will heal better and faster if 
we don’t interfere too much with the 
process. I’d have been a wiser judge if I 
had realized that about folks, twenty 
years before I retired.” 

Frederick glanced at him in pity, but 
made no reply. These regrets, at eighty, 
seemed a pathetically futile thing. 
Would he, Frederick Stowell, also live 
to regret what he had done? 

He leaned back in his chair and 
watched Elsbeth stroll about the garden. 
It was weeks now since she had dis¬ 
carded the cane. The dragging months 
since that calamitous night in New 
York crowded into his thoughts with 
their weary burden of hope and dread. 
The stunning image of Elsbeth’s body 
hurtling through the air would, he 
knew, never fade from his memory But 
scarcely less vivid was that other image 
—Elsbeth’s white face on the hospital 
bed, weeks later, when Doctor Hermann, 
the specialist, told her gently that she 
must not hope to engage in professional 
dancing again. Had her face shown dis¬ 
appointment, Frederick would have re¬ 
joiced. It was her apathetic little smile 
that had cut him to the heart, the list¬ 
less mockery in her shadowed eyes when 
she said, “I have no wish to dance 
again, Doctor Hermann.” 

Every week Frederick had gone down 
from Bloomhill to see her. Her hospi¬ 
tal room was always banked with 
flowers, and when she began to gather 
strength and the pain was less severe, 
there were other visitors beside him¬ 
self. Jose Ewart was inconsolable. It 
was Elsbeth herself who finally quieted 
him and persuaded him to look about 
for another partner—a quest which 
proved not nearly so difficult as he had 
expected. 

It was shortly after the Christmas 
season, that Frederick asked Elsbeth to 
marry him. 

She looked at him in the slow, con¬ 
templative way that had become habi¬ 
tual with her, and then her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Freddy!” she said huskily. “You feel 
so sorry for me, don’t you?” 

“I feel sorry for you, of course, Beth,” 
he answered, his mouth and eyes stub¬ 
born. “But that isn’t the reason I’m 
asking you to marry me. I wasn’t ex¬ 
actly sorry for you the first time I asked 
you. Or do you remember? I was in 
love with you. I’m in love with you still, 
Beth. And I don’t think you exactly hate 
me any more—or am I wrong?” 

“I like you better tnan anyone I 
know,” she told him then. But she 
turned her head aside on the pillow and 
added, “It wouldn’t work, Freddy. 
Bloomhill will never accept me. And 
they’d be thumbs down on you—” 

“To the devil with Bloomhill!” he 
said violently. “Look here, Beth.” He 
reached over and earnestly took her 
hands. “You’ve talked about getting 
some kind of a job here in New York. 
Listen, Beth—I’ve got work for you. I 
have an idea. I need somebody to help 
me with field work around Bloomhill— 
investigating, and so on. Miranda 
Guest has all she can do in the office. 
You and I could work together. I’ll not 
make any demands. Call it a marriage 


of convenience, if you like. Call it any¬ 
thing. After we’ve worked together for 
a while—” He flushed, looked resolutely 
away from her. “Things may change, 
Beth. You might actually get to think 
something of me.” 

S HE covered her eyes with her hands 
then and Frederick leaned and put 
his arms about her. 

“If you’ll really let me work—and be 
of some use,” she whispered, “I’ll—I’ll 
go with you.” 

That was all. Not a word about Cecil 
Andrews. It was not until later that he 
had thought of that. A certain doubt 
burned in his mind—to his shame, was 
still burning there. Had Elsbeth any 
graver cause for her heartbreak than 
she had confided to him? What had 
Cecil Andrews been to her? Not that it 
made any difference now. But her reti¬ 
cence remained a barrier between then. 

Their return to Bloomhill after their 
marriage at City Hall was a major 
sensation. Elsbeth, on crutches, shrank 
away from people who greeted them 
when she got off the train. 

He had wired his mother and his 
grandfather, but there had not been 
enough time for Adeline Stowell to ad¬ 
just herself to the incredible circum¬ 
stance of his marriage. When he and 
Elsbeth arrived at the house, he saw his 
mother’s eyes still inflamed from weep¬ 
ing. But she was carrying herself with 
the fortitude of a Messenger and a 
Stowell, having been comforted, no 
doubt, by Irma Trent, who was exceed¬ 
ingly present. Irma’s smile of welcome 
was painfully sweet. Adeline’s was rigid, 
a Victorian swoon staved off. It was left 
for the old Judge to usher Elsbeth and 
Frederick to the rooms on the second 
floor—rooms which Elsbeth did not 
leave until the middle of January. 

The Payson aunts, of course, ignored 
the monstrous fact of Doctor Fred¬ 
erick’s hasty marriage. Their brother’s 
daughter was deplorably dead to them. 
Most of North Hill, prompted by Kate’s 
and Felicia’s sentiments, acted in kind. 
A few, too temperamental to sustain a 
purely negative attitude, whispered un¬ 
savory tales of the' life Elsbeth and Cecil 
Andrews had shared in New York. 

A LTHOUGH he whistled to himself as 
he stepped down from the porch, 
Frederick’s mind was far from easy. 
Elsbeth had been going about for the 
better part of a month now, and North 
Hill had pointedly ignored her. His 
mother’s and Irma Trent’s friends had 
paid their customary calls at the house. 
Elsbeth had felt their fluttery restraint 
toward her and had thereafter kept to 
her room when there were visitors. In¬ 
vitations to Adeline Stowell and to the 
Judge’s secretary had not included 
Elsbeth. 

Elsbeth had carried herself with a 
queer, absent, half-smiling aloofness, 
in which there was no hint of self-pity, 
but rather an acceptance of droll irony. 
This, and her impatience to begin work 
on Frederick’s survey of the rural dis¬ 
tricts, was all he knew of the Elsbeth 
Payson who was now his wife. 

Elsbeth glanced up at him and smiled. 
She took Ms arm and they began to 
walk toward the arbor. 

“Did you have a good day, Frederick?” 
she asked. 
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“Not bad,” he replied. “We’ve got that 
gangrene in Bert Madden’s leg checked.’ 

“I’m so glad,” Elsbeth told him in hei 
slow, meditative way. “His mother hat 
no one but him.” 

“I think he’d appreciate a visit fron 


A Perfect Combination j 

of FLAVOR 
RICHNESS 


STRENGTH 


FORTGARRY 

COFFEE 



An open winter has made feeding easier for range stock. Photo Dominion 
Range Experimental Station, Manyberries, Alta. 
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HOW TO 

—Cull Poultry. 

—Get Clothes Clean. 
—Take A Home Mani¬ 
cure. 

These questions and many others are 

answered fully by The Country Guide 
Bulletin Service. 

21. Grafting and Budding Fruit Trees, 

by G. F. Chipman—25 cents post¬ 
paid. 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 
25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
R. D. Colquette, containing over 700 
illustrations and instructions for 
gadgets, and practical farm plans— 
50 cents postpaid. 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Series No. 1 — Kitchen Labor 

Savers, Home Decorating, Pattern 
Reading, Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, 
and Beetles, etc., etc.-—25c post¬ 
paid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Series No. 3 — Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.). 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c 
postpaid. 

FARM BULLETINS, U each 

100. How to Cull Poultry. How to Mix 
Whitewash. 

101. How to Lay Out a Farmstead. 
Planting for Beauty. 

109. How to Balance Livestock Rations. 
The A B C of Minerals for Livestock 
Feeding. 

110. How to Grow Small Fruits and Bush 
Fruits. How to Make a Start with 
Tree Fruits. 

112. Farm Leases. What to do when 
Livestock and other complications 
enter the picture. 

113. Economy in Trucks and Tractors. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1 i each 

1. How to Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

3. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating or Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

6. How to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of the Hair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—2So worth of Bulletins may ba 

obtained free with a $1.00 subscrip¬ 
tion to The Country Guide. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg - Canada 
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you, Beth. I told him you might be 
around to see him in a couple of days, 
if you’re feeling fit.” 

"I’m fit now!” she said brightly. “And 
I’d love to see him.” 

Their conversation, as usual, drifted 
along on the safe, impersonal plane of 
Frederick’s work. He had studiously 
avoided any expression of his feeling for 
her. The time for that would come only 
when their life together had worked 
the change which he longed for. 

Elsbeth looked at him suddenly. “Let 
me start working with you tomorrow, 
Frederick. I want to. I’m perfectly well 
—well enough to drive a car anyhow. 
I’ll be the new Bloomhill Social Bureau, 
all by myself!” 
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FOS SORE, 


Rushing Battleship Bolts 
to her Boyfriend. She Uses ASPIRIN 
for Speedy Relief 

Brave, patriotic girl! Brave millions like 
her! Girls with brothers ... and friends ... 
on the world’s seven seas . . . girls who 
have learned a man’s work ... sit at their 
machine-tools, daily . . . and won’t take 
"Time Out” for sore-throat and colds! 
They’ve a tried-and-true ally ... in fast 
acting ASPIRIN; for an ASPIRIN gargle 
brings such quick relief ... it eases pain 
almost at once. 

Keep ASPIRIN with you, daily . . . for 
headache, sore-throats, painful discomfort 
of colds. Made in Canada, "Aspirin” is the 
trademark of The Bayer Company, Limited. 
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“Well—” He hesitated, smiling. 
“You’re forcing it a little, Beth. I don’t 
know about tomorrow—” 

She laid her hand impulsively on his 
arm. “But I must, Frederick!” She said 
with a swift vehemence that disturbed 
him. “I haven’t talked to you about it, 
but—I’ve got to get away from them. 
I’m not complaining, but the past few 
weeks—you know they don’t want me 
here, Frederick!” 

“Who doesn’t want you here?” He felt 
an angry tightening in his throat. 

She flushed unhappily. “You know 
just as well as I do. I’m grateful to you 
—and I’m grateful for everything that 
has been done for me. In some ways 
they’ve been very kind. But your mother 
isn’t happy about me—and Irma wants 
me out. Nothing could be plainer to any¬ 
one.” 

H IS confused feeling of dismay, pity 
and love as he stared at her an¬ 
guished face was almost more than he 
could endure. The muscles of his jaw 
moved in a hard effort at control. 

“I won’t pretend I don’t understand 
what you’re saying—about Irma and 
Mother. Mother actually thinks she has 
been very kind.” 

“I know that. And she has been, 
Frederick—as kind as she can be.” 

“If the North Hill tribe had stayed 
out of it,” he went on, his mouth hard 
and straight, “we’d have got along even 
with Mother. Remember, she’s old- 
fashioned—and you were pretty young 
and obstreperous when you left Bloom- 
hill. But let’s forget it, Beth. We’ve both 
got to get out, if we’re to save our own 
souls. I’ve been looking around for a 
house. I heard yesterday that old man 
Adams is going to California to live. 
That house of his, over on the river, is 
rather nice. It’ll take a little doing over, 
but it has possibilities. You know the 
house—that old place on the river 
bend—” 

“Of course I do! It’s a sweet house, 
Frederick—with the river and lots of 
trees—I’d love it!” 

“We’ll drive down and look at it to¬ 
morrow.” 

“When—how soon will Mr. Adams 
leave?” 

“In a few days. But the house will 
need a lot of repairs. It can’t be made 
ready much before the first of June. 
We’d have to furnish it.” 

“It’ll be fun furnishing a house,” Els¬ 
beth said quickly. “And we don’t have to 
wait until it’s all ready. We could move 
in and do most of the work afterward. 
I could do a lot myself if we—” 

He caught her tightly clasped hands 
suddenly in an uncontrollable impulse. 
“You don’t have to be so brave about 
this, darling! You haven’t forgotten 
Cecil Andrews yet, have you?” 

Her suddenly proud, withdrawn look 
left him feeling empty. 

“You probably think that Cecil and I 
were lovers,” she said simply. “Well—we 
weren’t. I overheard your mother’s cook 
telling the laundress that your aunt had 
told Mrs. Tarrant-Boyce that Cecil and 
I have a child somewhere in New York.” 

Frederick stared attentively at his 
hands. “Did you really hear that?” 

“Oh, yes. And Nurse Innescourt told 
me a little, last month. I’ve given them 
every reason in the world to talk about 
me. And I don’t know, honestly, whether 
I’m glad or sorry that there’s no truth 
in it. Cecil thought that I considered 
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H E said incoherently, “Forgive me, 
Beth, for speaking of it. I didn’t 
know how much you had been to each 
other. You’ve explained Cecil Andrews, 
at least. He married ten million dollars 
to—to settle an inferiority complex he 
never was able to outgrow—toward 
North Hill.” 

Elsbeth laughed quietly. 

“But I’m not North Hill, Frederick. If 
I had ever been able to convince Cecil 
of that, it might have been different.” 

He should have been prepared for this 
honesty of hers, he thought, and yet he 
could not help wincing. 

“It shouldn’t have been so hard to 
convince him, if you had really wanted 
to. You can rationalize all you like, Beth, 
but at heart you know that ypu couldn’t 
trust Cecil Andrews.” 

He heard her sharply drawn breath. 
“You may find yourself quite wrong 
about me,” she said. “I may be just as 
human as you are. You’ve never taken 
the trouble to find out.” 

“You’re talking for effect,” he re¬ 
torted angrily, “and you know it.” 

“Perhaps I’m merely getting my health 
back,” she laughed at him. “At any 
rate, I want you to understand why I 
must get out of here—and do some¬ 
thing—before I lose my mind on North 
Hill.” 

He was silent for a moment. He felt 
humiliated at his own clumsy inade¬ 
quacy, baffled by Elsbeth’s volatile mood. 
But it was his mention of Cecil An¬ 
drews that had excited her to this flip¬ 
pant gaiety, he realized. This was not 
the real Elsbeth talking. She was simply 
putting up her defense against the ex¬ 
posure of a hurt that had been almost 
mortally deep. And now he knew how 
much Cecil Andrews had meant to her. 

“Perhaps we’d better move downtown 
somewhere, until the Adams house is 
ready,” he suggested finally. 

Elsbeth’s quick exclamation interup- 
ted him. “And walk out on Grandfather 
Stowell. Wouldn’t that be lovely! No—I 
wouldn’t do anything that might hurt 
his feelings. Except for Brenda Towne, 
he’s the only friend I have left on North 
Hill. No— we’ll stay here until we move 
into the Adams house. I’ll promise not 
to complain about anything again.” 

Frederick gave her a long, penetrating 
look. And all at once the wisdom of 
what old Judge Stowell had said came 
to him very clear. He would have to 
leave Elsbeth alone until she found her¬ 
self again. 


VETERAN OF TWO WARS 

He fought at Dieppe, surviving the experi¬ 
ence of having four barges sunk under him 
during the withdrawal from Dieppe. He 
was seriously wounded, and received the 
Military Medal for the courageous part he 
played in that epic battle. Sgt. Gregory 
is now in Calgary, still serving with the 
Canadian Army. He has two sons in the 
Forces, one serving with the R.C.A.F. and 
the other with the Tank Corps. 
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E LSBETH drove through a blinding 
mid-April rain. It was already late 
afternoon and she had promised Fred¬ 
erick she would be back by three o’clock. 
But she had prolonged her visit at the 
Dobey Sill’s farm, where she had gone 
immediately after luncheon to deliver a 
layette for the ninth Sill child. She had 
not intended to delay her return, but the 
Sill brood had captivated her with their 
smudged faces grinning up at her. She 
had spent more than an hour scrubbing 
them to some semblance of cleanliness. 
And then the rain had come. 

Frederick would be anxious about her. 
But there was no sense in trying to 
hurry over these rain-soaked roads. Be¬ 
sides, She was finding the experience 
exhilarating. To be doing something 
again, even if it were nothing more than 
delivering a layette to Dobey Sill’s wife! 
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She had begun to think lately that her 
return to Bloomhill as Frederick Sto- 
well’s wife had been an unhappy blun¬ 
der. The bright, artificial cordiality of 
North Hill was more humiliating than 
an open snub. So long as she continued 
to live in Judge Phoebus Stowell’s house, 
they would all have to be civil, of 
course, but beyond that they would not 
go. They had already made up their 
minds that this unfortunate marriage 
would not last. North Hill’s favorite son 
had brought Elsbeth Payson home as 
his bride only because of his own self¬ 
less compassion, his naive charitable¬ 
ness. When that emotion, if it could be 
called such, had spent itself, when 
Frederick Stowell discovered finally how 
cruelly he had been trickled by his own 
generous impulse, the marriage would 
come to an end. 

Irma Trent, Elsbeth knew very well, 
had done her part to 
strengthen that conviction 
in the collective mind of 
North Hill. Not that she had 
been guilty of any overt ex¬ 
pression of her own dis¬ 
pleasure, her own spite, She 
was too well bred for that— 
and too shrewd. Had the 
old Judge found anything 
of that sort in his secretary, 
he would have sent her 
packing. 

Through it all, Adeline 
Stowell had remained 
proudly aloof from the gos¬ 
sip, suffering in silence her 
chagrin at her son’s folly. 

To Elsbeth she displayed a schooled 
kindness, to her friends a wounded 
loyalty toward Frederick that would 
not admit in words her disappointment. 

It was perfectly obvious to everyone, 
of course, that Elsbeth’s sudden interest 
in the work of the clinic, her investiga¬ 
tion in the outlying districts, was noth¬ 
ing more than a pose, a bid for approval. 
Elsbeth Payson was setting out to con¬ 
vince North Hill that her marriage to 
Frederick Stowell was real—when every¬ 
one knew the two were occupying separ¬ 
ate rooms in the Stowell mansion. 

Nothing could be gained, Elsbeth 
brooded now as she turned the car from 
the country road and came out upon 
the paved highway leading to town— 
nothing could be gained by burdening 
Frederick with the talk that was going 
on around them. If he had heard any of 
it from other sources, he had not be¬ 
trayed the fact. 

Life before Elsbeth appeared suddenly 
an utter blank. Without the warmth of 
Frederick’s friendship she could not 
contemplate the future at all. And yet, 
to him their relationship must be almost 
meaningless. Some blurred instinct told 
her that she was no longer capable of 
love, that some vital part of her had 
died—as if Cecil Andrews had torn some 
living fibre out of her being. 

Frederick was locking up his filing 
cabinet in the small dispensary room 
when she entered. 

"Hello, kid!” he greeted her with a 
smile. “I was beginning to get a little 
worried about you. It’s a brute of a day 
for you to be out.” 

“It’s the kind of weather I love, fool¬ 
ish!” She pulled off her gloves and hat, 
stood before the mirror and fluffed out 
her hair. “Isn’t the new Sill baby a pink 
bon-bon? She’s just as cute as she can 
be.” 

He turned quickly away from her and 
picked up a letter from the desk. “This 
was addressed to both of us,” he said. 
“I opened it and read it.” 

“It’s from Sadie Miller!” Elsbeth cried. 

“She’s coming back,” Frederick said 
and stepped across the room to stand 
beside the window. 

T HERE was silence between them 
while Elsbeth ran hastily through 
the brief note. Mrs. Miller had suffered 
so from her arthritis lately that she had 
asked Sadie to come home and stay with 
her. She was leaving New York at the 
end of the week and wanted to see Els¬ 
beth as soon as she got to Bloomhill. 
Little Jimmie would be with her, of 
course, and they would be staying all 
summer. But wouldn’t Elsbeth please 
come down to the Flats to see them as 
soon as she could? They would arrive 
in Bloomhill on Saturday evening. 
Elsbeth looked up, her eyes alight with 


excitement. Frederick’s face darkened 
moodily. 

“Well, what’s the matter, Frederick? 
Aren’t you going to be glad to see Sadie 
and little Jimmie?” 

He left the window and came back to 
where she still stood beside the desk, 
the letter in her hand. “For once, Beth, 
you’re going to get me right on this 
whole business. I admit I was something 
of a prig that night when Sadie came 
to me in my office. But that was four 
years ago, Beth. I’m not the same man 
now.” 

“I know you’re not. And I’m not the 
same girl, Frederick.” 

“What I’m getting at is this—I think 
Sadie Miller is being pretty brave about 
this—coming back home with her kid 
and taking up her life here. I admire her 
for it. ril be one of the first to call on 
her and welcome her back. So far as I 
am able, I’m going to see 
that Jimmie has his 
chance ** 

“Oh, Frederick!” Elsbeth 
was perilously close to tears. 

"Now that I’ve made my¬ 
self clear on that, Beth,” he 
went on, “I can tell you the 
rest of it. I wish Sadie 
would stay in New York.” 

Elsbeth drew back. “But 
—why?” 

“Are you going to be so 
eternally dumb? Or can’t 
you even guess what they’ll 
say when Sadie arrives with 
her three-year-old young¬ 
ster—after having gone to 
New York with you, presumably as your 
personal maid? Didn’t you tell me that 
you overheard the cook telling—” 

Elsbeth checked the ironical laugh 
that rose in her throat. “You mean— 
they’ll think Jimmie is mine?” 

"Why not? They’re all set for it.” 

"And does that frighten you?” 

“I don’t care about myself,” he de¬ 
clared flatly. “You can believe that or 
not, just as you like. But you’ve had to 
put up with enough—from all sides— 
without adding to it now.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to wait and see 
what happens? I’ve come through so far, 
Frederick. Of course, I’ve had a good 
doctor looking after me.” 

S HE smiled and Frederick ground out 
his cigarette. “Okey, kid! If that’s 
your answer, let’s do it right. Let’s start 
by meeting the train together on Satur¬ 
day night and driving Sadie and Jimmie 
down to the Flats.” 

“I’d love it! And I hope the very best 
people on North Hill are there to witness 
it.” 

"The rebel dies hard in you, young 
woman,” he said. He glanced awkwardly 
at his watch. “I’m going to disappoint 
you, I’m afraid. We can’t go out to 
dinner and the movies after all.” 

“Oh? Not another baby somewhere?” 
“No. Mrs. Tarrant-Boyce phoned this 
afternoon. Doctor Bertrand—I’ve told 
you about him—is just back from two 
years in Europe—cancer research, you 
know. He’s on his way to Boston and is 
stopping over to visit Tarrant-Boyce. 
They’re giving him a small dinner party 
—just a few of the doctors, I believe— 
and they insist on my being one of the 
guests.” 

“Why—that’s all right, Frederick,” 
she told him cheerfully. 

“There’s only one reason I’m going to 
the blasted dinner. Mrs. Tarrant-Boyce 
has promised to write me a check for 
the new dispensary wing.” 

Elsbeth looked at him gravely. She 
wondered if he had really been deceived 
by this transparent trick of Mrs. Tar- 
rant-Boyce’s. 

“Is this to be a—a stag affair?” she 
asked blunty. 

He hesitated before he replied. "I 
didn’t ask her, Beth.” 

“I think I know what you mean, 
Frederick,” she said at last, her voice 
barely under control. “But let’s try to 
keep a sense of humor about it, shall 
we? It’s all in a good cause.” She turned 
and smiled resolutely up at him. “I 
guess I can let Mrs. Tarrant-Boyce gloat 
over my handsome boy friend for one 
evening.” 

He took her chin in his hand, tilted 
her face up and looked at her steadily 
for a long moment. Elsbeth forced her 
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in love with Cecil just the same.” 

“And you’re still in love with him— 
after all he—” 

Elsbeth’s smile was wan. “I’m not in 
love with him, Sadie. But—” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“I wish I knew. I married Frederick 
when I had no love left in me for any¬ 
one. I thought, perhaps—I don’t know 
what I thought. I didn’t know what I 
wanted.” 

“I—I think I’m beginning to know 
now,” Elsbeth faltered. “I want some 
meaning in my life. You have it, Sadie. 
You have little Jimmie. You have him 
to work for and hope for. I—I have 
nothing.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” Sadie’s 
exasperation was getting the better of 
her. “I never heard anything so darned 
foolish in my life! Here you are—with 
everything any girl could 
ask for, and you say you 
haven’t got anything! You 
ought to be ashamed.” 

v Sf As Elsbeth bit her lip and 

glanced evasively away, 
||y||*Si Sadie leaned toward her 

Wpi'M with a sharp look. 

H k,L^k “By golly!” she burst out. 

“Perhaps I’m not very 
smart, but I bet I know 
what’s ailing you. You’re 
just falling in love with the 
Doc, and you don’t know 
»« it. Look—you’re getting all 

red in the face!” 

“You may be—half right, Sadie,” 
Elsbeth said in confusion. “I—I still 
don’t know.” 


lips to keep smiling, but a small, uncer¬ 
tain ripple of fear began to creep over 
her. Once before, with Frederick Sto- 
well, she had felt this same curious 
alarm. 

But with unexpected abruptness he 
dropped his hand. 

“Sometimes I think I see what I’m 
looking for,” he said shortly, “but I 
guess I’m only fooling myself. Well— 
let’s go, shall we?” 
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T HE Bloomhill Clarion did not an¬ 
nounce the return of Sadie Miller 
after an absence of nearly four years in 
New York. But it did carry a front page 
account of the dinner which Mrs. Tar- 
rant-Boyce gave in honor of Doctor 
Henry Bertrand, visiting Bloomhill af¬ 
ter his two years in Europe. And for 
once, at least, the modest journal’s editor 
received no criticism for his 
handling of the news. Sadie 
Miller had no desire to find /MzSjsk 
herself the subject of a local 
news item. Mrs. Tarrant- Vz jBm i 

Boyce, on the other hand, I mMj ) 

saw to it personally that 
her distinguished guest re- 
ceived the honor that was 'vA 
his due. It was not import- W/fjP 

ant, of course, that any W@|p 

mention should be made of 
the gift of three thousand '-IxO? 

dollars which Mrs. Tarrant- 'W 

Boyce had made to the * 1 

Bloomhill Clinic, but the 
incident was mentioned. The list of 
guests included a number of Bloom- 
hill’s prominent professional and busi¬ 
ness men and their wives. And for a 
whole week thereafter Mrs. Tarrant- 
Boyce was made happy by the very nice 
things that were said about her. 

She might have enjoyed her enviable 
position for more than a week—and 
should have, for three thousand dollars 
is a high price to pay for seven days 
of popular favor. But an unkind provi¬ 
dence cheated her of her full measure 
of happiness. The spring downpour 
through which Elsbeth Stowell drove on 
her way back from Dobey Sill’s farm 
had continued for days and nights until 
the river—an ordinarily docile stream— 
had become a bloated, green-grey py¬ 
thon that threatened to lunge out at 
any moment in any direction. People 
were frightened by reports of floods up 
country, where dams were giving way. 
There had been a ruinous inundation of 
homes and a loss of much property. 

With Bloomhill’s business section be¬ 
ing menaced daily, with parts of Patch- 
town already under water, with the 
good people of North Hill beginning to 
talk of organizing for relief among the 
less fortunate, Mrs. Tarrant-Boyce’s 
charitable gesture faded to insignifi¬ 
cance. 

It was cosy here in the tiny front 
room of the Miller shack where Elsbeth 
and Sadie sat, the rain beating against 
the windows and pouring from the 
shabby roof outside. 

Frederick had insisted on Elsbeth’s 
leaving him alone with the Hines infant 
over whom they had worked together 
for two hours in an effort to save it 
from death in convulsions. He had tried 
to persuade her to go home, but she had 
argued stubbornly against it and had 
gone to spend a few minutes with Sadie 
Miller. 

“I’m more fit to be out than Frederick 
is,” Elsbeth declared in answer to Sadie’s 
protests. “He hasn’t had a decent night’s 
sleep in a week.” 

“He looked like a ghost yesterday,” 
Sadie admitted. “I told him he was 
working too hard.” 

“I know he is. I’ve tried to talk to 
him, but—well, lately—I don’t know. 
And it isn’t the work, Sadie,” Elsbeth 
said haltingly. 

Sadie’s eyes were full of question as 
she sat down looking at her. “He’s not— 
there’s nothing wrong, is there?” 

Elsbeth fought back her tears. “I 
should never have come back to Bloom¬ 
hill,” she declared finally. “It might 
have been better if I had just died after 
that mess in New York.” 

“Don’t talk like that! I thought there 
was something wrong between you two. 
What is it? Are you still thinking of 
that lizard, Cecil Andrews?” 

Elsbeth shook her head. 

“Doctor Frederick is worth a million 
of his kind,” Sadie went on. 

“Oh, I know that,” Elsbeth admitted 
helplessly. “I always knew it, but I fell 
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H OW could she explain that in the 
past short while she had come to 
the conviction that if she really loved 
Frederick Stowell she would leave him 
immediately, before she brought him 
down to her own desolate level of des¬ 
pair—these were things that Sadie 
Miller would never understand. Love 
had been a simple thing for Sadie. 

Well, maybe Sadie’s way was the only 
way. Elsbeth knew what the girl’s an¬ 
swer would be if she told her all that 
North Hill had done to make her mar¬ 
riage to Frederick Stowell a failure. As 
it happened, she was not permitted to 
do so. The honking of an automobile 
came impatiently from the narrow 
street in front of the Miller shack. 

Elsbeth sat, white and drawn, beside 
Frederick as he started his car. “You 
shouldn’t have come tonight,” he said. 

“You’re very flattering, aren’t you? 
I wasn’t a bit of use, was I? And I 
should have gone home when you told 
me to—and let you walk home in the 
rain.” 

His whole upper body seemed to 
spread dark and wide over the wheel, 
weariness permeating him. 

“You know what I mean, Beth,” he 
sighed. “You insisted on coming down 
here tonight—and it isn’t good for you. 
If the weather keeps up tomorrow, you’ll 
have to stay in the house. I insist.” 

She bit her lip to restrain the cry of 
protest, and pressed rigidly back against 
the seat. After a moment she said, 
forcing lightness into her voice, “I 
wasn’t upset by it as much as you 
thought, Frederick, I felt sorry for the 
poor little thing, but—I was in a mean 
frame of mind before I came down at 
all.” 

His uneasiness, cloaked in his obstin¬ 
ate silence, communicated itself to her, 
but she continued resolutely in the same 
half-mocking vein. 

“My aunts were having tea with your 
mother when I went home this after¬ 
noon. They hadn’t expected me, of 
course. I went through the hall, up to 
our rooms, and back out again—and the 
conversation in the living-room went on 
as smoothly as if I had been a thousand 
miles away. I knew they were embar¬ 
rassed—Aunt Kate and Aunt Felicia, 
must have been thrown into a heap!. 
But—well, it upset me and I’ve been, a 
little on edge all evening.” 

His face, in the dim light of the in¬ 
strument board, was set and darkly 
controlled. “You’re being game about it 
all, Beth. There doesn’t seem to be any¬ 
thing we can do about it, except grin 
and bear it till we get settled in our 
own house—” 

All at once she was breathless, hang¬ 
ing eagerly on his every word, and then 
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he ceased speaking as suddenly as 
he had begun and she was left in 
confusion. 

“Please don’t think about them,” she 
said brightly. “I don’t really mind 
much. And I can hold out.” 

She hurried into the house while 
Frederick put the car into the garage. 
There seemed to be no one about down¬ 
stairs, although by the hall clock it was 
only nine-thirty. Elsbeth had intended 
to go directly to her room when she 
had removed her damp coat and hat, 
but now the blazing logs in the library 
fireplace looking inviting. She could 
sit for a moment before Frederick came 
in. 

She was huddled in a low chair close 
to the fire when she heard his step in 
the hall. The firm, long stride set up a 
tremor of mixed diffidence and courage 
within her. 

When he came and dropped wearily 
into a chair opposite her and pressed 
the fingertips of one hand against his 
eyes, Elsbeth leaned forward with the 
oddly timorous feeling that she would 
like to do that for him. 

“Frederick,” she ventured, “are you 
too tired to talk—a little?” 

“I’ll never be too tired to talk—to you, 
Beth,” he said quietly. “Trot it out, kid. 
Is Sadie Miller thinking of getting 
married?” 

The question stung her to unreason¬ 
able anger. She stood up. “You don’t 
even seem to look at me any more to 
see if I’m serious about anything—any¬ 
thing that concerns just us! You—” 

Frederick lifted his hand. “Don’t 
shout, Beth. You’ll wake the house¬ 
hold.” 

“I’m not shouting. But it’s time we—” 

The rustle of a silk raincoat an¬ 
nounced Irma Trent in the doorway. 
Frederick and Elsbeth both turned. 
Irma, eyebrows elevated, was smiling 
with an odious knowingness. 

“Not a lovers’ quarrel, I hope?” she 
queried innocently. But the greedy 
roundness of her eyes betrayed her. 
Elsbeth sat down again, her face 
wooden. 

Frederick looked at Irma. “Have you 
been out walking in this rain?” he 
demanded sharply. 

“I was just paying poor old Sylvester 
Hackett a visit,” Irma replied. “He’s in 
a blue funk tonight. I saw your car go 
by and I thought—” She hesitated for 
a brief second. “I hate to drag you out 
again in this weather—but I think you 
ought to step over and see him.” 

Elsbeth sprang from her chair and 
faced Irma Trent. “I should think 
there’d be some limit to this,” she de¬ 
clared. “Frederick has been out every 
night this week until he’s half dead on 
his feet.” 

“My dear!” Irma interrupted. “I’m 
not ordering Frederick out—I’m merely 
making a suggestion. Perhaps he can 
judge better than either of us whether 
his duty—” 

“Duty! He has duties besides—” Els¬ 
beth began, but Frederick interrupted 
her. 

“Please, Beth! I’m sorry.” She raised 


her eyes stonily, briefly, to his, and in 
that moment saw his gaze darken 
queerly. “I think you’d better go to bed. 
You look done in.” 

“All right,” she agreed and turned to 
look into the fire. 

“I won’t be more than half an hour,” 
he said as he went toward the door. 

“It doesn’t really matter,” Elsbeth 
told him. 

When they had gone, she went up¬ 
stairs and cried herself into troubled 
sleep. 

It was the next afternoon that Colin 
Messenger came back to Bloomhill, un¬ 
announced, from a glamorous, poly¬ 
chromatic life in the Far East. 

To be continued. 


THE BEAR THAT LIVED 
IN A HOUSE 

Continued from page 11 


youngster as well as his own hide, 
which was ever stretched tightly over 
the rotundity of his stomach. 

Keg slept intermittently through the 
night by the kitchen door, rising at 
times to move disconsolately about the 
clearing, expecting constantly that the 
door might open and his friends reap¬ 
pear and call him. But nothing of the 
sort occurred, even when a rain set in 
toward morning and drove him to take 
shelter in the shed. 

With the morning light his hopes 
were rekindled. Until noon he roamed 
about, searching for scraps of over¬ 
looked food, rummaging even through 
the cans and leathers of the rubbish pile. 
He had never had to forage for him¬ 
self; hence his wild natural instincts 
had suffered at the expense of his 
affection and the other human pulls 
his life had called forth. But toward 
nightfall, when his appetite had grown 
to an incubus that would not let him 
rest, he moved off into the woods. In¬ 
stinct finally led him to a rotting log 
which was full of grubs, and there he 
spent a blissful half hour ripping the 
wood to pieces and savouring the new 
rich feeding that is dear to every ursine 
palate. 

No sooner was his hunger appeased 
than he made his way back to the clear¬ 
ing again. He scratched at each door 
in turn; then, in a passion of appeal 
calculated to melt the hearts of his 
unfeeling friends and cause them to 
appear miraculously on the threshold, 
he rose on his hind legs and paraded 
back and forth before the door, doing 
his trick. But the house and clearing 
remained callously deserted as before. 

F OR the next two weeks this unhappy 
state of affairs continued. Keg would 
linger close to the house until his gnaw¬ 
ing hunger literally drove him into the 
woods, but always he would return to 
the cabin. He might have followed the 
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but one meaning to that—the Baxters 
must have returned! Keg’s heart gave 
a joyful bound; he quickened his shuf¬ 
fling walk to a heavy gallop. 

A minute later the welcome sight of 
a human figure met his eyes as he 
emerged on the clearing’s edge. Within 
the open cabin door a woman sat work¬ 
ing, just as Mrs. Baxter used to sit of an 
afternoon. All human beings stood for 
friends to Keg; to his dim perception 
it was Mrs. Baxter in very truth, re¬ 
appeared magically from the place in 
which she had been hiding so long. 

With a glad whimpering sound Keg 
hurried across the clearing, eager to 
receive the greeting he felt sure awaited 
him. But before he reached the door¬ 
way the woman sprang to her feet with 
a shrill cry, overturning her 
chair, and the cabin door was 
•"1 slammed callously shut in 

Keg’s face. 

m Amazed and sorrowful at 
^2'- v A p this unexpected reception, 
•/'s. .%■ Keg rose up and stood sway- 
, tag on his hind legs, sniffing 
/ > at the door jamb, his gre&t 
mouth open, red tongue lol¬ 
ling in anticipation. It was thus that 
the woman glimpsed him as her white 
stricken face appeared for an instant 
at the window and sank out of sight 
again. 

Keg pressed his great weight against 
the door and scratched at the sill; but 
the heavy barrier would not give, nor 
did he receive any answer from within. 
It was all a terrible mistake, Keg felt 
sure; one of the senseless, thoughtless 
slips to which humans seemed prone. 
But this time he was determined to set 
matters right. Dropping to all fours, he 
ambled swiftly around the house to the 
kitchen door, a frail partition of split 
planks on rickety hinges. Keg felt sure 
of an entrance here. And he was right. 
As he reared up against it he heard a 
desperate movement within, and the 
sound of heavy objects being moved 
up against it. 

But all this was of little avail against 
his weight of close to six hundred 
pounds. The frail boards bent beneath 
his great forearms and fell inward with 
a crash. A scream arose from the 
woman, and as Keg clambered joyously 
in over the debris he saw her disappear¬ 
ing into another retreat, this time the 
rear room at the end of the cabin where 
the Baxters had been wont to sleep. For 
the second time a door was slammed in 
Keg’s face and he heard the latch snap 
to within. 

S OME three days earlier in the week 
the Baxter cabin had been the scene 
of some queer changes. Old Doan Shat- 
tuck, who was now the owner of Keg’s 
domicile, had been failing in health of 
late, and the city physician he con¬ 
sulted had advised him to spend a few 
weeks in the open, living a rigorous 
forest life with plenty of fresh game 
and fish to eat. Following the suggestion, 
Shattuck had arranged for a deer hunt 
that autumn with his brother Mort in 
the vicinity of Hat Creek, where it was 
proposed by the brothers to utilize Joel 
Baxter’s old cabin as their headquarters. 

At the last minute Shattuck’s wife 
and ten-year-old son had decided to 
accompany the party and enjoy the 
novelty of life in the backwoods cabin 
while the brothers were away hunting. 

About noon one crisp day the party 
had arrived from the village prepared 
for a two weeks’ stay. Keg, of course, 
was away at the time, but the evidences 
of his occupation were plentiful about 
the cabin. Doan Shattuck’s thin lips 
had curled scornfully as he viewed the 
litter in the deserted house, the rank 
neglect of the meandering garden patch. 

“Like them Baxters,” he said. “No, 
backbone—never did have any. Doof 
left open and all the varmints of tfae 
woods had free run of the house/ No 
wonder they lost the place.” 

The rest of the day was spent in mak¬ 
ing the house habitable. Early next 
morning the two men cleaned their 
rifles in preparation for a systematic 
deer hunt among the upland meadows 
at the creek’s head. The Shattucks were 
notable hunters in the district, and the 
ten-year-old Lon came honestly enough 
by his growing love of firearms. Old 
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tracks of the Baxters’ horse and wagon, 
had not the rain that first night washed 
away all trace and scent. 

By the end of a month his expectancy 
had dulled, but he still stuck close to 
the clearing. His rambles now took him 
farther and farther into the woods, as 
the instincts which awaken in other 
bears during their first few months of 
life began to be manifest in him. 

It was about this time that the 
cabin’s draw was doubly increased for 
Keg by the fact that he gained access 
to the interior. A windstorm one night 
blew open the rear door so that it swung 
free on its sagging hinges. Keg joyfully 
shifted his quarters from the clearing 
to the kitchen of the cabin. Though his 
friends still put in no appearance, it 
was good to be in the old 
familiar quarters. The rusted 
cook-stove was still there, 
old shoes lay about, and 
there were many gratifying \ 

scents and remtaisences of ^ 

the recent occupants. En- v y ’i/r' 

sconced within the log walls 
Keg felt somehow closer to 
the culmination of his quest. 

The wonderful golden weeks of the 
Canadian summer drifted peacefully by. 
Came the month of October, bringing 
the dreamy haze of Indian summer. 
The autumn’s abundance of blueberries 
and mast began to be evident along the 
open hillsides. Keg needed no initiation 
to recognize these immemorial stand¬ 
bys of his clan. This was the time of 
vague unrest in all the forest world. 
The spruce glens echoed by day to the 
drumming of partridge. By night the 
hunter’s moon hung over the pines, 
somehow brighter and more stirring 
than at any other time of year. The 
squalling cry of the dog fox calling his 
mate carried from hill to hill, and, at 
rare intervals, across the stupendous 
moonlit stillness sounded the far call 
of a cow moose, the most stirring sound 
of all the northern forests, with its 
sense of uncouth passion and restless 
yearning. 

Keg’s wanderings now took him in 
ever-widening circles away from the 
backwoods clearing, searching restlessly 
for he knew not what. The richest feed¬ 
ing failed to satisfy his vague unrest. 
He was now two years old, and, though 
he did not realize it, the same mating 
fever that was rampant in the rest of 
the forest dwellers was stirring his own 
blood. 

This was proven one day when he 
chanced upon a sleek young female 
bear feeding in a blueberry bottom. It 
seemed to him that he had found at last 
the answer to all he had ever yearned 
for. His young companion appeared to 
be of similar mind, and for three weeks 
thereafter the two shared each other’s 
company, wandering aimlessly as the 
vagrant forest breezes whithersoever the 
feeding was richest. 

During that period the Baxter clear¬ 
ing saw nothing of Keg, nor did he 
experience a single twinge of his old 
sorrow. But finally the middle of No¬ 
vember brought an end to that blissful 
passage of days. The first snows were 
imminent, and Keg’s mate began to 
evince new and entirely unromantic 
tendencies. Keg endeavored to lead her 
back to the Baxter cabin, which had 
begun to call him once more, but she 
would have none of it. The deep-buried 
instinct for hibernation was strong 
within her, obsessing her mind as the 
nights grew colder, and one day she 
wandered away by herself without even 
a thought or regret on the matter, and 
Keg saw her no more. As for him, he 
made his way at once to the Baxter 
clearing, straight as the crow flies. 

He had never learned the snug habit 
of hibernating which is taught most 
bear cubs during their first few months 
of life. The first and only winter he had 
experienced had been spent quite com¬ 
fortably in the Baxters’ warm kitchen 
and the horse shed, hence he knew 
nothing whatever of cold or privation. 
It was in full anticipation of finding 
warmth and shelter awaiting him as 
of yore that he returned to the cabin. 

As it happened, a surprise was await¬ 
ing him which was greatly to alter the 
mournful trend of his days. As he 
neared the clearing there came to his 
nostrils the old familiar tang of wood 
smoke. Hard upon this came a faint, 
delectable flavor on the sharp frosty 
air—the savour of roast partridge, 
familiar to Keg of old. There seemed 
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had told him by now that the woman 
in hiding was not Mrs. Baxter at all, 
but a stranger he had never seen. How¬ 
ever, this mattered little. The main 
thing was that the cabin was once more 
occupied; and, as Keg saw it, his worries 
and lamentings were at an end. The 
floor quivered under his great weight 
as he prowled about, sniffing at this and 
that. The partridge in the oven gave 
forth a most appetising odor and the 
warmth of the fire was friendly and 
grateful. Dishes of food stood on the 
table, but though Keg sniffed at them 
hungrily he did not venture to touch 
them. The Baxters had always chastised 
him for touching anything on the table, 
and he remembered it well; but he 
wished mightily the woman in the inner 
room would come forth and deal him 
out a dish of his own. 

The door of the rear room, however, 
remained tight closed, and there was 
no sound from within, even when he 
scratched pleadingly at the sill. Pres¬ 
ently he moved disconsolately outside 
again. Rounding a corner of the horse 
shed a minute later, he raised his head 
eagerly at the sound of another human 
call that came floating to him from the 
edge of the woods. Keg looked and saw 
a boy about the size of Jed Baxter come 
sprinting across the clearing, calling 
out as he ran. Though he was Jed Bax¬ 
ter’s size, Keg saw he was not Jed 
Baxter, any more than the woman 
within was Mrs. Baxter. Utterly puzzled 
and chagrined, yet hoping for the best, 
Keg ambled forward to meet him. 

Lon Shattuck in his desperate flight 
had reached the comparatively cleared 
stretch back of the log cabin just in the 
nick of time; for there it was that the 
puma’s hereditary dislike of attack¬ 
ing in the open prevailed once more 
against a final closing with his quarry. 
He still glided along in the rear, 
stretched out in his flowing crawl, but 
the instinct for keeping to cover kept 
him busy utilizing every possible clump 
of undergrowth in his path. Also the 
flight by now had covered nearly half 
a mile, a goodly distance for one of the 
puma’s fidgety, short-winded race. 


Doan smiled as he watched the lad put¬ 
ting together the new twenty-two rifle 
that had been given him especially for 
the trip. 

After the two men departed over the 
ridge the boy set up a box in the clearing 
and passed the morning quite agreeably 
at target practice. Dinner over, he de¬ 
cided to try to surprise his father by 
bringing in a grouse or partridge with 
his new rifle, and, leaving the clearing, 
he wandered up the stream bed. 

For half an hour or more Lon 
threaded the dusky shadows of the 
spruce bottoms in his soundless mocca¬ 
sins without seeing anything worth 
shooting at. At the end of that time an 
unpleasant sensation that he was not 
alone began to steal over him—that 
(malignant eyes were close by, watching 
his every move. Lon thought nothing of 
it at first, but it persisted. Finally he 
stopped in his tracks and strove to 
penetrate the blue-black shadows of 
the spruce on either side. 

A moment later his heart gave a 
violent surge, and he wished mightily he 
had taken heed of those semi-conscious 
warnings earlier. Something subtle as a 
shifting shadow caused him to glance 
upward, and there, framed in a tangle 
of windfall, he saw a round malign head 
with two ochre-green eyes that fixed 
him with eruel intensity. It was a puma, 
and a big one of its kind. No living 
animal save the hyena has such a 
proclivity for sensing those who are 
defenceless or in ill plight in the wild. 
Let a hunter be wounded or fall ill, or 
a woman or child be lost in the forest, 
and it is ever the puma who will first 
sense their predicament and hang for 
days to the trail if need be. 
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S UDDENLY the puma’s head with¬ 
drew for an instant, to reappear 
again at another spot several feet closer. 
There was a suggestion of the long 
tawny body now, the color of gunmental 
beneath the spruce shade—a shaft of 
cold fear in the purpose to be felt in its 
sinister movements. 

Breaking the spell of the dreadful, 
i watching eyes, the boy, in that calm¬ 
ness that comes in extreme fright, 
raised the small rifle and fired hastily, 
then turned and fled wildly down the 
stream bed. 

A glance flung to the rear showed the 
beast gliding serpent-wise through the 
thickets in pursuit, apparently un¬ 
harmed. The shot had only dismayed 
the animal for a few crucial moments; 
its impending spring had been checked, 
however, and the boy had gained several 
| hundred feet in his flight—doubtless 
the margin between life and death. 

Emboldened by the sight of Lon run¬ 
ning away, the lithe beast now covered 
the ground in long, undulating bounds. 
The boy ran with frank abandon and 
with all the strength he had in him, 
momentarily expecting to be struck 
down. The great cat, like all its kind, 
was fascinated by the ancient game of 
chasing a desperate quarry, and his 
sheer cruel pleasure in the thing was 
what possibly delayed the fatal issue. 

Meantime, back in the cabin, Keg had 
been prowling disconsolately about the 
kitchen, investigating things. His nose 
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M INUS his hat and rifle, his breath 
coming in a sobbing double action 
beyond all control, Lon spurted across 
the yard with the last of his strength 
toward the kitchen door, which stood 
mercifully open. Mrs. Shattuck had 
heard his desperate call and seen him 
coming from the window, the puma now 
but a couple of rods behind. Without 
a second thought she flung open the 
door of her stronghold with a mad idea 
of saving Lon. 

“Lonny! Lonny!” she called desper¬ 
ately. 

Then, with the boy only half way 
across the clearing, she experienced a 
fresh shaft of terror at the apparition 
of Keg’s lumbering form as he rounded 
the horse shed and made for Lon, mouth 
open in what both humans took to be a 
savage, fighting snarl. 

Sobbing and hysterical, Lon dodged 
like a harried rabbit, and only a few 
yards in advance of the bear, plunged 
in at the open kitchen door. With a 
wordless prayer, Mrs. Shattuck clutched 


New Assurances .... 
Assurances in force 
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Copy of the Annual Report for 1943 will 
be sent to all policyholders, or may be 
obtained from the Head Office, Montreal. 


COUNTRY GUIDE PUZZLE CORNER 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY 

SENIOR CLUE WORD PUZZLE 

Congratulations to the following who sent in solutions containing no errors and who 
will share First, Second, and Third prizes equally: Mrs. H. E. Muir, South Slocan, 
B.C.; Miss Ethel King, Redeliff, Alta.; Miss Irma J. Smith, Barons, Alta. Fourth prize 
will be awarded to A. .1. Boyce, Craik, Saskatchewan, who sent in a solution con¬ 
taining only one error. 

CORRECT SOLUTION 

Across 

1, armistice; 7, bury; 9, brick; 10, poverty; 12, loin; i 3, ho!; 14, eh; 16, inf.; 19, 
go; 20, tot; 22, flora; 24, as; 25, opal; 26, S.S.; 27, sandals; 29, P.O.; 30, royal; 

32, CO.; 33, tool; 35, link.; 36, sew; 37, greeting; 40, in; 41, la; 42, say; 43, ole; 45, 
strings; 48, abysm; 49, Asia; 50, Erie; 51, briny; 52, inlay. 

Down 

1, abattoir; 2, R.R.; 3, military; 4, icon; 5, skiff; 6, cob; 7, brogans; 8, rye; 11, eh; 
15, hassock; 17, countless; 18, sagacity; 21, opponents; 23, lea; 24, aspen; 27, 
Slogan; 28, 10; 31, at; 34, or; 35, ugly; 36, sisal; 38, ea.; 39, Nobel; 41, liar; 44, 
espy; 46, rib; 47, gun; 48, ain. 

JUNIOR CLUE WORD PUZZLE 

Congratulations to the following who sent in solutions containing no errors and 
who will share First, Second, and Third prizes equally: Irene MacNiven, Innisfail, 
Alta.; Miss Doreen Parker, Naicam, Sask.; and Ann Nauta, Strathmore, Alta. 

CORRECT SOLUTION 

Across 

1, blaze; 5, ball; 9, an; 10, waive; 11, Osage; 13, bear; 15, actors; 17, A.O.D.; 18, 
on; 20, ed.; 22, band; 25, Yule;" 27, as; 29, bullion; 32, rod; 34, slate; 35, ash, 
36, pyre. 

Down 

2, lascar; 3, anatomy; 4, ewer; 5, bib; 6, aver; 7, leaven; 12, God; 14, redden; 16, 
so; 19, N.B.; 21, flush; 23, amity; 24, farm; 26, ell; 28, so; 30, lap; 31, o’er; 

33, D.A. 


/ hope?' 


"Jack, you can’t imitate a bear’s growl worth a darn 
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The tawny beast’s struggles showed 
less and less reason, while Keg, though 
more desperately wounded, fought 
grimly and with a deadly calculation. 

At the end of three minutes—it had 
seemed an eternity to the pair within 
the cabin — the panther suddenly 
weakened. 

Finally the sounds of conflict dimin¬ 
ished, until the two listeners, their 
hearts pounding wildly, could hear only 
a few low snarlings and the ruckle of 
worrying jaws without. 
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him to her, and both backed quickly t0» 
ward the inner room. Then, even as they 
reached the bedroom door, something 
happened without that turned impend¬ 
ing tragedy into amazement. 

The puma, swift as a streak of yellow 
lightning, came flashing through the 
air and landed upon the neck and 
shoulders of the bear almost at the 
threshold of the cabin door, and at once 
there rose from without an inferno of 
snarls, bawls and threshing bodies. 

Sick and numbed from their terrible 
experiences and the inexplicable nature 
of the conflict without, Mrs. Shattuck 
and Lon watched fascinated through 
the partly open door while 
the battle waged fiercer. To 
them it seemed a veritable 
miracle transpiring — the 
two brutes that had been a 

intent upon their slaughter rh 

turned suddenly on each / mj 
other in mortal combat. fP 

Never, except in the sui- I^V 
cidal months of famine, | g 
would a puma think of 
giving battle to a bear, who 
is considerably the heavier 
and superior fighter. But in 
this instance, when Keg 
suddenly appeared on the 
scene, it seemed to the puma a direct 
attempt to rob him of his prey—the 
most unforgivable sin in all the wild. 
Instantly the puma had sprung for¬ 
ward in a frenzy of rage to annihilate 
his ancient and hereditary foe, for the 
feud between the bears and pumas is 
age-old. 

Keg, who had not even been aware 
of the big cat’s approach, was flung for¬ 
ward on his nose as the two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds of death, armed 
with four sets of sabre-like claws, landed 
on his back. Then the deadly rage of his 
slow-going nature was lashed to flame 
at the alien scent of his attacker, the 
unclean reek of the carnivore, which, 
though he had never known it before, 
he hated with every instinct in his law- 
abiding nature. Rearing upward with a 
hoarse bawl of rage, he flung all his 
great strength into the struggle, mouth 
open in the savage caricature of a grin 
that is the fighting mask of the black 
bear. 

But the vantage of the outset was all 
with the puma, who had gotten his hold, 
four purchases counting each armed 
paw. He rode his adversary like some 
giant leech, with talons that clung like 
grappling hooks, and he was busy every 
second. 

Though it was the first real battle he 
had ever fought, Keg knew he was being 
killed, and rapidly. The tactics of the 
huge cat were swift, bloody and horrible, 
for endurance was not in his arsenal. 
He must kill, and kill quickly, before 
his enemy’s superior weight could be 
brought into play. With his back bent 
to an arch of whalebone he racked 
madly, blindly, at the same time cutting 
in with his punishing fangs toward the 
life arteries in Keg’s thick, furry neck. 

. . . Death, screaming and fetid- 

breathed, tearing at his windpipe; death 
gouging at his eyes. 

Keg battled silently, staggering under 
the killer’s weight, to gain some hold, 
while second by second he was being 
pressed down into the blackness of 
oblivion. The devastation wrought was 
appalling. Blood smeared his chest and 
shoulders. He brought up against the 
log wall of the cabin. Instinct now 
prompted him to batter himself against 
the logs and scrape his opponent off. 
But all his efforts failed to dislodge his 
deadly rider. 

Desperately he flung himself on his 
side. One of the puma’s paws came in 
reach, and Keg’s powerful jaws closed 
instantly upon it and locked. The cat 
creature emitted the scream of a fiend 
—the inability of all felines to endure 
pain. The murderous clamp on Keg’s 
throat slackened, and in a moment he 
had heaved himself over and grappled 
the other’s bulk on an equal footing. 
All his great strength was brought to 
bear now in a wrestler’s grip that all 
but crushed the breath out of his an¬ 
tagonist’s body as they rolled, but never 
for an instant did his demoralizing grip 
on the panther’s leg relax. As the mo¬ 
ments passed, the prolonged pain and 
the unholy uproar of the battle turned 
the puma’s first mad fury to something 
like insanity. 


i puma’s back. The supple 
spine had been broken by 
the pile-driver blow, and as 
the cat writhed about with 
an agonized screech he was 
flattened by the whole of 
Keg’s great weight. With a 
few final convulsive floun- 
) ders the spark of his savage 
life snuffed out. 

"■■sacDL It was another minute or 
** so ’ however > before Keg 
realized his victory. Then, 
as if to complete his ven¬ 
geance, he continued to beat and-rend 
the inert heap of flesh with teeth and 
claws till it resembled nothing that had 
ever walked or lived. His fury finally 
appeased, he fell to doctoring his 
wounds. But presently, remembering 
the two humans within the cabin, he 
rose and made for the doorway. 

An instant more, a trifle less thought 
for humankind—and there would have 
been an end to Keg there and then. For 
at the instant he rose there came a 
flash of fire and a deafening report from 
the edge of the clearing. Keg went down 
at the doorsill. 

“Got him! Come on!” It was the 
shout of Doan Shattuck. 

The brothers, rifles in hand, came 
running toward the cabin, calling out as 
they came. They had returned just in 
time to glimpse Keg making for the 
kitchen door, and Doan’s hastily aimed 
shot had brought him down. Now the 
sight that met their eyes in the cabin 
dooryard blanched their faces and grip¬ 
ped their hearts with a mumbling fear. 
A few feet from Keg’s body lay the 
stark form of the puma, its body 
mangled and lacerated from a desperate 
struggle. What had that struggle been 
for? 

But next moment the frightened faces 
of Lon and Mrs. Shattuck—pale as two 
ghosts—appeared in the doorway. With 
a broken cry Doan gathered them to 
him. 

They tried to detail the dreadful hap¬ 
penings of the afternoon, and by degrees 
the two men were able to piece together 
the story in its entirety with something 
like veracity. 

Mrs. Shattuck’s eyes suddenly froze 
in a clairvoyant stare centered in a spot 
behind her husband’s shoulder. There, 
framed in the doorway, was the bear 
hey had just killed—or its spectre. 

The minute that followed was utterly 
bewildering. Keg was just within the 
door, eyeing the group ingratiatingly for 
some sign of welcome. 

With a sharp admonition Doan Shat¬ 
tuck pressed his wife and boy back to¬ 
ward the inner room, while he faced 
the incoming beast. Mort made a dive 
for his rifle. He was swinging it to his 
shoulder, when he stopped at a cry 
from Doan. For, despite Keg’s huge 
gaping jaws and bloody, matted coat, he 
was making strange and unmistakable 
signs that were not lost on Shattuck’s 
hunter’s instinct. 

Suddenly the truth had broken over 
Doan Shattuck. 

“Hounds of Babylon! Let be, Mort!” 
he cried. "I believe it’s that tame bear 
cub Baxter used to have about the 
place!” 

Mort flung a glance at Doan, then &X 
the bear. < 

“Of course, he’d be grown by now ” 
Doan muttered. “I reckon the beast’s 


Cleaning the teeth is only half the job- 
massage the gums for healthy firmness 


gish gums and he may suggest daily 
massage with Ipana Tooth Paste. 

Ipana — Especially made to Aid 
Gum Massage 

Ipana Tooth Paste gives you double 
benefit because it not only cleans teeth 
to sparkling brightness, but it is es¬ 
pecially made, when used with massage, 
to help tone and stimulate the gums as 
well. 

Each time you brush your teeth put a 
little extra Ipana on your tooth brush or 
fingertip and gently massage the gums, 
rotating from the base of the gums to¬ 
wards the teeth. 

Immediately you notice a fresh, ting¬ 
ling sensation that tells you new health¬ 
ful circulation is waking up within the 
gums, helping them to healthier firmness. 

Be regular in this simple, daily exercise. 
See how soon your gums become firmer, 
healthier, your teeth brighter, your smile 
more attractive. 


“'VT'OUR gums need exercise 
too,” advise dental authori¬ 
ties. “Firm healthy gums form a 
resting place for the teeth and 
vigorous circulation in gum tissues 
helps to clear away minor conges¬ 
tion which might hinder tooth 
nourishment.” 

Dentists therefore recommend mas¬ 
saging the gums when cleaning the 
teeth. Modern food is rich and soft and 
offers little exercise for the gums. Unless 
gums are massaged to make up for this 
lack of exercise they tend to bleed, leav¬ 
ing a tinge of “pink” on the tooth brush 
—which is often nature’s warning of 
serious trouble ahead. 

"Pink tooth brush"—danger ahead 

If there is a trace of “pink” on your 
brush visit your dentist as soon as possi¬ 
ble. He will tell you whether your gums 
have merely grown tender and flabby due 
to modern soft foods—in which case he 
will recommend more exercise for slug. 


Gum Massage is Easy 

Simply massage Ipana onto 
your gums with fingertip or 
tooth brush, rotating from 
the base of the gums towards 
the teeth. Be regular in this 
simple daily exercise. 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


A Product of Bristol-Myers — Made in Canada 


“M 

1 

assage gives Gums 
Needed Exercise” 


— say many dentists 
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“i see it all now,” said Doan, who had 
been scrutinizing Keg’s broad back.] 
“That shot of mine only creased him, 

Arf • nlnlrnJ V. i ___J.1. .1 ! 


MY WIFES A 
WONDERFUL 
HOUSEKEEPER 
BUT THE 
OUTHOUSE HAS 
HER LICKED/ 


Lonny and his mother from the puma, 
which was in a killin’ fever. Yes, sir, 
the boy owes his life to the critter.” 

When Keg was fed to repletion, the 
two men inveigled him outside, after 
which the doors and windows were 
fastened against his further entry that 
night. 

As the family sat about the table mar¬ 
velling thankfully over the outcome of 
so perilous a day, Doan smiled as he 
heard Keg shuffling forlornly outside. 

“Figures he owns this cabin, and 
nothing’s going to drive him off,” he 
chuckled. “Have to send for Joel Baxter 
to come and take him away.” 

“Doan,” Mrs. Shattuck ventured, “I 
was thinking—if it wasn’t for Joel 
Baxter and the way he trained that 
bear as a cub, there’d be a different 
story to tell this afternoon. I was 
thinking maybe you’d consider giving 
them another chance here, after what’s 
happened.” 

Doan shot a quick glance at his wife 
and grunted. “If you really want I 
should,” he said, “maybe I can see fit to 
stretch another point-considering to¬ 
day.” He clamped his lips down on the 
grudging statement, but Mrs. Shattuck 
knew the thing was as good as signed. 

Keg, disconsolately watching the 
lighted windows, could not know that 
by his battle that afternoon he had 
saved himself a winter of cold and 
privation—that within two days the 
Baxter’s rickety wagon would come 
creaking into the clearing, bringing all 
his old friends back—this time to stay. 


JUST PAT ON 

SLOAN'S 

LINIMENT 


ARE SUBSIDIES 
INFLATIONARY? 


STOP GROUSING AND 
GET HER SOME 

GILLETT'S LYE 


Continued from page 8 


Agonizing muscle twinges often 
strike during bad weather. 
Sloan’s Liniment offers quick 
relief ’from muscle aches. Just 
pat on Sloafi’s and feel its 
penetrating warmth ease the 
pain. Sloan’s speeds up circu¬ 
lation for faster healing. Never 
be without dependable Sloan’s 
Liniment. Keep a bottle handy 
for emergencies. 


cooperatives slowly being strangled by 
government directives of some federal 
agencies being used to enforce, in some 
instances under criminal penalty, direc¬ 
tives of other agencies. Priorities are 
conditioned upon observance of price 
Ceilings. Subsidy collections are de¬ 
pendent upon compliance with office of 
Price Administration and War Food 
Administration orders. Rationing points 
and allocation quotas are intricately tied 
into countless other administrative rules 
and regulations.” 

Labor spokesmen, however, have de¬ 
clared that 11 years ago when the Ad¬ 
ministration through the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration set up a 
plan of making payments to farmers, of 
cutting down acreages and “plowing un¬ 
der” with payments to farmers for not 
planting, agriculture was not affronted. 

Labor says that with the advent of 
World War 2, agriculture envisioned the 
approach of a period of large profits 
during which it would be able to throw 
off governmental controls and reap 
benefits through a full return for their 
products. 

Albert S. Goss, formerly Administra¬ 
tion office holder in the Farm Credit 
Administration, and now Master of the 
National Grange, recently analyzed 
farmers’ dislike for subsidies. He said: 

“There are few sources of political 
control more potent than that of cash 
subsidies of one kind or another. In its 
decision in the wheat case (attacking 
the legality of a cash penalty assessed 
by the AAA against farmers who sold 
more than their quota) the Supreme 
Court recognized the government’s right 
to regulate that which it subsidized. We 
do not quarrel with that theory. We 
merely say we want to avoid the danger 
of more federal regulation.” 

He added that farmers have learned 
that subsidies, when once used are hard 
to get rid of and said farmers hold that 
activities of the Farm Security Adminis- 


Y OUR Outside closet doesn’t have to be shame¬ 
fully smelly! You can keep it clean, sanitary and 
odorless easily with Gillett’s Lye. Just pour in 
miracle-working Gillett’s — full strength — and the 
contents completely disappear! Keep a tin of Gillett’s. 
right there handy — use half a tin once a week, 
Gillett’s Lye is a grand help all around the place 
too. Use it in the farm buildings — use it to clear 
drains and pipes — use it for all cleaning jobs. One 
tin makes 10 gallons of solution*. Cuts right through 
dirt and grease — saves hard scouring and scrubbing! 
Makes grand soap too — at less than lj£ per bar! 
Get a couple of tins at the store today? 

*Never dissolve lye in hot water. 

The action of the lye itself heats 
the water. 


MADE IN CANADA 


rorr gillett’s lye 

rnCE BOOKLET 

. . . that will help you dozens 
of ways. Shows how Gillett’s 
works for you: keeps outhouses 
clean, clears drains, and dairy 
equipment, makes messy 
household jobs easier. Send 
today to: Standard Brands 
Ltd., Fraser Ave. and Liberty 
St., Toronto, Ont., for your 
copy — it’s free! 
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The Quaker Oats Company of Canada Limited offers you a few 
simple rules which should increase livability in the Brooder House— 
and help you get better results with this year’s flock of chicks. 

O Prepare brooder house well 
in advanceoftime needed. Check 
for drafts, repair any Loose window 
frames; clean and disinfect floor and 
walls. At least three days before you 
expect that first fine batch of fluffy baby 
chicks—start fires going, and get the 
place thoroughly warmed and dry, 


O Keep a watchful eye on brooding temperatures. Possibly more losses 
have been caused by overheating, than for any other reason. The first 
few days the temperature should be around 90°, and then should be lowered 
about one degree a day. However, the way your chicks behave is the best 
indication of whether it’s too hot or too cold. If temperature is right, chicks 
should be active during the day—and will settle down for the night in a ring 
about 6 inches out from the hover. 






Avoid overcrowding. Too many poultry- 
men measure the size of the brooder 
house by the number of baby chicks they can 
crowd under the stove. As a result, overcrowded 
conditions occur when the birds are half-grown 
and they develop unevenly. Allow 60 square 
inches for every chick. There’s no great saving 
of labour and a real money loss in trying to grow 
two chicks where one 
should be. Separate the 
cockerels from the pul¬ 
lets as soon as possible, 
too. 


O Don’t delay about feeding chicks on arrival. 

Sprinkle a little grain about the very first 
thing. To teach chicks to distinguish between 
feed and litter, cover litter with several layers of 
paper. (One layer can be removed each day and 
this saves labour in cleaning up.) Feed fine grain 
and grit the first two days and then sprinkle a 
little grain on the Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter in the 
hoppers. Be sure to allow enough hopper space 
so all chicks can eat at once—-at least 1 1 / 2 inches 
per chick. Your authorized Ful-O-Pep dealer will 
be glad to give you MORE information on the 
economical Ful-O-Pep Rearing Plan that has 
raised so many egg-laying champions, year after 
year! So see him soon! 



Ful-O-Pep mashes and sacks have been 
temporarily changed to comply with 
Government Wartime Regulations. 


The Quaker Oats Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 

Makers of Quaker and Ful-O-Pep Livestock and Poultry Feeds 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. SASKATOON, SASK. 


tration, an agency created to aid low- 
income farmers, tenants, sharecroppers 
and farm laborers by means of rehabili¬ 
tation loans and technical guidance are 
collectivist. 

Chester Bowles, head of O.P.A. in an 
address February 4, 1944, said that 
despite the fact that some farmers have 
prospered more than others, the average 
farm income is up 182 per cent—or 
about trebled—since 1939. He said that 
at the same time that farmers’ incomes 
have increased, O.P.A. price controls 
have saved the farmer over four billion 
dollars in the operation of his farm, and 
nearly four billion dollars in his cost 
of living, a total saving of 8.1 billions 
since 1940. 

Representative James A. Wright, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, from a labor 
district, summed up the attitude of labor 
toward subsidies February 5, 1944. He 
stated that by means of the Price Con¬ 
trol Act, the congress directed the presi¬ 
dent to stabilize prices and wages, and 
that if the unusually high cost of pro¬ 
ducing food were passed on to the con¬ 
sumer at a time of scarcity of food for 
civilian consumption, prices could not be 
held down and would rise constantly as 
they did in World War I, and the cost 
of living would constantly increase. 

At this point, he said, the government 
steps in and in certain necessary com¬ 
modities pays to the farmers a portion 
of the increased cost of production. 

“If prices increase,” Rep. Wright de¬ 
clared, “demands for increased wages 
will follow immediately. Wages are tied 
to prices—one cannot rise without the 
other. If increases in wages are refused, 
production of essential war equipment 
will be impaired. An increase in wages 
in turn will cause further increases in 
prices and the dizzy spiral of inflation 
begins. 

“Obviously, we cannot discontinue 
support-prices to farmers and still pro¬ 
duce the food we need. Unless subsidies 
are used the consumer must pay the bill. 
As prices and wages increase, the value 
of the dollar shrinks. The war bonds 
in the hands of the public will be paid 
off in depreciated dollars. The cost of 
the war, and remember the government 
is the biggest customer today, will in¬ 
crease by billions of dollars, under which 
some 33,000,000 people in fixed income 
bracket would suffer.” 

Wright declared that the subsidy pro¬ 
gram is not for the exclusive benefit of 
labor unions, since the job of preventing 
inflation is one for unorganized workers 
as well. He said the attitude against 
subsidies was due to hostility of certain 
groups to labor organizations. 

“Then, also, I am afrai'd there are 
some people in the country who would 
not mind seeing inflation because they 
feel that they would gain an immediate 
profit,” he stated. 

“Just a few figures—steel prices rose 
in World War I by 695 per cent, and in 
World War n not one dollar. Pig iron 
rose 304 per cent in World War I and 
only 14 per cent in World War II; coal 
rose 695 per cent in World War I, and 
21.5 per cent in this war; living costs in 
general, the cost of food, shelter and 
clothing, rose 59.7 per cent in 51 months 
of World War I and in a like period in 
World War II they have risen only 25.5 
per cent. 

“In the last war we had no price con¬ 
trol and we cannot have price control 
without food subsidies unless the differ¬ 
ence is taken away from the farmers.” 

Representatives of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Indus¬ 
trial Organization and the railroad 
brotherhoods, meeting with President 
Roosevelt recently called the “Little 
Steel” formula with its 15 per cent 
limitation on wage increases, heart of 
the wage policy, outdated, unworkable 
and untenable in the light of price in¬ 
creases. The C.I.O. demanded that the 
formula be scrapped and that collective 
bargaining be substituted for it. Wage 
demands are now being presented by 
many unions which, if granted, would 
smash the formula. The time lost by 
strikes is increasing. During seven 
months of 1943, labor disputes cost twice 
as much time as during all of 1942. Sub¬ 
stantially more days of production will 
be lost this year than in 1938 or 1940 
when the country was not at war. 
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It is true that farm income has risen 
more rapidly and by a greater percent¬ 
age than the labor income, but it is 
pointed out that the average farmer 
started at such a low income level that 
even now he gets in a year a little more 
than half as much cash as the average 
factory employee. Labor payrolls have 
considerably more than doubled since 
1939, and in 1944 will exceed 100 billions 
for the first time, a rise of 57 billions 
since 1939. 

The struggle between the advocates 
and opponents of subsidies now center¬ 
ing in the Congress is a spectacular and 
bitter one. 

Sentiment in both houses appears to 
be strongly against the subsidy plan of 
the administration, but the administra¬ 
tion leaders, especially Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, of Kentucky, Senate Majority 
Leader, made a desperate effort to hold 
back anti-subsidy legislation. 

In the face of charges from the floor 
that inflation would result, the Senate 
on February 11, by a vote of 43 to 26, 
passed the anti-subsidy bill introduced 
by Senator John H. Bankhead, of Ala¬ 
bama. This bill, which continues the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, elimin¬ 
ates the food subsidy program of the 
Roosevelt Administration, effective June 
30, 1944. 

The measure now goes back to the 
House of Representatives where it had 
virtually passed last year for concur¬ 
rence in relatively minor differences. 
After that it will go to President Roose¬ 
velt, where it is pretty definitely indi¬ 
cated, it will receive a veto. 

The Bankhead bill, similar in its pro¬ 
visions to the Steagall bill in the house, 
prohibits food subsidies, except domestic 
oils and fats, and provides for price 
support. Under this plan, the govern¬ 
ment may, through loans or outright 
purchase with sale possibly at a loss, or 
by guarantees, give support to farmers 
in crop production. 

If the Bankhead bill is vetoed by the 
president, the situation will be the same 
as before passage and the issue will be 
thrown back in the lap of Congress. It 
is probable that if the bill is vetoed, an 
effort will be made to pass it over the 
president’s veto. This would call for a 
two-thirds vote in both houses, and it 
is not indicated that such a vote can be 
mustered by the anti-subsidy forces. 

Representatives of the four national 
farm organizations expressed their ap¬ 
preciation to Senator Bankhead, follow¬ 
ing the passage of the Bankhead- 
Steagall bill, including Albert S. Goss, 
Master of the National Grange; Edward 
A. O’Neal, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Ezra Benson, 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and 
Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. 

Editorial Note. — As was expected 
when this article was written, President 
Roosevelt vetoed the Bankhead Bill. His 
message ended with three single-sen¬ 
tence paragraphs: “This bill presented 
to me would destroy the stabilization 
program. ... “I cannot accept responsi¬ 
bility for its disastrous consequences. 
... “I hope that the Congress will not 
compel these consequences.” Congress 
failed to pass the bill over the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto and there the matter stands. 
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nearer the buildings. It will readily be 
understood, of course, that a consider¬ 
able quantity of feed grain must be 
purchased. 

There was also a herd of about a dozen 
Holstein cows on the farm. These were 
pure-breds purchased from a breeder 
who was turning to another breed. Like¬ 
wise there were two or three acres of 
table turnips grown near the building, 
and used to provide what Mr. Anderson 
called “pin money.” Near them was a 
first class root cellar in which they could 
be stored until delivered to the Calgary 
market. I noticed also that the horses, 
which had just been turned out for the 
night when I saw them, were fat. 

In addition to the lawn and the 
flowers, as well as many different kinds 
of ornamentals about the house, there 
was a very nice young fruit orchard close 
by. These trees were kept in good shape 
and the orchard was clean cultivated. 

It may interest some readers to know 
that Creeping Red Fescue, which Mr. 
Anderson has been growing success¬ 
fully, was first introduced into Canada 
from Czechoslovakia by George H. Clark, 
former Seed Commissioner for Canada. 
It is a perennial used extensively for 
lawns as well as pastures, and has a 
creeping root system which enables the 
grass to form a dense turf which will 
stand severe trampling. The flowering 
stalks from which the seed is secured, 
appear in June of the second year after 
the crop is established. It is decidedly 
winter hardy, according to James Mur¬ 
ray, principal of the School of Agricul¬ 
ture at Olds, Alberta. It is necessary to 
harvest the crop before the grass is over¬ 
ripe, or shattering will cause a heavy 
loss.—H.S.F. 

Bees and Bears 

I T takes an electric fence to stop Mr. 

Bruin or a she-bear, as the case may 
be. R. J. Emmond, of Benito, had tried 
traps. He caught rabbits and skunks, but 
no bear. He tried sitting up nights with 
a gun, but the bears always picked a 
night when he wasn’t there. Then he 
strung an electric fence around one of 
his out-yards and didn’t lose any more 
hives. The electric fence can sting them, 

which is more than the bees can do..- 

Mr. Emmond started last season with 
135 hives but the bears took their toll. 
They proved their efficiency as sabo¬ 
teurs. A bull in a china shop has nothing 
on a bear in a bee-yard. They wreck the 
hive, eat both brood and honey and don’t 
do any tidying up when they are 
through. But put an electric fence be¬ 
tween them and the bees, and you can 
sleep in peace while the bees are on 
their night shift fanning air through 
the hives. A. E. Floyd, Manitoba’s offi¬ 
cial bee master, tells me that it is very 
effective. Some beekeepers, he says, 
have seen how they react to it. A bear 
comes up to the wire, sticks his nose out 
to it, and then performs a series of back 
summersaults, after which he slinks 
away in a crestfallen and puzzled frame 
of mind. 

When you see that building partly 
sunk into the bank of the Swan River 
beside the winding highway as it curves 
down, or up, the hill, it stops you. It is 
an unusual building, in a beautiful set¬ 
ting, overlooking the picturesque valley. 
One single room is built above another, 
with the stairway on the outside and all 
outdoors for a hallway. The first story is 
the extracting room and the top one a 
work shop, where all the equipment 
needed in the beekeeping business that 
can be made of wood is made. It is one 
of the most complete little woodworking 
establishments that I ever clapped an 
eye on, with saws, a lathe and everything 
needed to do the precision work neces¬ 
sary in making beehives and everything 
that goes with them. It is powered by 
motors, the juice for which comes from 
a big windcharger some distance away 
on top of the hill. 

“The bees averaged nearly 200 pounds 
to the hive this season,” said Mr. Em¬ 
mond. “We got 15,000 pounds from about 
80 hives. I marketed it all through the 
Manitoba Honey Co-op., though I could 
have sold it locally.” He is a young man, 
just nicely started, intensely interested 
in bees, handy with the tools and ma¬ 
chines of his powered workshop, and de¬ 
pending on honey production for the 
livelihood of his family. The home also 
nestles there, part way up the bank; as 
picturesque a spot to live as there is in 
the province.— R.D.C. 
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fund has been established; and in 1941, 
the first year for this fund, the sum of 
$3,482.97 was placed in this fund as de¬ 
ferred dividends. Taking the actual fig¬ 
ures Up to the end of 1942, and estimat¬ 
ing for 1943 figures, Mr. Mills thought 
that about $18,000 would have been paid 
out to shareholders in cash since 1929. 

Though the sales for 1942 were 
$99,488.98, on these sales total gross sav¬ 
ings, or what would be called operating 
profits in an ordinary business, 
amounted to $17,772.44 and expenses 
amounted to $10,824.27, leaving net sav¬ 
ings for the year amounting to $6,948.17. 

A staff of six assists Mr. Mills in the 
operation of the business. One thing 
that impressed me as I looked over the 
store, both outside and inside, was that 
there seems to be no good reason why a 
co-operative store cannot be as attrac¬ 
tive, and have its merchandise as well 
arranged as a store of any other type. It 
seems probable also that this is one of 
the reasons why Mr. Mills has so little 
difficulty in keeping his member patrons 
satisfied. Small misunderstandings and 
occasional mistakes are bound to arise, 
but Mr. Mills’ experience is, that if these 
are cleared up immediately before they 
are forgotten, and before the customer 
can begin to feel that the store is not 
interested in serving him efficiently, very 
few cases of real disatisfaction will 
occur. 

There is no magic in co-operation. It 
is an old, old story that has been given 
new application in agriculture during 
the last few decades. History is full of 
examples which embody the principles 
of co-operation as they apply to many 
walks of life. The problem of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation is to adapt these prin¬ 
ciples, to practices which are satisfac¬ 
tory among farming people.—H.S.F. 


0 If gasping for breath has worn 
you out... if restful sleep has become 
a stranger ... try Vapo-Cresolene! 
Successful for over 60 years I Sooth¬ 
ing, harmless, medicated vapors help 
you breathe more easily, relieve 
choking sensation. Also relieves 
paroxysms of whooping cough and 
spasmodic croup and coughs due 
to bronchial irritations and colds. 
Lamp style vaporizer. Directions 
enclosed. 
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frontiers of our great coun¬ 
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Mail Order Shopping to ever 
greater numbers. 
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Today, Canadians in every 
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fits of EATON Service. 
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We, at EATON’S are 
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low Canadians and are 
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sured that our energy will 
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Section of Land Produces Dollars 

I HAVE ,an idea which is not entirely a 
shot in the dark, that Andrew Ander¬ 
son, of Innisfail, Alberta, sold in 1943 
more dollars worth of crops and livestock 
from his 640-acre farm than was sold 
from any other section farm in the three 
prairie provinces that was devoted to 
farming. This is taking in quite a bit of 
territory, especially when I admit that 
I do not know what Mr. Anderson’s gross 
sales figure was. However, the statement 
still stands as an opinion, and if any 
reader of The Country Guide cares to 
challenge it by submitting his own gross 
figure after reading this article, I am 
sure that I, as well as many readers of 
this paper, will be glad to know that such 
conditions exist in more than one place. 

Mr. Anderson was widely known as a 
big-scale grain farmer at Alsask, Saskat¬ 
chewan. Before he purchased his farm 
at Innisfail, he took plenty of time to 
study the soil, the rainfall, and all of 
the other factors which, in addition to 
good management, add to or detract 
from the chances of success in agricul¬ 
ture. Now, he is justifiably proud of 
his home and his farm, and no small 
part of this pride comes from the very 
splendid and unusual horticultural dis¬ 
play which is Mrs. Anderson’s special 
interest. 

A substantial part of the revenue on 
this farm comes from Creeping Red 
Fescue, which, grown on 170 acres in 
1943, and yielding 200 pounds per acre, 
would produce a tidy revenue at around 
40 cents per pound. Mr. Anderson him¬ 
self made a special trip to eastern Can¬ 
ada and the United States to sell this 
seed. When I saw the field it was within 
two weeks of harvesting. 

There was also in sight a 40 or 45- 
bushel crop of first generation registered 
wheat seed, on a large acreage. There 
were also the pigs. These numbered 
somewhere near 600 and included 70 
sows which appeared to be a very uni¬ 
form lot, and the herd was headed by a 
grand looking boar from the Lacombe 
Experimental Station. The older pigs 
had the run of a piece of woods, on the 
far side of which there was a large 
wallow, and on the near side a granary 
for chop, with a concrete feeding area 
flanking the granary in both directions. 
Figs of younger ages were kept mostly 
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Want Normal Pep, Vim, Vigor? 

Try Ostrex Tonic Tablets. Contains tonics, stimu¬ 
lants, iron, vitamin B,, calcium, phosphorus aids to 
normal pep, vim, vigor, vitality after 30, 40, or 50. 
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results of first package, maker refunds low price. 
At all druggists. Start taking Ostrex Tablets today. 
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modern, air conditioned, 
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amous for flavour since 1892 — 
the ‘Salada’ name assures you 


of a uniform blend of quality teas . 




MONEY-MAKING MACHINES 

Make Them In Your Own Workshop 

• GRAIN ELEVATOR ,0 POWER GARDEN CULTIVATOR 

• SWING SAW 0 SNOWPLANE c HAYSTACKER 

• DUCK BOAT • WOOD SPLITTER • HIGH SPEED TRAILER 

These and many other plans are described and 
illustrated with easy-to-follow diagrams in the 

1944 Edition of the 

Farm Workshop Guide 

5©£> POSTPAID and FREE with a $1.00-for-2-year 
subscription to The Country Guide 

SEND ALL ORDERS TO 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPARTMENT, WINNIPEG, CANADA 



CHICKS WILL MEAN MORE MONEY 


if you speed them to healthy 
maturity with Swift’s 
Chick Starter 

Right now, at no extra cost, you 
can make an important difference 
in your chick feed. Later it will 
mean a world of difference in the 
number and quality of pullets and 
roasters you raise. It’s going to mean 
more money in your pocket, if you 
let Swift’s Chick Starter work for you. 

Swift’s Chick Starter makes for 
healthier, more quickly maturing 
chicks . . . supplies nutrients and 
vitamins needed by fast-developing 
bones and muscles. 

It’s actually cheaper to use 
Swift’s Chick Starter, feeders every¬ 
where are finding! Not one or two, 
but 12 feeds are combined in this de¬ 
pendable, balanced ration. At better 
mills and feed stores across Canada. 


SWIFT’S LINE OF BALANCED FEEDS 


FREE 

You’ll want this handy guide 
to feeds and feeding! Filled with 
useful information. Points the 
way to profits in poultry, hogs, 
dairy cattle and other livestock. 
Ask your dealer or write Swift 
Canadian Co. Limited, Monc¬ 
ton, Toronto, St. Boniface, 
Moose Jaw or Edmonton; 
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A Quarter-Hour With Books 


N O words associated with the thought 
of a new and better world after this 
war is over, have been on the lips of 
so many people, so frequently, as the 
words social security. They are associ¬ 
ated with two or the four freedoms 
enunciated by President Roosevelt in 
his presidential message to the congress 
of the United States on January 6, 1941, 
namely, freedom from fear and freedom 
from want. They have been responsible 
for several social security plans: One, 
the famous Beveridge report in Great 
Britain; and two others in 
Canada called the Marsh 
report, and the Heagerty 
report. The latter is the 
report of an advisory com¬ 
mittee on health insurance, 
appointed by the Ministry 
of Pensions and National 
Health at Ottawa; and the 
former, which is better 
known, being a report on 
social security for Canada, 
made by Dr. L. C. Marsh 
to the Committee on Re¬ 
construction, appointed by 
the Dominion government. 

THE DAWN OF AMPLER 
LIFE, by Dr. Charlotte 
Whitton (Macmillan, 50c), 
is a commentary on these 
three reports, undertaken 
as a commission from John 
Bracken in March, 1943, 
and published last fall. Dr. 

Whitton’s report covers some 85 pages, 
and there is appended thereto a 36 
page summary of the Marsh report, 
a seven page outline of the Heagerty 
report, and a 14 page outline of the 
famous Beveridge proposals. It also 
offers criticisms of these reports and 
presents an outline of Canadian con¬ 
ditions, including comparison between 
average income in rural and urban 
Canada, information with regard to 
the national income; and her important 
views, arising out of long years of 
social service work in Canada, on 
the essential features which any ade¬ 
quate and practical scheme of social 
security must contain. 

* * * 

I T was on April 16, 1917, that Lenin, 
the leader and father of the Russian 
Revolution, returned to Russia from 
Germany, to plunge into the chaotic 
conditions which had developed out of 
the Czarist regime. Aside from Stalin, 
there remain today in the public view, 
few of the outstanding figures associ¬ 
ated with the revolution of that year. 
One of these is the central figure of a 
recent biography MAXIM LITVINOFF, 
by Arthur Upham Hope (Fischer, $4.50). 
This is not a conventional biography, nor 
can it be the final word on the life of 
this outstanding Russian figure. It is as 
much a history of the foreign relations 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub¬ 
lics, as it is of the story of Litvinoff; 
and, as it has been compiled and invit¬ 
ingly written by the present author, 
the story is one of unremitting toil, pa¬ 
tience, constant disappointment on the 
part of Litvinoff. Documented by the 
printing of many of Litvinoff’s speeches 
and correspondence with official per¬ 
sons in other countries, the story as 
revealed in these pages is not compli¬ 
mentary to the democracies. Especially 
is it critical of the lack of foresight and 
the direct hostility toward the Russian 
Revolutionary Government on the part 
of the United States and Great Britain. 
Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and Baldwin 
come off badly in this account of the last 
quarter century, whereas Churchill’s 
sincerity and his willingness to change 
his opinion seems to have impressed 
Litvinoff and Stalin, even before the 
present world war broke out. The book 
is five hundred pages in length, and any 
student of international affairs, or any 
person who is interested in current 
events, is more than likely to enjoy this 
dual account of the struggle of an 
indidividual and of a nation, for world 
peace. 

* * * 

A S the war progresses, and its earlier 
incidents recede into the past, we 
tend to forget something of the tre¬ 
mendous confusion which existed 
throughout the world when France fell. 
The millions of us who know only of 


these events from having read of them 
in our newspapers, and in books, are 
also likely to have a very imperfect 
idea of the savage brutality and calcu¬ 
lated cruelty with which Germany swept 
across the occupied countries. A splen¬ 
did and effective reminder of these 
chaotic days exists in PARIS, UNDER¬ 
GROUND, by Etta Shiber (Scribner’s, 
$3.00). Mrs. Shiber is an American citi¬ 
zen who had been living in Paris for 
some years before the war with a close 
friend, an Englishwoman who had mar¬ 
ried, and separated from, a 
Frenchman. Both were rea¬ 
sonably well - to - do, and 
were able to live comfort¬ 
ably. They did not leave 
Paris until too late, and 
were unable to escape 
on the crowded highways. 
Forced to return to Paris, 
they were able to live 
peacefully until they be¬ 
came involved in further¬ 
ing the escape of British 
soldiers and airmen who 
were unable to get away at 
Dunkirk. Before the Ger¬ 
man Secret Police caught 
up with them, they had 
managed to assist hundreds 
in this way. Mrs. Shiber 
spent about 18 months in 
German prisons in France, 
until she was finally ex¬ 
changed for a notorious 
German woman spy, who had been 
operating in the United States. 

* * * 

I F you would like something as a 
momento of the air fighting in this 
war, we have not seen anything so in¬ 
expensive and so absorbing as the 23 
little stories contained in WE SPEAK 
FROM THE AIR (H.M.S.O. 20c). Each 
individual account contained in this 
small, paper covered, 72-page book, is 
a broadcast by a member of the R.A.F., 
made over the B.B.C., and is a personal 
account of an actual experience in air 
fighting during the present war. While 
the stories are told on behalf of the 
British Air Ministry, and have to do 
with R.A.F. planes, Canadians, Aus¬ 
tralians, New Zealanders and others 
made up portions of the crews on several 
occasions. 

* * * 

M odern poultry farming, by 

Louis M. Herd (Macmillan, $4.50) 
issued in 1944, is the second revised 
edition of the author’s earlier book en¬ 
titled PRACTICAL POULTRY FARM¬ 
ING. The author is Extension Assistant 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry at Cor¬ 
nell University, and he is a well known 
authority on poultry husbandry. The 
new issue is quite complete in its dis¬ 
cussion of all phases of poultry hus¬ 
bandry, and the illustrations are espe¬ 
cially numerous. Though hardly suit¬ 
able as a source of answers to the 
special problems of poultry producers in 
western Canada, the book will answer 
hundreds of questions for enquiring 
poultry producers. 

* * * / 

O NE of the great, perhaps the greatest, 
private publishing concern in the 
world is Macmillans, with its head¬ 
quarters in London, and its branches in 
Canada, the United States, Australia 
and India. This firm was established 
on November 10, 1843, just over 100 
years ago, and in commemoration of 
its centenary THE HOUSE OF MAC¬ 
MILLAN 1843-1943, by Charles Morgan, 
has appeared. The general public is, of 
course, not interested in books of this 
type, but for the reader who is more or 
less familiar with the great names in 
English literature of the last hundred 
years, this volume is a mine of delight 
and satisfaction. The names of the great 
and the near-great, such as Thomas/ 
Hardy, Kipling, Shaw, Wells, J. M[. 
Barry, W. B. Yeats, Tennyson, Pal- 
grave, Kingsley, Henry James, Mere¬ 
dith, Pater, Saihtsbury, and many others 
appear and reappear, as well as those 
of the founders of the company, Daniel 
and Alexander Macmillan, two young 
Scotsmen with little to justify their 
venture except enthusiasm, ability and 
industry; as well as those who have 
carried on after them. 
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T AKEN by itself, what each one of us is able to 
do to alleviate suffering and mitigate disaster 
because of the present global war, seems piti¬ 
fully small. Combined with the efforts of thou¬ 
sands of others, in common cause, the results make a 
brave showing which can bring us much encourage¬ 
ment. 

Not many of us can stand in a place to help, where 
help is most desperately needed. But thanks to the 
good services of the Red Cross, with its trained, ex¬ 
perienced and organized workers, we can render aid 
at points of vital need to those who are wounded, 
sick, in prison, homeless or destitute because of war 
or its train of disasters. The Red Cross is held in 
high respect among nations and is permitted to render 
aid in a manner and in places, as is no other relief 
agency. During the next few weeks, we are to be 
given another opportunity to support the Canadian 
Red Cross and all its good works by our contributions 
of money. 

Because of the industry and selfless service of thou¬ 
sands of volunteer workers, since the beginning of this 
war, the Canadian Red Cross has shipped over 27,- 
000,000 articles of supplies overseas for our Armed 
Forces and suffering civilians; 25,000 cases of hospital 
and relief supplies have been sent to Allied Red Cross 
Societies; 300 ambulances and other motor vehicles 
I have been sent. 

Steadily growing in importance and in volume has 
been the packing of parcels for men in enemy prison 
camps. In the five packing depots in Canada 7,000,000 
war food parcels have been packed. 

Volunteer blood donor clinics to the number of 385 
regular and sub-clinics have been established and 22 
mobile clinics are operating. Last year over 500,000 
blood donations were contributed to make the precious 
plasma by means of which many lives have been and 
will be saved. 

A 600-bed military hospital was built in Britain 
and fully equipped and turned over to Canada’s 
Department of Defense. Patients in military hospitals 
have been cheered and helped by gifts of over 10,000,- 
000 articles of supply and comfort by the Red Cross. 
Warm clothing, survivor kits, comforts and sup¬ 
plies in the millions have been provided for sailors 
and merchant marine men. Cash grants have been 
made to hostels so that they may cater to the needs 
of men in the armed forces. 

To Britain, the Canadian Red Cross has sent 36 
mobile kitchen units to service fire fighters. 

Information about relatives and friends who are 
missing, wounded or prisoners of war has been sought 
by the Enquiry Bureau in Canada and Great Britain, 
which has lessened the shock of war to many an 
anxious person. 

Aid in goods and services have been made to Russia, 
China, the Fighting French, Greeks, Poles, Belgians, 
Czechs and Yugoslavs. Disaster relief organization is 
maintained at seaboard and other vulnerable spots, 
by having vast quantities of hospital supplies and 
clothing on hand in case of sudden need. Grants have 
been made of sums of money for the carrying on of 
classes in home nursing and first-aid so that many 
will be better equipped to deal with sickness in times 
of epidemic and to make up for the shortage of 
doctors and nurses for the care and treatment of 
civilians. 

This year will see a higher mounting of our war 
effort. The need for services such as the Red Cross 
brings will be greater than ever. It stands as your 
and my representative in places where heavy demands 
are made upon it. It needs our help and support as 
never before. 




Asking For New Flour 

'THE information that three-quarters of all flour in 
* the United States is now enriched and that con¬ 
sumers should benefit greatly from the enrichment 
program was given by Dr. Frank Gunderson, executive 
secretary, Food and Nutrition Board, National Re¬ 
search Council at a War Conference held in Pitts¬ 
burgh, last October, by the American Dietetic 
Association. 

During January of this year at a conference of 
\ writers and Home Economics teachers in Ottawa it 
Vvas asked of officials representing our federal depart¬ 
ments of government: “What is the proportion of 
Clanada approved flour produced?” The answer given 
was: “The amount moving into consumption is about 
sevten per cent of the total. There is a small amount 
of graham flour. The remainder is ordinary white 
flour”’ 

It will be recalled that in the United States a 
practice of adding synthetic vitamin B to white flour 
milled has been adopted. Whereas in Canada a 
process of milling a white flour, with a high propor- 


The appeal of the Red Cross--evidences 
of interest in Fields of nutrition 

By AMY J. ROE 



Women are daily finding more interest in nutrition studies. 


tion of the natural element of vitamin B left in, has 
been developed and given the name “Canada ap¬ 
proved flour.” It may be milled by any company 
using that process and bread made from it may be 
labelled Vitamin B Bread. It is slightly cream in 
color and produces a bread which in texture and color 
can scarcely be told from that made from ordinary 
white flour. 

It is difficult to understand why the Canadian 
housewives who make their own bread have remained 
so indifferent to efforts made to secure a flour for 
them that contains vitamin B, or thiamin which is 
a factor in nerve tone of the body and which aids in 
the balance of starch and thiamin which yields the 
greatest energy returns. An imbalance of starch and 
thiamin results in digestive disturbances, and a tired 
listless feeling that makes life a burden. 

Meanwhile there have been evidences of interest 
in both Great Britain and the United States in the 
qualities and use made of our vitamin B flour. Insti¬ 
tutions and bakeries are showing interest. One large 
baker in Ottawa has just made the statement that 
unlike other breads he has tried to promote but which 
have gradually receded in public favor, vitamin B 
white bread “seems to be steadily growing in popu¬ 
larity even to the point where the use of any flour 
other than vitamin B white flour seems hardly 
justified.” 

Some of the reasons why the flour is not used more 
widely in this country are: It has not been available 
at all market points. It has not been put up in con¬ 
venient sized packages. Some of the merchants, who 
should be handling it are quite unfamiliar with its 
qualities, some even confuse it with wheat germ. 
Not a sufficiently large number of women, who make 
their own bread, insist on having it. It has lacked 
adequate and widespread advertising. 

In the West it has been fairly easy to secure the 
flour. In eastern Canada, for some unknown reason, 
it is hard to procure and can be bought only in 100- 
pound sacks. The Ontario Women’s Institutes re¬ 
cently passed a resolution endorsing the principle of 
providing more vitamin B through flour milling pro¬ 
cesses and expressed regret that it was not readily 
available. They asked that it be made available in 
convenient-sized packages to consumers to use in 
their homes. 

Appreciating the need for more vitamin B in the 
diet and the provision of it in the natural form 
through special milled flour, the woman in the home 
can do her part by asking for the flour. If her mer¬ 
chant does not already handle it she can insist that 
it be ordered. Constant demand will serve to make the 
flour better known and will make for its widespread 
use. 


Goes To New Post 

A NEW and significant figure working on, or in close 
** consultation with, boards dealing in food require¬ 
ments, of many of the leading nations of the world 
today, is the consultant nutritionist. It is her task to 
help interpret basic standards of nutrition in terms 


of food produced for home consumption and export, 
or which must be imported to maintain the health 
and well-being of the people. It is her job to estimate 
food in terms of vital elements; proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, fats and sugar rather than in terms of 
tons, bushels and gallons. 

It was announced, late in January that Miss Anna 
Speers, formerly Director of Requirements and Nu¬ 
tritionist to Foods Administration of Canada, has 
taken up a new post at Washington, as assistant to 
the representative of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in the American capital. It will be recalled 
that since 1942, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Canada have pooled and shared in essen¬ 
tial supplies available for distribution. A large part 
of the administration work of that pool is handled 
in Washington, as are plans already on foot by the 
United Nations for the feeding of the peoples of the 
devastated countries, when peace comes. 

We have good reason for pride that a young well- 
trained Canadian woman will have some part to play 
in the international effort to apportion, control and 
distribute vital food supplies. Anna Speers is a gradu¬ 
ate in Home Economics of the University of Manitoba, 
where she took her M.A. in the Economics of Con¬ 
sumption. She also did graduate study at the London 
School of Economics in England. After a period of 
out-patient work in a Winnipeg hospital, she be¬ 
came supervisor of homemaking schools under the 
Dominion-provincial Youth Training Plan in Mani¬ 
toba, which post she held until joining the Foods 
Administration. 


Ration Book Week 

At the end of this month the new ration books 
will be ready for distribution. Watch for local an¬ 
nouncements, particularly for the exact time and 
place in your locality. From March 26 to April 1, 
inclusive, ration book No. 4 will be available upon 
receipt of the card in the back of ration book No. 3, 
which must be signed and address and municipal 
district filled in. Details concerning the filling in of 
that card are important. Any mistakes made may 
cause considerable trouble later on. By means of press 
and radio explicit directions will be furnished. 

Take good care of ration book No. 3. Do not destroy 
it when you get the new one. It contains the blue F 
coupons which you will need to exchange for can¬ 
ning sugar during 1944. Coupons 1 and 2 entitle you 
to five pounds each of sugar for canning and do not 
become valid until June. Guard your old and new 
ration books most carefully. 


What Did You Do Today? 

By Lieut. Dean Shatlain 

What did you today, my friend, 

From morning until night? 

How many times did you complain 
That rationing is too tight? 

When are you going to start to do 
All the things you say? 

A soldier would like to know, my friend, 
What did you do today? 

We met the enemy today, 

And took the town by storm. 

Happy reading it will make 
For you tomorrow morn. 

You will read with satisfaction 
The brief communique 
We fought, but are you fighting? 

What did you do today? 

My gunner died in my arms today; 

I feel his warm blood yet 

Your neighbor’s dying boy gave out 

A scream I can’t forget. 

On my right a tank was hit, 

A flash and then a fire; 

The stench of burning flesh 
Still rises from the pyre. 

What did you do, my friend, today 
To help us with the task? 

Did you work harder and longer for less, 

Or is that too much to ask? 

What right have I to ask you this— 

You probably will say. 

Maybe now you’ll understand . . . 

You see, I died today. 

(This poem written by a Tank Commander, on a 
battlefield in Africa was forwarded by a friend to 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto, with the following 
comment: “Lieut. Shatlain amputated his own foot 
with a jackknife, and thought he was dying when he 
wrote this poem. He was rescued after two hours’ 
hiding and now is in hospital in England.”) 
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W HEN there is work 

to be done in the kitchen, 
in the garden, round the 
barn, or in the field, the right clothes 
for the job make a real difference. You 
will look better, feel better and do the 
work more efficiently if suitably dressed. 
Good sturdy slacks or overalls are prac¬ 
tical garb for most outdoor work and 
can be worn with plain shirtwaist 
blouses, or on cooler days with a jacket. 
Pluttery skirts are apt to be dangerous 
in working about machinery. In the kit¬ 
chen however, a fresh crisp housedress 
not only looks better, but it is cooler 
to wear in hot weather. Femininity 
shouldn’t be done away with altogether, 
even though we are willing to fill in 
the gap by doing some of the outdoors 


they allow for freedom of movement 
and don’t pull or bind in any way. Those 
little irritations can soon put an edge to 
your temper. On the other hand, don’t 
have the clothes so clumsy and bulky 
that they will hamper your activity. 
When working with machinery partic¬ 
ularly, the plainer the garments and the 
fewer pockets and other fussy details 
there are, the less chance there is for 
an accident. These bits and pieces are 
so easily caught in levers and wheels. 
One or two roomy pockets should be 
sufficient, set-in ones being safer than 
patch pockets. 


that it will require no special treatment 
in washing and ironing. If possible, test 
the material before purchase to make 
sure that there will be no slippage of 
yams at points of strain, such as at the 
back of the shoulders. Remember that, 
in outdoor work your movements are 
going to be more vigorous and sweeping 
than otherwise, and clothes must be 
able to meet the stress and strain put 
on them. Double seams such as French, 
felled, or welt seams are a worthwhile 
precaution. Double thickness of material 
at points of heavy wear, and under 
buttons and buttonholes will prolong 
the life of the garment. 

Suitable materials for overalls or 
slacks are drill, denim, cotton gabardine, 
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or alpine cloth, which 
. may be a mixture of 

'v. rayon and wool, or 

all rayon. Sometimes heavy 
striped shirting material is 
available and is satisfactory 
and durable for this use. Whenever pos¬ 
sible, the material should be pre-shrunk, 
so that you can be sure of good fit 
throughout the life of the garment. 
Blouses, housedresses and aprons may 
be made of cotton print, broadcloth, 
gingham, chambray or seersucker. The 
latter is especially convenient, in that 
it requires little or no ironing. Your 
choice of material will, of course, de¬ 
pend to a large extent on what is avail¬ 
able. If you buy the best quality you can . 
afford, it will repay you in durability' 
and wear. j 

Dark colors are more serviceable arid 
less of a headache on washday. Howse 
dresses and aprons that open out /fiat 
for ironing are a boon. The housedress 
illustrated is a good example. Save/frills 
and ruchings for dress-up clothes; They 
soon become limp and bedraggled look¬ 
ing and are fussy to iron. Plain bias 
Turn to page 61 
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work. For doing the messier To be sturdy enough to stand the 
jobs about the kitchen, a hard wear they receive, slacks, over- 
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cover-up apron that keeps the alls and housedresses should be of 
worst of the soil from good firm material and well-made, 
In your dress is helpful. with strong seams. There is no better 
Work-a-day clothes way of ensuring this than by making 
should be roomy and them yourself. Select a closely woven, 
comfortable, so that firm fabric, preferably of cotton so. 
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Wash Day Bottlenecks 

Some of the things that slow up laundry operations 


By MARGARET 

Y OU don’t need to go into industry 
to And bottlenecks — there are 
plenty around the house to slow 
up and complicate things especi¬ 
ally on washday. First on the list is the 
water supply. Few people outside of 
cities have, right at hand, all the water 
they could use. Even with hundreds of 
dugouts strung across the prairies, tons 
of water still have to be pumped up 
and carried into the house. 

From years of experience, I know 
what a blessing it is to have water piped 
into the house and value it above rubies. 
No other labor-saver means so much to 
the farm family, and don’t let anyone 
tell you that it benefits the women 
only. Men are enthusiastic once they 
have water on tap. 

By attaching a hose to the tap, I am 
able to fill the washer, tubs and boiler 
without lifting any water; and when 
through with the washing, put the hose 
on to the washer to drain off the waste 
water. Think of the toil this does away 
with, especially over a long period of 
years. 

If anyone needs convincing, just weigh 
a pail of water and estimate the number 
of times it is lifted while bringing in 
and taking out water. In the course of 
a lifetime most women lift tons of 
water. Promise yourself to instal some 
sort of waterworks before another year 
goes by. Write to your provincial exten¬ 
sion service for plans. 

Hard water is another complication 
because it is harsh, hard to use, hard 
on everything and must be specially 
treated before it can begin to clean 
clothes. Originally it may have been 
soft, but in travelling through the 
ground or in standing in the dugout or 
cistern, it has picked up minerals. Try 
to wash with it and the soap curdles. 
These particles attach themselves to the 
meshes of the fabrics, giving them an 
all-over grey cast. Worse still, they 
eventually may cause the material to 
fray and wear out. 

The best way to get rid of the minerals 
is to treat the water with washing soda, 
borax or ammonia. As hardness varies 
widely, you will have to experiment for 
yourself. Dissolve the softener first; 
never put it straight into the washer 
because undissolved crystals will eat 
holes in fabrics. Make up a strong solu¬ 
tion and keep it in a well-corked bottle 
out of reach of children. 

To Soften Water 

Measure from the bottle exactly. Too 
little softener will fail to do a good 
job; too much will harm the fabrics 
and roughen your hands. Estimate the 
quantity of water in the washer or tub. 
For each 10 gallons try the following: 

Really soft water (snow or rain) — 
none at all. 

Fairly soft water - —one to two table¬ 
spoons. Moderately soft water—three to 
four tablespoons. Very hard water—five 
to seven tablespoons. 

Stir the water and allow time for the 
chemical to act upon the minerals. This 
takes about five minutes for a mild 
softener and 10 minutes for washing 
soda. Remove the scum and if the water 
seems soft enough write down how much 
it took to break the hardness so you will 
not need to figure it out next time. 

Now for the soap. To do a proper job 
add enough flakes or bar soap cut up to 
make a jelly, to form a lasting suds two 
t inches deep. Measure the soap as care- 
Yully as you did the softener, so there 
will be no waste. Do not economize by 
using poor soaps, or you will lose out 
eventually. 

From time to time during the washing 
you\will need to add more soap because 
suds die down and wear out. Unless a 
good lather is maintained there is dan¬ 
ger of scummy curds appearing, especi- 
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ally if fresh water is put in the machine 
or if very dirty articles are being 
washed. 

Softening rinse water is also im¬ 
portant, in order to prevent particles of 
soap from curdling. Use the same pro¬ 
portion of chemical as for the machine. 
Much depends, of course, on the wring¬ 
ing. When properly done the rollers 
press out most of the soapy wash-water, 
but if the clothes are carelessly fed in, 
or if the pressure on the wringer is 
loose or uneven, the rinse soon becomes 
soapy. All these points have a direct 
influence upon the whiteness of the 
wash. 

Hot Rinse Does the Trick 

Here again a water-system is a grand 
help. Hot rinses are much more efficient 
than cold, as they remove more soap 
and leave the clothes a better color. If 
you have a water-front in the range 
attached to a hot water tank you can 
always be sure of hot rinses. 

Another rinsing aid that I would hate 
to be without is a cone-shaped metal 
plunger with a wooden handle. This 
simple tool pulls the clean, hot rinse 
through and through the fabrics far 
more thoroughly than is possible by 
hand. Result: whiter clothes with less 
effort. 

But let’s take things in order, and 
round up the clothes to be put into the 
softened water. Every person has her 
own pet way of sorting, the main idea 
being to deal with the cleanest things 
first, slightly soiled articles next, after 
that aprons, dresses, play suits and 
slacks, then the men’s work clothes. You 
can save energy by sorting on a large 
table instead of on the floor where the 
clothes may pick up more dirt. 

Be sure to shake dusty garments out¬ 
doors to get rid of loose dirt. This keeps 
the wash-water cleaner. I carry a whisk 
in my pocket for removing rolls of fluff 
that accumulate in heavy underwear. 
Empty all pockets and with the whisk 
remove any dust that has collected. 
If this is forgotten, an ugly grey line 
at the base of each pocket will spoil 
the look of the freshly ironed article. 

Garments that have become over¬ 
soiled add greatly to the work of wash¬ 
day. If there were no limit to the 
changes of clothing, or to the amount 
of water and soap, laundering would be 
simple—things would never really get 
dirty and would be in and out of the 
washer in no time. But most of us have 
to wrestle with grimy work clothes, 
play-suits that are more than dirty and 
stubborn streaks on collars and cuffs. 

Dirt is Destructive 

Some types of dirt have a definitely 
destructive action on fabrics. Perspira¬ 
tion for instance, eventually rots certain 
fibres so should not be left in contact 
with them for any length of time. Gar¬ 
ments next to the skin take up body 
moisture which holds loose dirt and 
dust. The longer these are worn, the 
more accumulates and the greater the 
chemical action on the fibres. 

Stains also complicate laundering. 
Many are no trouble to remove when 
fresh, but become permanent if the 
article is put straight into hot soapy 
water. Do not leave them until the last 
minute to remove. 

Then there are the pesky materials 
that shed dye. I make it a rule to buy 
only those guaranteed to be tub-fast, 
and even then I soak anything new in 
cold water as a safety measure. If the 
color runs, I isolate the article and wash 
it separately. 

It used to be the custom to soak un¬ 
reliable dyes in salt or vinegar, but 
tests have proved the treatment is use¬ 
less and therefore sheer waste of time, 
materials and energy. 
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Y OU CAN BANK ON ROYAL 
every time for sweet-tast¬ 
ing, fine-textured, easy-to-digest 
bread. 

Every Royal Yeast Cake is 
individually wrapped, to keep it 
pure, full-strength, for your 
security. No baking failures 
with Royal. No coarse holes or 
lumpy, half-cooked spots. 

7 out of 8 Canadian women 
who buy a dry yeast, buy Royal 
... save money by making sure 
their good ingredients will come 
out a fine baking success. 

Keep all your baking on the 
credit side. Ask your grocer for 
reliable Royal Yeast today ! 


MADE IN CANADA 


Royalalways bakes smoothly 
...evenly. NO DOUGHY SPOTS 


Fine-grained — every time — 
with Royal. NO BIG HOLES 


For sweet, wholesome bread 
-use Royal. NO SOUR SMELL 


Standard Brands Ltd. CG-3 

Fraser Ave. and Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 

. Please send me free 2 cakes of Royal Yeast and the 
\ Royal Yeast Bake Book. 


* SAMPLE CARES OF 
ROYAL YEAST! ALSO 
RECIPE BOOKLET! 


/ Name. 
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Plain cake, simple cookies, pie in the making will result in good family fare. 


B AKING day has undergone a 
mild revolution. We no longer 
settle down to a session of mak¬ 
ing three or four kinds of 
cookies, plus a couple of cakes and some 
muffins or nut bread, all at one time. 
But despite shortages and rationing, 
housewives still are able to turn out 
delicious oven products to grace the 
table for family meals as well as 
company snacks. 

It takes planning and its takes in¬ 
genuity, but the challenge has been 
accepted and many of the difficulties 
overcome. If one of the ingredients 
called for is unobtainable something 
else is substituted, or we turn to a 
more simple recipe. Cooks who never 
used any fat other than butter are find¬ 
ing that substitute fats—lard, blended 
shortening, clarified drippings or 
chicken fat—can be used to turn out 
products that are most satisfactory. 
The sugar in many recipes can be re¬ 
duced in quantity without spoiling the 
result—sometimes it is an improve¬ 
ment. Cakes are found to be quite 
acceptable without icing. Some recipes 
have simple crumb toppings that are 
put on before or just after baking with 
delicious effect. A light sifting of icing 
sugar on a light cake dresses it up to a 
festive appearance. Novelty breads can 
often be used in place of cake to accom¬ 
pany a fruit dessert, or a cup of tea. 
Nearly always these take little sugar 
or shortening, but are delicious and 
different. 

Quick Chocolate Cake 

% c. white sugar 2 T. butter melted 

Die. cake flour with 

1 tsp. baking soda 2 squares chocolate 
Pinch of salt 1 egg yolk or 1 whole 

Grated rind of one egg 
orange 

Sift flour and baking soda. Place in 
a bowl with sugar and salt. Add orange 
rind, butter and chocolate. Put egg in 
measuring cup and fill cup with milk. 
Add to other ingredients and beat for 
three minutes. Bake in oven at 350 
degrees Fahr. for 45 minutes. 

Sugary Apple Muffins 

2X c. sifted cake or A. c. plus 2 T. granu- 
pastry flour lated sugar 

314 tsp. baking 1 egg. beaten 

powder 1 c. milk 

A tsp. salt 1 c. finely chopped 

A tsp. cinnamon pared and cored 

l A tsp. nutmeg apples 

4 T. shortening 

Sift flour with baking powder, salt, 
% teaspoon cinnamon and % teaspoon 
nutmeg. Cream shortening and add % 
c. sugar. Stir in egg, then flour mixture, 
alternately with milk. Fold in apples, 
then fill greased muffin pans almost 
full. Sprinkle with remaining 2 table¬ 
spoons sugar, % teaspoon cinnamon, 
and % teaspoon nutmeg mixed. Bake in 
hot oven (425 degrees Fahr.) 20 to 25 
minutes. Makes 20 small muffins. 
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Applesauce Cake 

14 c. shortening 2 c. flour 

% c. sugar }A tsp. cinnamon 

2 tsp. baking powder A tsp. salt 
1A c. apple sauce. 1 c. raisins 

unsweetened 

Cream shortening, add sugar, salt 
and apple sauce. Sift flour, cinnamon 
and baking powder. Add to apple sauce 
mixture. Mix well. Add raisins. Turn 
into a greased loaf pan. Bake 40 minutes 
at 275 degrees Fahr. 

Orange Bread 

1 cake compressed 2 T. sugar 

yeast 2 T. grated orange 

K c. lukewarm water rind 

1 egg %, c. orange juice 

2 T. butter 3 c. flour 

1 tsp. salt 1 c. raisins 

Dissolve yeast cake in lukewarm 
water. Add well beaten egg, fat which 
has been melted and cooled to luke¬ 
warm, salt, sugar, grated rind and 
orange juice, blending each ingredient 
as it is added. Stir in flour gradually, 
using enough to make a stiff dough. If 
raisins are used have them washed, 
thoroughly drained and mixed with a 
portion of the flour. Stir into bread 
mixture. Cover and let rise until doubled 
in bulk. Remove to floured board. Shape 
into a loaf. Place in a greased pan. 
Let rise again. Bake in a hot oven, 450 
degrees Fahr. ten minutes, then reduce 
heat to 375 degrees and bake 40 minutes 
longer. 

Cheese Bread 

1 c. milk 1 yeast cake 

2 T. sugar 2 to 3 c. bread flour 

1 tsp. salt M c. grated cheese 

1 T. butter 

Scald milk. Turn into mixing bowl 
with sugar, salt and fat. Cool to luke¬ 
warm. Blend in crumbled yeast cake. 
Add one cup flour, stirring it in gradu¬ 
ally. Add cheese and enough flour to 
make a stiff dough. Remove to a lightly 
floured bread board and knead until 
smooth. Return to greased bowl and let 
rise until almost doubled in bulk. Re- < 
move from bowl, shape into a loaf, place ./ 
in a well-greased pan and cover again/. 
Let rise again. Bake in a hot oven 42|5 
degrees Fahr. for the first 10 minute's, 
then reduce heat to 350 degrees a'nd 
continue baking for about 40 miniates 
longer, until bread shrinks from slides 
of the pan and has a nice brown crust.; 


• For mercy blesses him that gives. The Red 
Cross asks in the name of 


MERCY 


Mercy for the sick—the wounded—the prisoners 
of war. 

Give to your RED CROSS. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
'The dank for you" 
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Splendid Cough 
Relief. Mixed 
In Your Kitchen 

Saves Big Dol lars. _ No Cooking. 

Yes ma’am, right in your own kitchen, 
you can easily mix a cough syrup that 
can be depended upon for quick results, 
and gives you about four times as much 
for your money. And it’s no trouble— 
it’s so easily prepared. 

You’ll need a syrup. Make it by stir¬ 
ring 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water a few moments, until dis¬ 
solved. No cooking needed. Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup. 

Now get 2Vs ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist, and pour it into a 16 oz. bottle. 
Then add your syrup. There you have 
16 ounces of really splendid medicine for 
coughs due to colds. It lasts a family a 
long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

You’ll say it’s your favorite cough 
treatment. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
the irritated membranes, and helps clear 
the air passages. Eases the soreness, and 
lets you rest at night. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for prompt action on throat and 
bronchial membranes. Just try it, and if 
not pleased, your money will be refunded. 


HABACURE 

for Home Curing I 


SECURE FROM Y0UB DEALER 


E M COFFEE 

i SUBSTITUTE 
1 FOR 1c 
I PER POUND 

- GIANT MADGEBURG CHICORY 

An excellent salad plant and 
<' one of the best coffee substi- 
tutes ever discovered. The 
large roots, when roasted and 
ground, make a delicious, 

" Vi nourishing drink to take the 
I place of coffee. Grow your 
I own coffee substitute, for a 
H delicious drink, and your 
I pocket-book will be benefited, 
too. Full directions supplied 
I for roasting and preparing. 

I (Pkt 150) (oz 800) postpaid. 

FREE — OUR BIG 1944 SEED AND 

NURSERY BOOK —Best Yet aew 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN. ONT. 




WASHING- BLUE 


B ARIBEAU & SON 

also distributors of 

AMPOLLINA DYE AND LAVIT HAND CLEANER 


WITH 3 

BOXES OF 


Do your blueing the modern w<sy, with Ampollino 
blue in <j handy blue shaker which does away with 
the obsolete square of blue wrapped In o piece of 

cotton. 

BARIbVaU l "sON,~Levi$" q u *. 

Please send me postpaid 3 boxes of Ampollmo blue 
ond your blue shaker FREE. I enclose 30f 


For a Light Supper 

Serve protein-rich, meatless dishes 

W HEN the big meal of the day 
is served at noon, a supper dish 
that is light and simple is 
often in order. It should, of 
course, hold up its end of the daily 
food needs, supplying the protein that 
would ordinarily be in the form of meat, 
as cheese, eggs or milk. Supplemented 
by a vegetable, raw and crisp if possible, 
this makes a nutritious well-balanced 
meal. 

Cheese Souffle 

4 T. butter Dash of cayenne 

4 T. flour 'A lb. sharp cheese. 

1)4 c. hot milk grated 

1 tsp. salt 6 eggs, separated 

Melt butter, add flour and blend. Add 
milk and cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Add seasonings and cheese; 
heat until cheese is melted. Add beaten 
egg yolks. Cool. Pour into stiffly beaten 
egg whites and mix well. Bake in 2- 
quart baking dish in oven at 300 degrees 
Fahr. for about 1% hours. Serves 6. 


Cheese Ring with Vegetables 

1 c. milk 1 c. cheese, diced 

1 c. soft bread 1 T. minced parsley 

crumbs 1 tsp. minced onion 

1 egg 3 T. melted butter 

1 Vt c. cooked macaroni Salt and pepper 

Scald milk, add to bread, add well- 
beaten egg and other ingredients. Pour 
into greased ring mold and oven poach 
in moderate oven (350 degrees Pahr.) 
for about 50 minutes. Turn out on hot 
platter. Pour filling in centre and gar¬ 
nish with parsley. 

Filling 

2 c. cooked vegetable 1 c. medium white 
such as 1 c. cooked sauce 

peas and 1 c. cook- Salt and pepper 
ed carrots 

Corn Pudding 

2 T. fat 2 c. corn pulp 

2 T. flour 1 egg 

1)4 c. milk 1 T. Worcestershire 

1 tsp. salt sauce 

H tsp. mustard Buttered crumbs 

Paprika 

Make a sauce of fat, flour, milk and 
seasonings. Add corn, egg beaten slightly 
and Worcestershire sauce. Pour into a 
baking dish, cover with buttered crumbs 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees Fahr.) 15 to 30 minutes. 

Tomato and Macaroni Casserole 

1 c. macaroni 3 T. butter 

2 c. tomato 3 T. flour 

1 T. finely chopped 1 tsp. salt 

onion Pepper to taste 

Cook macaroni until tender and 
drain. Cook onion in butter, add flour, 
salt and pepper. Cook one minute. Add 
tomatoes to the flour mixture and cook 
until thickened. Add macaroni and pour 
into baking dish. Cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake until nicely browned. 

Curried Eggs 

6 hard cooked eggs )i tsp. pepper 

2 T. fat 1 c. milk 

2 T. flour H tsp. salt 

tsp. curry powder 

Melt the fat, add to it the flour and 
seasonings. Cook the mixture until it 
bubbles well throughout, and then re¬ 
move it from the heat. Add the milk 
gradually and stir until it is smooth. 
Cook the mixture slowly until it thick¬ 
ens, then boil it for about one minute. 
Heat the eggs in the sauce. Serves 6. 

Fluffy Eggs 

6 slices of toast )4 tsp. salt 

Butter H tsp. pepper 

1 c. grated cheese Paprika 

6 eggs 12-18 strips bacon 

Spread toast with butter and part of 
grated cheese. Separate eggs, place 
whites in mixing bowl and leave each 
separate yolk in shell until needed. Sea¬ 
son whites and beat until stiff and 
fluffy. Heap on to toast and make a 
dent in centre of each. Slip yolk into 
centre of white, season and sprinkle 
generously with cheese. Bake at 350 
degrees Fahr. until cheese is browned 
and eggs are set. Garnish with paprika, 
serve with bacon. Serves 6.—M.J.G. 
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Favorite Step Savers 

Which may be made by the handy carpenter in the home 


MAKING HISTORY 


Soon, we hope, the day of Victory will arrive and the 
war will be relegated to the History Books. 

Right now Coffield is still making “tools to finish the 
job”—Coffield Is now also turning out a very limited 
quantity of Coffield “Certified Quality” Washing ma¬ 
chines that have made history for “Carefree Perform¬ 
ance” for more than a quarter of a century. 

If you must have a new Washing Machine see your 
“Certified” Coffield dealer today. He will put you on his 
priority list—and make temporary repairs to your 
present washer until your new Coffield is available. 

THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. LTD. 

Hamilton - Canada 


sioe 

view 


DETAIL OF 
TRAY CORNER 


PLAN 


Working Plans—Walter J. Wedlock. 


Regular again after 2 weeks! 


SHELF 
Vi" THICK 


Yes, KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN can really 
work wonders in cases of constipa¬ 
tion due to lack of dietary “bulk”! It 
gets at, and helps correct the cause, 
by supplying the “bulk-forming” 
material needed for easy, natural 
elimination! Try eating a serving 
daily, with milk, or sprinkled over 
other cereals! Or, eat several 
ALL-BRAN muffins daily. Drink plenty 
of water! See if you, too, don’t 
find welcome relief! Get kellogg’S 
all-bran at your grocer’s today — 
in 2 convenient sizes. 


“I sure am happy to be able to give 
up all those pills and medicines for 
my constipation. They were mighty 
unpleasant. And expensive, too! 
I found, once 1 —^— 


in making home furnishings may prefer 
to work with softer woods. Be sure that 
the wood is thoroughly dry and well 
seasoned before making the article so 
that it will not warp. Lumber on the 
market is apt to be on the green side. 
Leave the materials for a fortnight be¬ 
hind the stove before starting the job. 

Use sharp tools. They make for a 
much better finished article. 

Set castors in each leg of wagon, with 
a bit the size needed to make the hole. 
Rubber-tired wheels make for ease in 
operation and less noise but are not 
essential. In preparation for finishing, 
sink all nail holes below the surface and 
fill the holes with plastic wood. Sand 
well with sandpaper, No. 1 and then No. 
0, before applying finish. Clean the sur¬ 
face thoroughly before applying finish. 

The work surfaces, the top and the 
under tray may be covered , with lino¬ 
leum or felt-back floor covering, the 
material being cemented to the wood and 
weighted down to dry, and the edges 
protected by moulding. Lay the linoleum 
before adding the frame. If the frame 
is made of two thin pieces of wood 
glued together, the inner piece is left 
a little shorter to allow an overlap. 

Finish with two coats of enamel over 
ground base of paint; or varnish or oil. 

Sitting down to tasks, whenever pos¬ 
sible, will decrease fatigue at the end 
of a day for the busy household worker. 
The step stool provides a seat of good 
height for the worker employed at tasks 
at sink, table or ironing board. The steps 
when folded up will not hinder move¬ 
ment. Build it of sturdy materials but 
do not let it be too heavy to be moved 
easily. A rubber tread glued on the feet 

_^ would give added protection 

against possible slipping on 
highly finished floors when 
it is being used as a ladder. 

| With the steps let down 
V ! it makes a convenient lad- 
t der to use to reach some 

^ " 111 high shelf, adjust a window 
I | shade, wash windows or 
k ^5^4 hang curtains. It will do 
k |l away with the hazard of a 

U nasty tumble which often 
jj happens when a chair or 

box is used. 


I N many homes the work centres such 
as stove, cupboards, sinks, food 
storage shelves and table are not 
arranged in convenient relation to 
one another. Perhaps it is not possible 
to alter that fault. It causes many extra 
steps in the course of a day’s work, un¬ 
due fatigue and some loss of time. 

Headwork can save footwork. Some¬ 
times rebellious feet can force the issue 
and make us take shortcuts, about 
which we would not otherwise bother. 
If the housewife would stop and count 
the unnecessary steps she takes in a 
week, month or year, she would be sur¬ 
prised at the miles of walking that 
might have been saved. These silent 
helpers will be appreciated now that 
it is practically impossible to secure 
domestic help. 

A service wagon or wheel tray will 
help to cut down kitchen travel. It is 
particularly useful for carrying, in one 
or two loads, all the dishes, cutlery and 
food from the cupboards and stove to 
the dining table, and for carting the 
dishes from the dining room after the 
meal is over. It saves lifting of heavy 
trays. By putting the second course for 
a meal on the tray, the housewife can 
save herself the inconvenience and ef¬ 
fort of rising from the table to bring 
it in. So too she can stack the used 
dishes from the first course on the 
table and save extra steps. In the kit¬ 
chen it can be put to many uses; carry¬ 
ing dishes to and from the sink, as an 
extra table, to hold sealers when work¬ 
ing at canning job at the stove, to carry 
loads of articles to and from the 
basement door when things are going 
in or coming out of storage. If you 
have not used one it may take 
a little time to accustom your- CT 
self to all the uses to which it Jw 
may be put. Once used, you will 1/ 
wonder how you managed I 

to get along without it. 

Use pine or fir to make 
either service wagon or ISI||§^y 

step stool. A better job 
could of course be done AN \| 
with harder wood such as 
birch, but the carpenter g / 

with a limited experience I f 


CLEANS YOUR SINK 


Good Housekeeping 

* WCCTIW 0* 


*HERE ARE THE RESULTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY CHECKED TESTS 

. Old Dutch Cleaned .. . 

5 69 more sinks than. Cleanser A I 110 morn sinks than Cleansw E 


The cleansers identified above by letters, along with 
Old Dutch Cleanser, account for over 90% of all 
the cleansers sold in the United States and Canada. 


- &’hole 

FOR OAK OR 
METAL ROD 


LECrS l*X I 
fAATERlAL 


It’s what you get. .. not how much 
you pay . . . that spells real econ¬ 
omy. That’s why more women use 
Old Dutch than any other cleanser! 
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On Right Sleeping 

The quality of sleep is important—some small factors in undisturbed rest 

By LORETTA MILLER 


S LEEP is the medium by which the 
mechanism of the body renews it- 
I self. Sleep refreshes weary nerves 
and muscles, brightens dull, tired 
eyes, straightens burdened shoulders 
and puts youthful buoyancy in one’s 
step. 

How did you sleep last night? It isn’t 
so much the amount of sleep you had 
as it is the quality. Four or five hours 
of sound, restful, unbroken sleep will do 
1 more to chase fatigue than will eight or 
ten hours of restless slumber. Keep this 
in mind the next time you start tossing 
and turning in your bed. Remember that 
lying quietly and comfortably, even 
, though you cannot sleep, will prove as 
restful as sleeping—providing you do 
not worry about lying awake. 

See that all the odds and ends of little 
chores which should be done before 
going to bed are actually done. If a 
collar or frock you are going to wear 
tomorrow needs pressing, don’t wait 
until the morning, but attend to it at 
night so you won’t worry about having 
to do it. 

Don’t let thoughts of the next day’s 
problems keep you awake tonight. When 
you put your head on your pillow close 
your eyes and try to blank out every 
unhappy thought in so far as this is 
possible. Try, as best you can, to cul¬ 
tivate a sunny outlook. These are trying 
days for all of us, and it isn’t always as 
simple as it sounds, but I do know that 
we all worry far too much about things 
that never really happen. 

Preparing for bed so that you’ll look 
your best tomorrow will help make your 
sleep pleasant. Make certain that your 
skin is well cleansed, by whichever 
method is best for your complexion, and 
that all makeup has been removed. 
Brush your hair and arrange it so that 
your coiffure will look well tomorrow. If 
you have a professionally set hairdo, pin 
each curl and wave in place and adjust 
a net sleeping cap over your head. 
Nightly care will make any hairdo last 
longer so that you’ll save both time and 
money by your less frequent visits to 
your hairdresser. Or, you’ll save your 
own time if you generally shampoo and 
set your own hair. 

A ND now that we’re all doing more 
than ever before, and our hands are 
busy doing work they may not be accus¬ 
tomed to, it’s well to give them special 
care at night. Scrubbing the hands with 
a well-lathered brush, long after they 
have been scrubbed clean, is a vital part 
of every hand-care routine. This extra 
scrubbing serves as massage; aids in 
stimulating circulation to the fingertips, 
relaxes tired, tense muscles, helps 
smooth baggy skin over the knuckles, 
softens rough hands and, in general, 
does much to make or keep the hands 
young and lovely. 

After scrubbing the hands well, rinse 
off all soap and rub dry with a coarse- 
textured towel. Then massage on a 
goodly amount of hand lotion or cream. 
It isn’t the amount of lotion or cream 
you use as much as it is the gentle 
massage that makes the hands smooth. 
If your hands are extremely rough and 
work-worn, make a liberal application 
of lotion or cream, massage well, then 
put on a goodly covering of the skin- 
\ smoothing agent before slipping on a 
\ pair of loose-fitting cotton gloves. The 
Hgloves will keep the corrective aid on 
the hands instead of letting it rub off 
on the bedclothes. Follow this routine 
every few nights if you want to put or 
keep your hands in good condition. 

If your feet have been uncomfortable 
today and they’re going to have work to 
do tomorrow, bathe them in a solution 
of warm water and Epsom salts. Use 
about two gallons of water and ap¬ 
proximately one cup of the salts. Keep 


your feet immersed in the bath for half 
an hour. Then friction a coarse towel 
over them to remove any hard skin 
which has been softened. If the skin 
around your heels or over the balls of 
your feet seems a little calloused, 
massage pure petroleum jelly over the 
slightly hardened skin. But if calloused 
skin is causing actual discomfort, by all 
means consult a specialist. Don’t at¬ 
tempt to treat major foot problems at 
home, but do everything you can to 
prevent a minor foot ill from getting 
serious. Repeat the foot bath and petro¬ 
leum jelly massage every night if it is 
necessary to keep your feet comfortable. 

When your nightly chores have been 
done and your clothes put in readiness 
for the next day, see that your sleeping 
clothes offer complete comfort; that 
your room is properly ventilated, and 
your bedclothes lightweight but warm. 
Too heavy covers will burden your slum¬ 
bers, weighing down heavily so that 
you’ll really feel more tired in the morn¬ 
ing than you were when you retired. 

Never, never draw the bed covers up 
over your face or head while sleeping. 
This prevents fresh air being taken into 
the lungs, making it necessary to 
breathe back the same air which has 
been exhaled. This lack of fresh air dis¬ 
turbs one’s sleep and generally makes 
one feel and look worn out in the morn¬ 
ing. Specialists agree that this is one 
of the first habits to overcome if one 
is to get the full benefit from sleep. 
Children who make tents of their bed¬ 
clothes over their heads should be 
pinned securely and properly under 
their blankets, with their heads and 
arms exposed. 

UARD against everything that dis¬ 
turbs your sleep. If the earliest ray of 
light peeping into your room wakes you, 
tie a dark kerchief or a strip of soft, 
dark cloth over your eyes before going 
to sleep. Of course you can buy special 
eye-shades which are designed to shut 
out all light from sleeping eyes. These 
eye-shades are adjustable and can be 
made to fit around any size head. 

If you can’t prevent noises from dis¬ 
turbing your sleep you will do well to 
guard against them. The cleverly de¬ 
signed stopples that fit into the ears 
shut out all outside noise. These stop¬ 
ples are pink in color and seem to be 
made of special wax and cotton. When 
held in the warm hands for a few min¬ 
utes, they become sufficiently soft so 
they can be placed in the ear and im¬ 
mediately conform to the shape of the 
ear. Night workers who find it difficult 
to sleep during the daytime because of 
street noises, will find these sleep-aids 
splendid. 

One-third of your life is spent in bed 
and the quality of sleep you get during 
that time is very largely responsible for 
the way you spend the other two-thirds 
of your life. Are you getting the right 
amount of good sleep you require? Whe¬ 
ther you need five hours or twice that 
amount is an individual matter. The 
point is one should get enough of the 
quality of sleep so that the morning will 
Sind you ready to get up. And if you 
want to wake without too many de¬ 
mands on your early morning, see that 
clothes are put in readiness and that 
your night-before beauty care assures 
you good looks and good grooming today. 

A holiday away from home is a break 
in family routine, welcome at this 
season of the year. A short course at 
the university is a happy idea for the 
woman or girl who wishes a change. 
The Home Economics Short Course for 
Homemakers offered by the University 
of Manitoba, during the first week of 
May is designed to nring experienced 
homemakers up to date and to give 
timely suggestions to new homemakers. 


keep ’EM HEALTHY 

and STRONG — FEED 



The rooster on each hermetically sealed package 
of Lallemand’s Yeast is crowing about the way 
cooks everywhere say Lallemand’s makes better 
bread. But try it for yourself! We have 2 FREE 
sample cakes together with our Recipe Leaflet, 
waiting for you. Write, giving your name and 
address,- to the Lallemand Yeast Company, 
Winnipeg. 


4-42 


6 CAKES IN EACH PACKAGE • • PURE, FULL STRENGTH 
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• Read labels when you buy 
vitamin capsules or tablets. 
Note how many vitamin units 
there are in each tablet: and 
how many tablets you take 
each day. 

ONE-A-D AY brand VITAMIN 
TABLETS offeryou top value. 
They are rich in vitamin units 
—you take only one tablet per 




TWO KINDS 

of Vitamin Tablets 

ONE-A-DAYbrand,Vita¬ 
min A and D Tablets, 30 
tablets (1 month’s supply) 
45c. 90 tablets $1.00; 180 
tablets $1.80. 

ONE-A-DAYbrand, 
Vitamin B- Com¬ 
pound Tablets, 30 
tablets (1 month’s 
supply) $1.35 -—90 
tablets $3.25. 

Made by 

Miles Laboratories 


That’s why / choose 

ONE-A-DAY 

Brand 

VITAMIN 

TABLETS 


Your floor linoleum must last now! 
Johnson’s Sety-'PaCte/Utty 

Glo-Coat 

helps lengthen its lit 
6 to lO times when 
regularly applied. 

Saves you time and work, 
too. No rubbing, no buffing. 

Just apply and let dry to a 
beautiful lustre in only 20 
minutes! 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, LIMITED 
Brantford, Canada 


Always make sure your mall Is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay In filling your order. 
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COUNTRY GUIDE PUZZLE CORNER 

All puzzles must be mailed by March 31, 1944. Prize winners will be notified 
by mail as soon as the contests are judged. Correct solutions and prize winners’ 
names will be published in the May issue. Prizes will be awarded to the 
contestants who send in the correct or nearest correct solutions. In the event of 
ties, prizemoney will be divided equally among tieing contestants. The judges’ 
decision is final. No correspondence will be entered into regarding these contests. 

Individuals who have won two prizes in these puzzles since January, 1942, 
will automatically be excluded from further prize lists. 


SENIOR PUZZLE 



To The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Canada. PRIZES 

I agree to abide by the judges’ decision. - 1 st_jjj-jg op <£20 

Name.. 2nd—$5.00 or $10 


P.O. 


3rd—$2.50 or $5.00 


Box or R.R. No. Prov. 

(Please print name and address) 

□ If prizemoney will be accepted in War Savings Stamps, 
check here. 

ACROSS 


4th—$2150 or $5.00 

Double Prizemoney if prize¬ 
winning solution is accom¬ 
panied by a subscription 


1, having no force or effect; 6, rubs free of dirt; 10, indefinite article; 11, pertaining to 
the sun; 12, kind of shoe consisting of a sole strapped to the foot; 13, seaport at Pacific 
end of Panama Canal; 15, alternate rising and falling of the surface of the ocean; 16, 
not young; 17, confuse or disconcert; 19, shortest line from one place to another; 20, 
hail! (Latin), as in “ . . . Maria”; 22, South East (abbr.); 24, towards; 25, affection 
of the larynx accompanied by a hoarse cough, common to children; 27, place of shelter; 
29, place or point of union; 30, meadow; 31, beverage; 32, substance used for flavoring; 
33, capable of being molded, as clay; 37, vital organ of the body; 40, fish of the 
mackerel family, usually obtained in cans; 42, not off; 44, “ . . . Way,” great paved 
highway rrom Brundisium to Rome; 46, instrument used to unlock; 47, part of a pen 
(plural); 49, oh! (Gaelic); 50, fondle, as a dog; 51, in. 

DOWN 


1, immediately; 2, one who wilfully destroys anything beautiful; 3, mountain range in 
South America; 4, small island; 5, perform; 6, one of the most valued fur-bearing 
animals (plural); 7, bed or cot for a baby; 8, pertaining to the city; 9, mark left by a 
previous injury; 14, sell beyond means of delivery; 18, complete trappings of a horse; 
19, beut (actual); 21, regular occupation or profession; 23, assigned post or sphere 
of duties; 25, kind of dress coat; 26, inflict slight bodily harm; 28, springy; 34, often 
used in making suits, overcoats, etc.; 35, sound made by knocking; 36, same as 51 
across; 38, direction of sunrise; 39, Railroad Post Office (abbr.); 41, United Kingdom 
(abbr.); 43, to sever or remove by pinching or biting; 45, exclamation expressing 
triumph or surprise; 48, part of the verb “to be.” 

RULES — ° ne solutIon w h | be accepted from each home. Two solutions will be accepted If entry is accom¬ 
panied by a subscription (50c or $1.00—your own or a friend’s) to The Country Guide. The 
subscription MUST be paid for by the person who is to receive the subscription—subscriptions paid for by 
someone other than the recipient will be cancelled. When sending in a subscription with your entry please 
note the following details ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER and enclose it with your entry: Name, 
address, box or rural route number, amount enclosed. Non-subscribers' entries must be accompanied by a 
subscription to The Country Guide. 


JUNIOR PUZZLE 

ONLY BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE MAY HAVE A TRY 

AT THIS PUZZLE 

PRIZES 

First . $5.00 

Second . 3.00 


Third . 2.00 


To The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 

I agree to abide by the judges’ decision. 


Name 


P.O. 

Box or 1 

R.R. No.Prov.Age. 

(Please print name and address) 

□ if prizemoney will be accepted in War 
Savings Stamps, check here. 

ACROSS 

1, cutting into pieces, as bread; 7, sound emitted from the human throat; 8, too; 10, 
medical preparation used for treating bruises, swellings, etc.; 12, prohibit; 13, savage; 
16, young girl; 17, heaped, or heavily burdened; 20, remove outer or usual covering; 
22, the (French); 24, four-legged animal; 26, principal river of the lower world (Greek 
Mythology); 28, young tree, shrub, herb, etc., ready for planting; 30, popular boxing 
term usually meaning “to knock out”; 31, literary composition. 

DOWN 

1, often done on the farm; 2, heavily or inertly; 3, seat; 4, short for “Nancy”; 5, spoken 
with flippant rapidity; 6, sound made by the wind; 9, instrument for weighing; 11, 
affirmative response; 13, term Indicating robust health, as “he is . . .”; 14, device that 
holds things together (pi.); 15, organ of hearing; 18, deteriorate, or waste away; 19, 
trimly neat; 21, inquire; 23, tool used for felling trees; 25, indefinite article; 27, 
towards; 29, same as 22 across. 

For prizewinners In January Issue see page 47 



God’s Partner 

By Daisy Cook 

“Seed time and harvest shall not fail.” 
Man with a weighted hoe 
First scored the primal clay. 
Conquerors come and go; 

Plowman and plow shall stay! 
Plowman and furrowed soil, 

Symbol of harvests gone. 

His is the basic toil 
All our life rests upon! 

Old is his craft as seed, 

Old as the prairie sod, 

New every spring his meed— 
Partnership with his God! 


War Baby 

By Margaret Morton. 

E is seven months old, strong¬ 
bodied, fat and firm, with clear 
blue eyes and wisps of golden 
brown hair that stick out like 
Dagwood’s. 

When he wakes up in the mornings 
he croons to himself and rolls about in 
his bed, stuffing the corner of the sheet 
into his mouth at intervals. Bored at 
last, he peers through the bars and 
crows imperiously until his mother 
comes to take him up. As he lies naked 
waiting for his bath, he kicks up his 
feet, puts his toes into his mouth, and 
rolls around, gurgling and crowing, de¬ 
lighting in his freedom. In the water 
he splashes with gusto, grabs up the 
washcloth to suck, darts his hands after 
the soap which evades his grasp. Laugh¬ 
ing, he looks up impishly at his mother, 
his wet hair plastered down like the 
villain’s in a gay nineties’ melodrama. 

His bottle is brought and he lies with 
it propped up on his stomach, clasping 
it firmly in his fat paws and drawing 
lustily on the nipple. The bottle empties 
with a swirling sound, and he pushes it 
aside to play again with his feet which 
seem to be always up in the air bobbing 
within reach of his hands. 

He has just learned to crawl. Lying 
on his stomach on the rug, he pushes 
himself forward little by little, reaching 
for his toys. He grasps a rattle, stares 
at it, puts it from one hand to the 
other, turns it about, bites it, finally 
casts it aside. Then he picks up a string 
of colored beads and handles them, 
pursing up his lips in intense concentra¬ 
tion. Soon he goes back to the rattle 
again, looking at it all over once more 
as if he had never seen it before. Daily 
his little world grows wider; new objects 
merge into his consciousness, become 
familiar to sight and touch. 

Every afternoon his mother takes him 
out-of-doors. On first sight of mitts 
and scarf and coat he goes wild with 
excitement. With his parka on and his 
fat face framed in white fur he looks 
like a little Eskimo. He bumps along in 
his carriage over the snow-packed side¬ 
walks, sitting somewhat pompously, like 
an ancient lord in a sedan chair borne 
along by slaves. Nothing disturbs his 
calm superiority as he rides along. 

He is a healthy baby, and is there¬ 
fore happy. He has never been spoken 
to harshly, so he looks on the world in 
friendliness, and is trusting and in¬ 
nocent. 

He has never seen his father. He 
doesn’t know that his home life is ab¬ 
normal, that, if things were right, there 
would be another, deeper voice speak¬ 
ing to him daily, and other hands to 
hold and caress him, bigger, stronger 
hands than his mother’s, but gentle 
with the same gentleness. He doesn’t 
know that across the sea this man 
whose eyes are his eyes gazes long at his 
picture, wondering if the little fellow 
really exists, and what it would be like 
to hold him. 

He doesn’t know that in the long 
evenings when he sleeps his mother 
eases her loneliness by writing letters to 
this father, chewing the tip of her pen 
trying to find adjectives which will tell 
how wonderful his son is, and how he 
develops day by day. 

He doesn’t know that elsewhere in the 
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world babies like himself cry piteously 
for food, grow emaciated from hunger 
and disease, and die, their bloated 
bodies, once stirring sweetly with life, 
horrible and tragic in death. He doesn’t 
know of the children blown to bits by 
bombs in stricken streets. 

He doesn’t know that his father and 
mother and millions with them are 
grimly resolved that, no matter what 
the cost to themselves, the future world 
must be a better world for him, that he 
and his generation must have the 
chance to live decently and peacefully, 
to do the creative things that are 
within them. 

He doesn’t know these things, because 
for him as yet there is no past and no 
future. Just the lovely present with 
food and warmth to make him comfort¬ 
able and light to play in and dark for 
sleep. So he is happy—just growing. 


If It Is Wool j 

P ROLONG the life of your woollen J 
garments by keeping up their ap- | 
pearance. Brush coats and dresses thor- 1 
oughly after each wearing. Hang gar¬ 
ments on hangers as soon as you take 
them off. If you can, allow a garment 
to hang for a few days after one or two 
days of wear. The rest lets the wool 
spring back into place and will reduce 
the amount of pressing needed. 

Knitted woollens should not be hung 
on hangers. They should be folded neatly 
and placed on a shelf or in a drawer. 

Hang wool clothing out to sun and air 
occasionally. Sun kills moths as well as 
their eggs and larvae. Ordinary dry 
cleaning and washing in a neutral soap 
will also kill them. 

To wash woollens successfully, it is 
important to use a mild soap and luke¬ 
warm water. Squeeze the suds through 
the garment carefully. Do not rub. The 
same temperature of water should be 
used for rinsing as for washing. Squeeze 
water out gently, but do not wring. Press 
excess moisture from small garments 
by wrapping them in a bath towel. Lay 
out flat on towel to dry. , 

After washing a sweater, adjust 
measurements to original size. Then 
take a piece of brown paper and wrap 
around the fingers, shiny side out. Brush 
damp sweater with gentle upward 
strokes. Pressing will not be necessary. 

Never iron wool, always steam press 
it. You can do this with an ordinary 
iron and two pressing cloths, one of wool 
and the other of linen or firm cotton. 
Spread the wool pressing cloth over the 
material. Over this spread the second 
pressing cloth, which should be dam¬ 
pened with warm water. Press by setting 
the iron squarely on the top pressing 
cloth, lifting it and then setting it down 
again. Do not lean heavily on the iron, 
and do not have the iron hot enough to 
scorch the pressing cloth. After pressing 
a section of cloth, lift the pressing cloths 
and beat out the steam left in the wool 
with the palm of the hand. Never press 
the moisture completely out of the wool 
because this will make the material look 
too much pressed and lifeless. After 
pressing the garment, hang it up care¬ 
fully to dry. 

In storing winter clothes through the 
summer, be sure that they are clean and 
well aired. Then pack away carefully, 
protecting from moths with naphtha 
balls or flakes and plenty of newspaper. 


To occupy children on a rainy day, 
bubble-blowing is ideal. They may spill / 
a little water, but that can be more / 
easily remedied than a bad temper. / 
Their bubbles will be just as large andi 
pretty and almost as varied as those pi 
their elders, after they have learned riot 
to blow too hard. Call their attention to 
the windows and people they hiave 
“caught” in their soap spheres. ’The 
little ones may not have much sujccess 
at first but keep them trying till they 
make a bubble every time.—Julia 
Daeley. 
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CLOTHES FOR 
THE JOB 

Continued from page 54 


tape or banding of a contrasting color 
makes a good trimming, and is easy to 
iron. 

For housedresses that are to be worn 
in the heat of summer, coolness is 
essential. Short loose sleeves give a 
feeling of airiness and freedom and 
roomy armholes prevent the garment 


Tilt Top Pillbox 

By Anna DeBelle 



Design No. C-240. 

We used navy blue carpet warp to 
make this pretty tilted-forward crochet 
hat. Cotton crochet or knitting cord is 
also suitable or you may use any mate¬ 
rial that will work to the same tension 
as ours. The top is plain single crochet, 
the balance popcorn stitch. It can be 
worn forward, as shown, or pushed 'way 
back on the head. The pattern is No. 
C-240, price 20 cents. This hat is equally 
pretty made of white string for later 
in the year. Address order to Needlework 
Dept., The Country Guide, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


wearing out before it should. Belts 
should not be too tight. If you are 
doubling up on outdoor and indoor work, 
keep a button-front or wrap-around 
frock handy to the back door, so that a 
quick change can be made when you 
come in, so as to be fresh and feminine 
at the meal table. 

Good care will prolong the life of 
working clothes just as it does of other 
garments. Rips and tears are less trou¬ 
ble, and weaken the garment less if 
mended promptly than if allowed to go 
indefinitely. Some times a worn spot 
can be reinforced before it actually 
tears, thus making a neater job and 
a stronger mend. Buttons sewn on 
promptly are better than makeshifts 
which may start holes in the fabric. 
Torn buttonholes can be reinforced with 
a bit of the material on the under side. 

Frequent laundering before dirt be¬ 
comes grimed into the material is 
easier on the garment and on the per¬ 
son doing the washing. Soaping and 
soaking very soiled spots does away with 
the necessity for hard rubbing which 
is likely to decrease the durability of 
the material. 

I17HILE thinking of clothes give atten- 
J™ tion to your feet. Two things that 
aan contribute immeasureably to weari¬ 
ness are half worn-out dress shoes, with 
rum-down heels, used for working, and 
shores worn without socks or stockings. 
Whatever else you neglect, whatever 
sort 'of work you are doing, do invest in 
a good-fitting, comfortable pair of 
sturdy, low-heeled shoes. They will pay 
dividends over and over in the conserva¬ 
tion of energy. Wear something between 


your feet and the leather of your shoes. 
If you don’t, they will both wear out 
sooner. There is sure to be a certain 
amount of perspiration from the feet 
which will cause the leather to deterior¬ 
ate more quickly. The harshness of the 
leather on tender skin will cause tired 
feet, and calluses in no time at all. The 
materials used in tanning the leather 
are sometimes injurious to the skin. You 
can get along nicely without stockings, 
we admit, but wear anklets, or the tiny 
footlets that have been so popular the 
last few years, since liquid stockings 
came into vogue. 

Gloves? Well, perhaps they do seem 
clumsy. But have you really made an 
effort to get used to them? If you can 
manage them, except in very warm 
weather, perhaps, they will keep your 
hands from becoming too dreadfully 
workmanlike. They will protect you from 
cuts and abrasions which are painful 
and unsightly, besides being an invita¬ 
tion to infection. Gloves are especially 
important for garden work and for oil¬ 
ing or greasing machinery. For this 
latter job, keep a pair handy, even if 
you don’t wear them all the time. 

Your head needs some protection. 
Sun and wind are good for the hair in 
reasonable doses, but not all day, or 
everyday. Wear a cap, bandanna or hat, 
depending on your preference and the 
caprices of the weather man. Hot sun 
on the top of the head can be definitely 
dangerous, and may result in a serious 
case of sunstroke. Some people are more 
sensitive than others, but no one should 
expose herself unduly. 

The job done by farm women and 
girls in these war years has been one 
of which to be proud. Not a glamorous 
job to be sure, but one that has helped 
immeasurably to boost production 
figures and keep them high. More power 
to you, and to your contributions to 
Victory! __ 

Yardages and backviews. 

No. 3431—Overall. Designed for sizes 
12, 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust. Size 36, overall, re¬ 
quires 3% yards 35-inch material; 
blouse, 1% yards. 

No. 2749—Slack outfit. Designed for 
sizes 12, 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust. Size 36, slacks require 
2% yards 35-inch material; blouse, 1% 
yards. 

No. 2773—Housedress. Designed for 
sizes 12, 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust. Size 36 requires 
4 yards 35-inch material, 4% yards 
rick-rack. 

No. 3658—Girl’s overall. Designed for 
sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 12, 
overall requires 2% yards 35-inch mate¬ 
rial; blouse, iy 2 yards. 

No. 2755—Apron. Designed in small, 
medium and large sizes. Medium size 
requires 1% yards 35-inch material. 
Applique included. 

No. 2616—Slack suit. Designed for 
sizes 12, 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust. Size 36 requires, for 
jacket and slacks, 5 % yards 35-inch 
material. 
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If you want to do your part in hastening victory, to bring 
our boys back safely and sooner, you may begin by 
saving all the food you can. Our fighting men overseas 
consume staggering amounts of food, but Canada's 
abundance can fill the need and supply the home front, 
too, as long as every family makes a real effort to cut 
out waste. One way you, Mrs. Housewife, can help is by 
serving smaller portions so that everybody's plate is 
cleaned right up. And don't serve second helpings 
unless they're asked for. 


Save Food for Fighters! 

Here are 


10 FOOD-SAVING RULES 

For Wartime 


1 PLAN FOOD BUYING CAREFULLY 

Buy only the food you know your 
family will eat. Calculate quanti¬ 
ties so that there are no left-overs. 


SAVE LEFT-OVERS 

When you do cook too much, 
save meat id vegetable remnants 
for stews, bones for soups, bread¬ 
crumbs for stuffings. 


2 


PLANT A VICTORY GARDEN 

Help to increase Canada's food 
production by growing your own 
vegetables and fruits. Raise chick¬ 
ens and any other stock you can. 


3 

4 

5 


AVOID WASTE IN PREPARING 

Measure all ingredients. Watch 
vegetable and fruit peelings—peel 
them thin. Cook potatoes in skins. 

COOK FOODS PROPERLY 

Follow your cook book carefully 
so as to avoid waste and retain 
maximum food values. 

SERVE SMALLER PORTIONS 

Start a Clean Plate Club in your 
home! Don't urge second helpings 
—let them ask for more. 


7 

8 

9 

10 


SAVE SURPLUS FATS 

Use what you need in your own 
cooking. What's left over turn in 
with your other salvage. 

DO NOT HOARD 

Canada has a sufficiency of all 
the foods you need. Don't hoard or 
buy foods for the sake of using up 
your ration coupons. 

ENCOURAGE OTHERS TO SAVE 

Share with your friends any food 
saving tips you hear or read. Don't 
spread gossip about "shortages" or 
tips that may start runs on un¬ 
rationed foods. 

REDUCE YOUR FOOD BILL 

Choose economical foods—those 
with concentrated nutriment. Try 
to keep down and reduce your 
total food bill. 


Contributed in Support of Canada*s Nutrition and Food Conservation Programme by 
B. C . Sugar Refining Company Limited. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK—Send your name and address to B.C. Sugar 
Refining Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. for your copy of new Wartime 
Book of Golden Syrup Recipes. 
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BOLDEN SURIIP 


Again available in 2-lb. tins, obtainable for 2 “D” ration coupons* 












WHEN YOUR CHILD 


Won t Take 


A LAXATIVE! 
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Smart Fashions 


How to Relieve 'PERIODIC 


Many experienced handicraft workers now 
use the dyes with the fifty year record of 
success — Diamond Dyes. Thanks to 
Diamond Dyes the real beauty of their 
designs is easily and successfully brought 
out. Diamond colours—all sixteen of them 
—when used in interesting combinations, 
effect many artistic colour schemes. Next 
time Diamond dye your textiles and be 
assured of finest results. 


No. 3616—Jaunty front-closing 
jumper. Designed for sizes 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 
requires 2% yards 39-inch mate¬ 
rial for the jumper; 2 y 8 yards 
39-inch material for long-sleeved 
blouse. 


DO YOUR WEAVING 

of cotton, wool and linon on « 

LECLERC LOOM 


No. 3615—Princess lines for ex¬ 
tra height and slenderness. De¬ 
signed for sizes 12, 14 and 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 3Vi yards 
39-inch material. 


LOok L H E C 

Order direct from the manufacture. 
Aok for oar catalogue. 

NILUS LEOLERO 

L’ISLET STATION, QUBBXC. 


And Help Build Up 
Resistance Against It! 

If you, like so many women and girls 
suffer from cramps, headaches, back¬ 
ache, weakness, distress of “irregulari¬ 
ties”, periods of the blues—due to func¬ 
tional monthly disturbances— 

Start at once—take Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. This well 
known liquid not only helps relieve 
monthly pain but also tired, weak, 
nervous feelings. This is because of the 
soothing effect of its effective roots and 
herbs on ONE OP WOMAN’S MOST IM¬ 
PORTANT ORGANS. 

Taken regularly — Lydia Pinkham’s 
Compound helps build up resistance 
against such symptoms. Thousands 
upon thousands of women have reported 
many benefits. Also a fine stomach tonic. 
Worth trying! Made in Canada. 


For the REST 
of your life 
Buy... si 


yBeds, 
Springs, 
Mattresses 


Happy* 


_ . „ - .---was unloved. ..dis¬ 

couraged. Tried many different products .. . even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, “How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem”, explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme, Annette Lanzette, 93-95 
Church Street, Dept. C-489 , Toronto, Canada. 


Globe Bedding Co. Ltd. 


WINNIPEG - CALGARY 


3684 


^ScratchinrfS 

For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath¬ 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use fast-acting, cooling, anti¬ 
septic, liquid D. D. D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


»|BO P 
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!«WM0WHS tBR0KCH1TlS 


No. 3684—Blouse 
in two becoming 
styles. Designed 
for sizes 12, 14 and 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust. Size 36 
requires 2% yards 
39-inch material 
for long - sleeved 
blouse, 1% yards 
39-inch material 
for short - sleeved 
blouse. 


No. 2097 — Be¬ 
coming date dress 
with heart ap¬ 
plique. Designed 
for sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 
2% yards 39-inch 
material, 5 - inch 
square for ap¬ 
plique, 1 yard 
ruffling. 


FEET HURT? 


«JUST RUB IT IN I 
Recommended by 
your local 
druggist 


No. 3691—Unusual sur¬ 
plice neckline and side clos¬ 
ing. Designed for sizes 12, 
14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 
39-inch material. 


No. 3641 — Dainty lace - 
trimmed slip and pantie 
set. Designed for sizes 12, 
14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 
39-inch material, 3% yards 
2-inch lace, 1% yards nar¬ 
row lace for slip and 
panties. 


tastingcathartic! You K , 

wouldn’t like it either. Bp F 

if you had to take !rt i 

such medicine. Next 
time your youngster 

needs relief, treat him to Ex-Lax_the 

laxative that tastes just like fin ., 
chocolate! Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective. 
But it’s gentle, too. Ex-Lax won’t 
upset the children or make them feeh 
bad afterwards ... 15^ or 35j5 a box. ■ 

EX-LAX Strikes a 
HAPPY MEDIUM " 

I 

—not too strong! 
—not too mild ! 
—it’s just right I 


VARIETIES OF } 

HOUSEPl^^ 


No. 2684—Apron and bib 
set with perky duck ap¬ 
plique. Designed for sizes 
1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 4 
requires 1% yards 35-inch 
material, % yard contrast¬ 
ing, 3% yards binding. 


Patterns 15 cents. 


Our mixture of House Plant Seeds comprises 
15 or more varieties and has been specially 
prepared to five a range of widely contrasting 
types, all easily grown in the house. We cannot 
give a list of varieties or undertake to include 
any particular sort as the list changes from 
time to time. A real money-saver for anyone 
wanting lovely House Plants. Plant now. 

(Pkf 15c) (2 Pkt* 25c) postpaid. 

FREE — OUR BIG 1944 SEED AND 

NURSERY BOOK— Best Yef 25 w 

DOMINION SEEP HOUSE. GEORGETOWN. ONT. 


New Spring Fashion 
Book 15 cents. 


Address order to The 
Pattern Department, The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Be sure to write correct 
number and size of pattern 
wanted. 
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The Admiral 

By Mary E. Grannan. 

P ADDY was sitting on a curbstone 
down at the corner looking out to 
the sea. Paddy liked sitting there 
at the corner looking out to the 
sea, especially when the March wind 
was blowing. And it was blowing indeed, 
today. It came in all directions . . . did 
the wind . . . and sometimes it blew 
things to Paddy. One day a twig that 
looked like a gun blew around the 
corner, and one day a gull with a broken 
wing was blown right square into Pad¬ 
dy’s lap. He took the bird down to the 
doctor, who mended its wing and then 
Paddy sent it back out to sea. He named 
the gull Windy. But today nothing at all 
seemed to be happening and Paddy 
looked just a little bit bored. 

“The wind’s not very nice today,” he 
said to a Pigeon who walked by in her 
red boots. “Did you know that, Pigeon? 
The wind hasn’t blown me a thing to¬ 
day. Do you know, Pigeon, what I wish 
the wind would blow me?” The Pigeon 
cooed a most solemn “No.” 

“I wish it would blow me a ship,” said 
Paddy. “Pigeon, I guess you didn’t know 
that when I get big I’m going to sail the 
seven seas and be an Admiral on a big 
ship. I guess you didn’t know, Pigeon, 
that most of anything in the world I’d 
like to see inside that big grey ship that 
came in this morning down in the bay. 
They don’t let people on the ships now. 
Pigeon, but that’s what I wish anyway. 
I wish for a ship all of my own ... a 
ship with Paddy painted on the side of 
it too, and ...” 

But the wind gave another cry and 
almost blew Paddy right from the curb, 
and the dust blew into Paddy’s eyes and 
he closed them tight, and when he 
opened them up again he could see a 
cap rolling up the road ... a blue cap 
... a blue cap and gold. It was rolling 
right toward him. He jumped from the 
curb and he caught it up in his two 
chubby hands. 

“Oh, my twinkly stars,” he said to the 
Pigeon. “Look ... a cap ... a sailor’s 
cap. It’s got a crown on it, Pigeon, a 
worn crown. It’s been to sea ... I can 
tell to look. Pigeon . . . who do you sup¬ 
pose owns this cap?” 

Paddy held it close to him as he looked 
up the street and down. He went to the 
corner. He saw no one coming. He took 
the cap home. His father and mother 
looked at his find. 


“It belongs to a Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander, Paddy. The March wind was 
pretty strong today, and it’s carried the 
cap pretty fast and far. But we’ll find 
out who owns it. I’ll tell you what we’ll 
do Paddy. We’ll call the Naval Office 
and we’ll make enquiries. How’s that?” 

“Oh, that’ll be fine, Daddy,” said 
Paddy. “And, Daddy, if we find a 
Lieutenant-Commander who owns the 
cap that the wind blew, may I please be 
the one that will take it back to him.” 

“Of course you may . . . Get me the 
directory now and we’ll find the num¬ 
ber.” They found the number and they 
found a very grateful Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander who said he’d never lost any¬ 
thing quite so quickly as he’d lost his 
cap. 

“I got blinded with the dust,” he told 
Paddy’s dad, “and I couldn’t tell which 
way to look. It’s lucky for me that your 
Paddy found it.” 

He was waiting for Paddy down at the 
Naval Office. He shook hands with 
Paddy and thanked him for his cap. 
“Don’t thank me, sir,” said Paddy. “I’d 
sooner thank you for losing it, sir. You 
don’t know what it means to me, sir, to 
meet a real Lieutenant-Commander, sir, 
because when I grow up, I’m going to be 
an Admiral on a ship called Paddy.” 

“Is that right?” asked the Lieutenant- 
LCommander. “Let me shake hands with 
^ou again, Admiral, and let me salute 
And good luck to you sir, in your 
imand.” 

^nd good luck to you, sir,” said 
ly. 

■ter that night there was a knock at 
’s front door. An able seaman was 
when Mother answered. The sea- 
miled . . . “Something for the 
1,” he said handing her a parcel, 
a little ship and its name was 



F T’S a game, really, this buying of War Savings Stamps. What are you doing at 
your school just now? Dressing an airman, a sailor or a soldier? Or perhaps 
you are busy stamping out U-boats. Or playing “One Down, Two to Go”? These 
are the poster games that the National War Finance Committee has prepared 
especially for you. If you haven’t one of these kits in your school, your teacher 
won’t have any trouble getting one. 

One of the posters shows an airman, one a soldier, and one a sailor, each only 
partly dressed and equipped. There is a “cut-out sheet” that has the pieces 
necessary to complete his outfit. Each piece is given a “dollar and cents” value, 
and as this amount is reached in purchase of stamps by your school or your class, 
you cut out the piece and paste it on the man. Little by little, his outfit grows, and 
before you know it, he is completely dressed and ready for action. The other 
posters are much the same. As you buy a certain quantity of stamps, you cover up 
a part of the picture, jig-saw fashion, until you have it completed and have reached 
the goal set in stamp purchases. / 

And here is something else that you will like. On each of the service men 
posters, there is a chart showing the stripes and other insignia worn by officers 
and non-commissioned officers, so that if you memorize these, you will be able to 
tell at a glance the rank of any soldier, sailor or airman. The symbols for each 
decoration of valor are shown too, so that you will know what sort of ribbon your 
brother, cousin or friend wears on the breast of his tunic, when he has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Medal, or the George Cross, or some other honor. 

It isn’t only on paper that you help to dress the men or get rid of U-boats. 
Remember that each stamp that you buy does actually help in a real way to bring 
Victory closer. So put every penny, every nickel, every dime you can into the 
buying of War Savings Stamps. You’ll be glad you did. 


The Puzzle Twins 

OHN WILLIAM and Jane Lillian were 
twins. They were born on February 
the twenty-ninth so they had a birth¬ 
day only every four years. 

In eight years’ time, don’t you see, 
they were still only two. 

John William and Jane Lillian were 
very much alike indeed. Even their 
names sounded quite a bit the same. 
When they went to school the boys and 
girls called them Jack and Jill. Their 
last name was Hill. 

You can imagine how excited the 
twins were when Mr. and Mrs. Hill took 
them for a trip to South America. Jack 
and Jill saw many strange sights there 
and they made themselves hungry each 
day with asking so many questions. 
Every minute they were away they 
seemed to be puzzling their heads over 
something. Perhaps that is the reason 
the people on the boat nicknamed them 
“the puzzle twins.” 

In a very pretty spot in Peru the 
puzzle twins saw a most peculiar gar¬ 
den. It was divided into sixteen plots 


i—i—r 




by high walls as shown in the plan 
(Fig. 1). There were openings from one 
plot to another but only two different 



ways of entrance. Jack took one gate. 
Jill took the other. Both managed to 
get right through the garden, visiting 
each plot and yet never entering any 
one plot a second time. 

Can you do it? Get your pencil now 
and trace the path you would follow if 
you were Jack or Jill. 

One day, when the puzzle twins were 
coming home on the boat Veefor Victory 
it rained and rained and rained. To pass 
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Fig. II. 


away the time, Jill got out her diamond 
Bob Boy puzzle. Here you see a picture 
of it (Fig. 2). By moving different direc¬ 
tions Jill was able to find twelve Bobs 
and Jack was able to discover twelve 
boys. How many can you find? The 
picture shows you one of the hidden 
Bobs and one of the hidden boys.— 
Walter King. 


A Manner’s Quiz 

P ART of the art of making and holding 
friends is knowing what to do and 
say at the appropriate time. 

Here is a quiz to test your knowledge 
of social etiquette. Some of the expres¬ 
sions or actions given below are correct 
in the circumstances indicated; others 
would be very much out of place. 


T HIS is a picture of 
Jim, the talking crow 
of Two Rivers, B.C. He 
is owned by the Bennett 
family, but makes fre¬ 
quent visits to the neigh¬ 
bors or the school house, 
where from some con¬ 
venient perch, he startles 
all passers-by with such 
phrases as “Hello! Hello 
Jim!” “Where are you 
going?” Then for variety 
he will bark like a dog or 
whinny like a horse. 
The latter imitation is 
so realistic that horses 
often answer him. 

Usually he talks only 
when it suits his fancy, 
but 8-year-old Arnold 
Bennett can usually get 


The Talking Crow 



Jim. 


him to talk at will. Ar¬ 
nold puts his dark little 
head down close to Jim’s 
glassy black one and re¬ 
peats the words he 
wishes Jim to say. Soon 
Jim’s mocking voice 
comes back in perfect 
imitation of Arnold’s 
tones. 

Jim is very friendly 
and loves to have some¬ 
one stroke his back and 
talk to him, but pecks 
viciously anyone so dar¬ 
ing as to try to pick him 
up. He will be two years 
old this spring and has 
been talking for about 
nine months. His tongue 
is not split. — Vera 
Loucks, Two Rivers, B.C. 


Put a cross opposite the objectionable 
phrases or actions. Don’t guess. If you 
are not sure of an answer, skip that 
question. Your score will be the num¬ 
ber right, minus the number wrong. 
Fair warning! Get a pencil and start 
now. The answers appear later. 

1. Introducing a friend to your 
mother. “Mary, this is my mother.” 

2. Introducing an individual to a 
crowd. “Hello everybody This is Ethel 
Jones.” 

3. Replying to an introduction. “Oh, 
I’m just delighted to meet you, I’m 
sure.” 

4. Table manners: You stand up by 
the right side of the chair until the 
hostess sits down. 

5. Someone passes a compliment 
about your clothes. You explain: “Oh, 
this isn’t my best outfit; it’s really just 
an everyday knockabout.” 

6. Inviting a person to your home. 
“Would you like to come to our place 
for dinner?” 

7. Making a date. “What are you do¬ 
ing Friday night?” 

8. Keeping a date. You arrive a few 
minutes late as you believe this is the 
smart thing to do for a social engage¬ 
ment. 

9. Street manners. You are walking 
out with Mary when she meets a friend 
who is unknown to you. You walk on 
slowly for a short distance. 

10. Boy meets girl. They are intro¬ 
duced. But the girl does not offer to 
shake hands. 

Now for the answers. 

1. Here, you were introducing your 
mother to a friend. This is incor¬ 
rect. We introduce a man to a woman, 
a young person to an adult, a soci¬ 
ally inferior- person to one of high 
distinction. 

2. This is all right. It would be tire¬ 
some to introduce Ethel to each guest 
separately and she wouldn’t be able 
to remember all the names if you did. 
Let her get acquainted later. 

3. Too much gushing is not good 
taste when introduced. Simply say “How 
do you do,” or, if you are sincere about 
it, “I’m very pleased to meet you.” You 
should have crossed out question 3 as 
incorrect. 

4. Same here. One should stand at the 
left side of a chair and be seated from 
that side. 

5. You should neither make apologies 
for the clothes you wear nor boast about 
your wardrobe. Simply say, “Thank you. 
I’m glad to know you like it.” 

6. Incorrect. “We would be glad to 
have you come to our place for dinner.” 

7. This question is too embarrassing. 
Don’t ask it. Proper: “I’d like to have 
you go to a show with me Friday night.” 

8. Tardiness is never “smart.” You 
should always aim to be on time for 
work or play. 

9. This is correct. If Mary thinks 
there is time for, or anything to be 
gained by an introduction it is up to 
her to call you back. 

10. Correct again. A girl is not obliged 
to shake hands when introduced. She 
does so only if she wishes to be especi¬ 
ally friendly. Shaking hands after an 
introduction is ladies’ choice. 

Now for your score. Check up the 
number of answers you had right and 
the number you muffed. Ignore the 
questions you didn’t try. Your score is 
the number right minus the number 
wrong. 

Your standing? 10 is “tops,” and if 
only you are practising what you know, 
you must be commanding a great deal 
of respect as a social leader. 

8 or 9 is a very creditable score. Honors 
really. 

6 or 7 is very good. Few can do it. 

4 or 5 is fair. Room for improvement. 

1, 2, or 3 is a bare pass. Brush up 
without delay. 

Zero or less . . . well, why elaborate? 

If you are in the zero or sub-zero 
class, better warm up on your manners 
before you get frozen out.—Walter King. 
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ORDER JUNE CHICKS NOW! 

White, Black, Brown and Buff Leghortrs, 
Barred Rocks, R.l. Reds, New Hampshires 
and Light Sussex. 

Write for price list and remember that 
it's 

“RESULTS THAT COUNT” 

Rump & Sendlalli 

V— — LTD. - " ' 

BOX G LANGLEY PRAIRIE, B.C. 


PURE-BRED BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


Cost: $3.00 per line for 6 months; 
$6.00 per year. 

The livestock breeders listed below ad¬ 
vertise to supply good stock at reasonable 
prices. They will gladly send particulars on 
request. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Clifford Argue, Grenfell, Sask. Acer. 
Highland Stock Farm, Chas. C. Matthews, 
Calgary, Alta. 

Chas. Ellett, R.R. 2, South Edmonton, Alta. 
Cathro and Anderson, R.R. 4, Calgary. Acer. 


LIVESTOCK 


VARIOUS 


LDS HOGS EASILY! 


. Rinehart’s Handy Hog Holder 


Short of help — with hogs to ring, vaccinate, 
castrate, etc.? Here’s your answer, now sell¬ 
ing in thousands. One end for large hogs, 
one for pigs. Durable, good for a lifetime. 

Send $1.95 today —post paid. 


Dr. Rinehart’s Handy Hog Holder 

P.0. Drawer C, No. Portal Saak., Can. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


IDENTIFICATIONS 

FOR 

LIVESTOCK and POULTRY 

LIVE OR DRESSED 

F^n KETCHUM’S, OTTAWA 

|Catalogue Box 361E 


USE COOPER'S PRODUCTS 

DRI-KIL KILLS LICE ON CATTLE, HOGS 
and horses, lice and nits on poultry, ticks 
on sheep. Prices, delivered: two-pound 
tin, 85c; ten-pound tin, $3.90; 25-pound 
drum, $7.75. Sask. customers add 2% 
Education Tax. Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Limited, Regina. 2-2 


COLIC.—COLIC IS ONE OF THE MOST 
dangerous of horse ailments. It acts 
quickly, and unless attended to at once is 
liable to cause death. You must act 
quickly or risk the consequences. Be 
prepared! Insure yourself against colic 
loss—always keep a bottle of Fleming’s 
Colic Mixture on hand. Each bottle con¬ 
tains eight doses. Usually one is suffi¬ 
cient, very occasionally two or three. 
Price $1.35 per bottle. Fleming Brothers 
Limited, 420 Wellington West, Toronto. 


SPAVIN — CURB — RINGBONE: OVER- 
come lameness with Fleming’s Spavin 
Remedies. Spavin Liquid Is used for Bog 
Spavin, Splint, Curb, Wind Galls, Stifle 
Lameness, etc. Use the Spavin Paste for 
old-established cases of chronic lameness 
caused by Ringbone, Sidebone and Bone 
Spavin. Either preparation $2.50 each, or 
2 for $4.50. Fleming Brothers Limited, 
420 Wellington West, Toronto. 


SWEENY. — OUR SWEENY BLISTER 
brings back the shrunken muscles. Simple 
to apply. Work during treatment. $1.35. 
All Fleming’s Remedies sold with money- 
back guarantee. Fleming’s Vest Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser tells simple, inex¬ 
pensive home treatments for sick animals. 
Price tOc. Advice given Free. Fleming 
Brothers Limited, 420 Wellington West, 
Toronto. 


FARMS AND REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, FARM 
Lands, partially improved and unim- 
Droved. also grazing land in the provinces 


IFARM LANDSI 

FOR SALE 


in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Terms to suit the times. 


r Hay and Grazing Leases 
Hay and Timber Permits 


Clip Coupon tor FREE BOOKLET 


Manager, Land Department, OG 3-44 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 

Winnipeg. 

Sec. Tp. Rge. West Mer. 

East 


Name 

| Address 


!Dau flampanfi. 


INCORPORATED 2nd MAY, 1670 


LIVESTOCK—VARIOUS 

HEAVES. LAMENESS, COUGHS.—HEAVES, 
Rough Coat, Stocking Up, Indigestion, 
General Debility and Coughs overcome 
with Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders. One 
month’s treatment $1.35. Fleming 
Brothers Limited, 420 Wellington West, 
Toronto. _ 

LUMP JAW.—DO NOT KILL YOUR ANI- 
mals because they have Lump Jaw. Treat 
them with Fleming’s Lump Jaw Remedy. 
Simple and easy to apply. Results guaran¬ 
teed. $2.75 bottle. Fleming Brothers 
Limited, 420 Wellington West, Toronto. 

“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”— 
A book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad¬ 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 573, Pleasant Hill, Ohio._ 


CATTLE 


TEN RISING TWO-YEAR-OLD ABERDEEN- 
Angus bulls, thick set short leg type, 
richly bred, reasonably priced. Herd estab¬ 
lished over 30 years. A. V. Juggins, Lloyd- 
mlnster, Sask. 2-2 


FUR FARMING 


DOROVILLE RABBITRY, PARKSVILLE, B.C. 
Angoras, Flemish Giants, New Zealands. 
Send stamp for catalog. _ 

POULTRY 

BABY CHICKS 


AM* 

HAMBLEYI 

CAPONS 


3* MARCH COCKEREL 
CAN BRING YOU ? 1.75 
BEFORE HARVEST 


Yes sir. Hambley’s Leghorn Cockerels, caponlzed 
at 4 to S weeks make excellent 5-lb. Capons In 4% 
to 5 months. Write today for Free Circular— 
“CAPONIZING MADE EASY.” Tells how YOU 
can Caponize Cockerels accurately. 

Once you have proved this extra profit In Hambley 
Capons, you will appreciate the extra money, and 
your customers will want more. 


MARCH LEGHORN COCKERELS 
$3.00 per IOO 

Rush Your Order Today 


FOLLOWING PRICES FOR 
MARCH DELIVERY 


F.O.B. Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Brandon, 
Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake, Port Arthur. 

Hambley Special 

Quality Matings 

100 50 100 50 

W. Leghorns .... $14.25 $ 7.60 $15.75 $ 8.35 
W.L. Pullets .... 28.50 14.75 31.00 16.00 

W.L. Cockls. _ 3.00 2.00 4.00 2.50 

B. Rocks . 15.25 8.10 16.75 8.85 

B.R. Pullets . 24.00 12.50 27.00 14.00 


Prices F.O.B. 

Hambley 

Special 

Abbotsford, 

Quality 

Matings 

B.C. 

100 

50 

100 

50 

N. Hampshires .. 

$15.00 $ 8.00 $17.00 $ 9.00 

N.H. Pullets . 

26.00 

13.50 

29.00 

15.00 

B. Rocks . 

15.00 

8.00 

17.00 

9.00 

B.R. Pullets . 

26.00 

13.50 

29.00 

15.00 

Hamp. & 





Rk. Ckls. 

11.00 

6.00 

12.00 

6.50 

W. Leghorns . 

14.00 

7.50 

16.00 

8.50 

W.L. Pullets . 

29.00 

15.00 

32.00 

16.50 

W.L. Ckls. 

3.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.50 


Pullets 98% accur. 100% liv. arriv. guaranteed. 
May 18, reduce Mixed Sex 1c; Pullets 2c. 


HAMBUTS CHICK ZONE | 


The Lite Saver for Baby Chicks. 
One teaspoonful per quart thicks’ 
first drink, sterilizes tiny crop and 
digestive tract. 12-oz., 75c post¬ 
paid; 6-oz. 40c postpaid. Large 
40-oz. size $1.00 exp. collect. 1 / 2 - 
gal. $1.50; 1 gal. $2.75 collect. 


J. J. HAMBLEY HATCHERIES 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon. Calgary, Edmonton, 
Brandon, Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake, Boissevain, 
Abbotsford, B.C., Port Arthur, Ont. 


Pullets 
50 100 


Prices to May 18 Unsexed Pullets 

50 100 50 100 

S.C. Leghorns ... $8.35 $15.75 $16.00 $31.00 

B.P. Rocks and 
W.P.R., New Hamps. 

and S.C. R.l. Reds 8.85 16.75 14.00 27.00 

W. Wyandottes .... 9.50 18.00 15.00 29.00 

Prices after May 18—Unsexed $1.00 per 100 lower; 
Pullets $2.00 per 100 lower. 

Cockerel prices to— April 15 After April 15 

Heavy Breeds . $6.00 $11.00 $6.50 $12.00 

Leghorn Cockerels .. 2.00 3.00 2.50 4.00 

Second Gen. R.O.P. unsexed 50c each; Cock. 75c. 

First Gen., unsexed 40c each; Cockerels 55c 
97% pullet accuracy, 100% live arrival guaranteed. 

SASK. R.O.P. CO-OP. HATCHERY 

SASKATOON, Sask. MOOSE JAW. Sask. 


mm* 

CHICKS 


THE REGINA HATCHERIES 

1815 South Railway St., Regina, Sask. mm* 


Don’t Keep Chickens 
Make Them Keep You 


Bolivar R.O.P. Sired 


LEGHORN, BARRED ROCK, R.l. RED OR 
APPROVED NEW HAMPSHIRES 
March, April and May Chicks all booked. 
June prices—per 100 Unsexed Pullets 

Leghorns .. $13.00 $27.00 

Recks, Reds, N. Hamps.. 14.00 24.00 


SPECIAL GRADE CHICKS 

Leghorns ... 15.00 31.00 

Rocks, Reds, N. Hamps.. 16.00 28,00 

Leghorn Cockerels available at all times—$3.00 
per 100. Limited number Heavy Breed Cockerels 
—$10 per 100. Further particulars on request. 
There are more BOLIVAR Chicks sold than any 
strain in British Celumbia. 


“THERE MUST BE A REASON” 

BOLIVAR “SSSS" 

R.R. No. 4, Pacific Highway 
New Westminster - _ B.C. 

A Specialized R.O.P. Breeding Plant. 


K 


the Iwhich rhuitj 


'TAYLOR-MADE CHICKS 

XXX PROFIT CHICKS 


White Leghorns . $15.75 $8.35 

Barred Rocks . 16.75 8.85 

Black Minorcas . 16.75 8.85 

New Hampshires; R.l. Reds . 16.75 8.85 

Wyandottes; White Rooks . 17.75 9.35 

Buff Orpingtons . 18.75 9.85 

Light Sussex . 18.75 9.85 

We have breeders in Ontario supplying us with 
hatching eggs from approved flocks headed bv 


munora s 


THANK 

Their many customers for their 
orders. We are now booked up 
until June 15th. Place your order 
at once for late June shipments of 
chicks. Prices on request. 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

MILNER, B.C. 


rj 


OFFERING EARLY 
HATCHED 


PRAIRIE 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


• Barred Rocks, White Leghorns and 
White Rocks, from early March hatches. 
White Leghorn Cockerels available during 
March at $3.00 per 100—and at $4.00 per 
100 after April 20th. 


GUARANTEES: 97% accuracy In pul¬ 
lets; 100% live arrival at your station. 


W. H. McLELLAN, Manager 




2534-40 Dewdney Ave. 


REGINA, Sask. 


Oakland White Leghorns are making money fo 
thousands of poultrykeepers In Western Canada. 
We have contracted for a large supply of White 
Leghorn eggs from Approved flock owners, and you 
are not likely to go wrong If you make Oakland 
White Leghorn Chicks your choice for 1944. Order 
direct from this advertisement. 

May 18 to end of season - - 

... IOO , 5° w . LEGHORN 

W. Leg. M.S. $13.25 $ 7.10 COCKERELS 

W. Leg. Pull. 26.50 13.75 25 for $,.25 

XX W. Leg. M.S. 14.75 7.85 50 f or 2 50 

XX W. Leg. Puli. 29.00 15.00 100 for 4 '00 

Pullets Gtd. 98% Acc. -1— 


HATCHERIES 

Brandon - WINNIPEG - Dauphin 


MILLER’S CHAMPION CHICKS 


People with foresight are ordering their CHAM¬ 
PION CHICKS now for June delivery. Make sure 
of your CHAMPION CHICKS this year by ordering 
today. All hatched from Government Approved 
Flocks of high egg breeding. Small deposit guar¬ 
antees delivery date. 100% live arrival. Pullets 
98% accurate guaranteed. Competitive prices. 


isssss 


PRINGLE qu h a ' l g » y CHICKS 


By greatly increasing our capacity Pringle 
Hatcheries are doing their utmost to help 
supply the unusual demand for chicks this sea¬ 
son. However, so great has been the demand for 
Pringle Chicks we are obliged to announce that 
our entire supply Is now booked for March, 
April and May. A limited number of June 
chicks are still available. 

PRINGLE ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

Calgary Edmonton Chllliwaek. B.C. 


.RELIABLE BABY CHICKS^ 


We can still supply thousands of “Superior Quality” 
White Leghorn chicks for March delivery. We also 
have a limited supply of “Superior Quality” Barred 
Rocks and New Hampshires for early March. Order 
. yours today. Competitive Manitoba and Saskatche¬ 
wan prices. 100% live arrival at your itation. 
Pullets 98% accuracy. 


RELIABLE HATCHERIES 
^Winnipeg - Regina • Saskatoon^ 


NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD? 
That’s the profitable motto in the chicken 
business now. We know the demand Is 
assured. We know prices are equitable. 
The chicken raiser’s part is to decide how 
many and what kind of chicks to start. 
Above all, he must make every effort to 
start with strong, healthv birds that hid 


pullets for Immediate delivery. Top Notch 
Chickeries, Guelph, Ontario. 


EXCEPTIONAL RETURNS FROM HATCHIN 
sets enable us to come closer than earl 
expected, to customers’ requirement^ 
breed, quantity, delivery date. Ther 
chicks on hand, and more coming alo 
steady quantities. Don’t leave you 
short, see you’ve ordered sufficien 
your markets. That means getti 
touch with us without delay, 
second choice. Bray Hatchery, 144: 
flc Ave., Brandon, Man. 


EGG CLEANING BRUSHES, FIFTY 
A. L. Reichmuth, Marchwell, Sas 
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MORE PAY FOR THE SAME WORK — 
that’s what you should get when you 
start your season with chicks of known 
breeding backed by a hatchery that keeps 
its customers—and gets new ones year 
after year. That kind of a start lessens 
risk, saves waste of feed and work, gives 
you a better chance to get good pay for 
your labor and a just profit on your in¬ 
vestment. Tweddle chicks are Govern¬ 
ment Approved stock from blood-tested 
breeders of known huskiness, health and 
productivity. We offer all the best-liked 
breeds and excellent cross-breds. Hatches 
five days a week. Prices lowest consistent 
with high quality. Individual attention to 
every shipment. Get the right start—start 
early. Send for the Tweddle catalog and 
shipping dates. Also laying and ready to 
lay pullets for immediate delivery. Twed- 
dle Chick Hatcheries Limited, Fergus, Ont . 

HATCHING EGGS 


BRONZE TURKEY FARM SELLING HATCH- 
ing eggs. Pen 1, 1st prize Tom All-Canada 
Show, Special A and AA pullets. Eggs 
$1.50 each. Pen 2, Imported AA Toms; 
extra good type AA pullets. Eggs $1.00 
each. Pen 3, AA Toms from U.S.A. Good 
type AA pullets. Eggs 50c. Pen 4, AA 
Toms, A pullets, extra good type and 
color. Eggs 30c. Birds bloodtested, 
disease-free. Mrs. H. O. Young, Grainger, 
Alta. ___ / 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 



A E. WKENZIE CO. LTD .Seedsmen 


BRANDON WINNIPEG TORONTO 
MOOSE JAW SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY 


FIELD SEED PRICE LIST 


1275-28 AND OTHER TRACTOR TIRES, RE- 
paired, relined. Special process. Some for 
sale. Solid rubber tires for steel wheeled 
tractors and trailers. Car and truck tires 
retreaded, repaired, relined and sold. 
Hodgson, Moose Jaw. 

FARMERS — OUR SIMPLE MECHANISM 
converts any car into a low priced tractor 
that will compete with any higher price 
tractor. Uses grip wheels or tires. For 
more information write General Foundry 
Company, Windsor, Quebec. 

FARMERS, WRITE TO T. H. PENDLEBURY, 
Box 646, Moose Jaw, for big free 1944 
Tractor Supply Co. Tractor Parts Catalog. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All charges paid 
to your nearest station. _ 

RADIATORS — ALL MAKES REPAIRED. 
Agents for Harrison and McCord Cores. 
New and used radiators for sale. All work 
guaranteed. Write Modern Radiator Ser- 
vice, Regina or Saskatoon. _ 11-tf 

WRITE FOR BIG, FREE 1944 TRACTOR 
parts catalog; tremendous savings. Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Dept. CGI 4, Boone, Iowa. 

BELTING 

WRITE FOR SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST ON 
Belting. The Premier Belting Co., 800 
Main St„ Winnipeg. _ 2tf 

GRINDING—REBABBITTING—WELDING 

ENGINE REBUILDING, WELDING, REBAll- 
bitting — Pistons, pins, rings. Pritchard 
Engineering. Winnipeg._ 5tr 


ND SHORTAGES 



NO RATIONING 



With the national shortage of fresh vege¬ 
tables and canned goods due to become even 
more acute, it is more important than ever 
for every home gardener to go all-out in 
raising the largest possible crop of fresh 
vegetables this season. McFAYDEN grown 
vegetables are tasty, tender, nutritious—-and 
your best guarantee of plenty for your table 
and for canning. 

Now Is The Time To Order 

McFAYDEN SEEDS 


W CLIP " 


t 


CLIP THIS AD FOR 
FREE FLOWER GARDEN 
COLLECTION 

McFAYDEN’S will send 
you their 1944 illustrated 
Seed List—along with a 
packet of their favorite 
Old Fashioned Flower 
Garden Collection. They’re 
absolutely FREE! 

CLIP THIS AD. 

MAIL TODAY! 

Plant McFAY¬ 
DEN’S Dated, 

Tested, Graded 
SEEDS — they 
jCost so Little— 

|row so Much. 

(C.G.) 

FAYDEN SEED 

DEERE BLDG. 




C DELPHINIUMS, RUSSELL LUPINS, 
each delivered. Hollyhocks, foxgloves, 
.eg'ias 10c. Giant pansies, doz. 50c. 
ral Gardens, Heffley Creek, B.C. 


FEATURING 

• GRASSES, CLOVERS 

• FORAGE CROP SEEDS 

READY FOR MAILING 
Write for copy 

STEELE, BRIGGS SEED CO. 


Winnipeg 


LIMITED 

Regina 


Edmonton 


MACHINERY 




Owing to war conditions our supply 
of Monarch Grain Grinders is limited 
but orders received will be filled in 
rotation. Place your orders now Tor 
July and August delivery of our 
Portable Grain Elevators. 


MONARCH MACHINERY C?L™ 

889 ERIN ST. WINNIPEG 


normous cultivated 
v Blueberries, large as Grapes, sweet and delicious 
Unsurpassed for commercial or home 
^planting. Write today for Special Blueberry 
Bulletin and Catalog in full color — FREE 


TOBE’S TREERY, niagara on the-lake, ont. 


SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS! 

WE SUGGEST YOU TRY THEM TO PRODUCE 
the maximum in your “Victory” Garden 
for 1944. Send for our 1944 catalog post¬ 
paid. Spencer’s Seed Store. David Spencer 
Ltd., Box 393C, Vancouver, B.C. _ 

WALLACE NURSERIES LIMITED, ISLAND 
Park, Portage la Prairie, Man. Hardy Mani¬ 
toba Grown Fruit trees, small fruits, Or¬ 
namental and Shade trees, Windbreaks, 
Conifers, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges 
and Perennials. Illustrated catalog free. 

2-4 

LAKESHORE NURSERY, STRUAN, SASK. 
Hardy apples, crabs, pears, plums, cher¬ 
ries, apricots, small fruits. Ornamental 
shrubs, trees, perennials, evergreens. 
Catalog free. 2-3 

HARDY NORTHERN GROWN FRUIT TREES, 
Heyers, No. 12, Rescue, other good applfes; 
Felblng plum. Catalog on request. J. C. 
Richards, Parkside, Sask. 2-2 

SPARTA EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES, 
Ruddy raspberries, and other hardy nor¬ 
thern grown fruits. Free price list. Honey- 
wood Nursery, Parkside, Sask. 2-2 

BEAUTIFY AND PROTECT YOUR HOME, 
plant this spring, fast growing white, red 
and golden willow cuttings, 500—$1.25 
postpaid. Fred Smith, Netook, Alta. 
ROSE VALLEY NURSERIES, BALJENNIE, 
Sask. Complete variety of hardy tree and 
bush fruits, etc. Request free catalog. 2-4 
TREES, SHRUBS, PERENNIALS. W. D. 
Moore, Biggar, Sask. 2-2 


MAKE ONE-WAY FROM DISC HARROW, 
levers unnecessary. Send stamped en¬ 
velope for particulars. M. T. Allan, Neville, 
Sask. 2-2 

MACHINERY, ALL DESCRIPTIONS, TRAC- 
tor repairs, stationary engines, magnetos, 
lighting plants, grain crushers, electric 
motors, generators, pumps, air com¬ 
pressors, tanks, belts, pulleys, etc. City 
Machinery, 783 Main, Winnipeg. 5tf 


AUTO AND TRACTOR REPAIRS 


CAR OWNERS—ATTENTION! WRITE FOR 
our free catalog. Largest stock of acces¬ 
sories and new and used parts In Canada. 
Tractor parts; generators for charging 
batteries; Ignition parts and repair work; 
tires and threshing belts repaired. Every¬ 
thing else for your car at big savings. 
No branches. Winnipeg store Is our only 
store. The Auto Wrecking Co. Ltd., 263 
to 273 Fort St., Winnipeg, Man. 6-tr 
BUY TRACTOR PARTS NOW! LARGE 
stock, new or used. Quick service. Low 
prices. No duty; free clearance. Canadian 
funds accepted, any amount. Inquire to¬ 
day, specifying parts needed, tractor make, 
model, year. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 
Portal, N.D. “On the border.” 1-3 


USED CARS 


Order Your New Car NOW 

Highest ceiling price for your old car—early 
delivery through our Priority Plan 

BUYERS — SELLERS 


Enquire today. And tor repairs—come to 

CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. 

235 Main St., Winnipes Est. 1917 



SAVE ON Ol LS—GREASES 


If you need oil and grease for your 
spring work, write now for catalog 
and prices. 

We have been saving money for West¬ 
ern Farmers for seventeen years. Let 
us help you too. 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION 
CO. LTD. 

National Cartage Bldg., Winnipeg, Mail. 


GENERAL 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START IN 

Your Own Business 

Take over a profitable Watkins 
route. Must be military exempt and 
between 25 and 65. Wonderful op¬ 
portunities in many localities to own 
a pleasant, profitable, dignified busi¬ 
ness, backed by an international com¬ 
pany. Applicants must be industrious 
and reliable. Suitable travel outfit 
required. 

THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 

Dept. B WINNIPEG, Man. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS ON OUR 
capital. Always your own boss. Hundreds 
average $6,000 to $12,000 annual sales 
year after year. We supply stocks, equip¬ 
ment on credit. 130 home and farm neces¬ 
sities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
pleasant profitable business backed by 
World-Wide Industry. Write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. C-U-FBC, Winnipeg. 


DRUGS, SUNDRIES, APPLIANCES 


t FOR RELIEF OF STOMACH DISORDERS 

loss of appetite, indigestion, heartburn, 
sour stomach, gas pains. Try PFUNDER 
TABLETS. Fully guaranteed. Write for 
free booklet. BRATHWAITES LIMITED. 
431 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. Prescriptions 
_ dispensed at city prices. We pay postage. 

STOP THAT ITCH 

PRURITUS, ITCHING ANUS, RECTUM, ETC. 
My treatment is successful, results guar¬ 
anteed, highly recommended, many testi¬ 
monials. Price $2.50. W. Lucas, 2660 
Parker, Vancouver, B.C. _ 

HEPATOLA RELIEVES STOMACH, LIVER, 
kidney and bladder troubles. Symptoms: 
Pains in right side, under shoulder blades 
and across hips, indigestion, gas, constipa¬ 
tion, colic. Price $5. to. Mrs. Geo. S. 
Almas, Box 1073CG, Saskatoon, Sask. 

12-tf 


RUPTURED? PERFECTED INVENTION. NO 
leg straps, no elastic, no steel. Light, in¬ 
expensive. Write to Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 93, Preston. Ont. _3-3 

DYERS AND DRY CLEANERS 

HOUSECLEANERS! LET “ROSE” DO YOUR 
Drapes, Rugs, Curtains with a thorough 
Sanitone cleaning. Rose Sanitoning re¬ 
vives and preserves colors and fabrics as 
It cleans. Suits, Dresses, Sweaters, Ties, 
Hats, and Caps restored to new life— 
longer wear with Sanitone cleaning by 
“Rose” experts. Arthur Rose Limited— 
Cleaners, Launderers, Furriers — Saska¬ 
toon or Regina. 


__ EDUCATIONAL _ 

"SUCCESS TRAINING"—Sound Investment 

RESIDENT OR MAIL COURSES IN AC- 
counting, Shorthand, Typewriting, Civil 
Service, Secretarial, Office Machines, 
General Subjects. State requirements, 
write for 40-page Prospectus, Success 
Business College, Winnipeg, Man. 6-tf 

OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS! PLAN 
YOUR POST WAR CAREER NOW 

HOME STUDY TRAINING. BOOKKEEPING, 
Accountancy, Shorthand, Typewriting, etc. 
Oldest in Canada. Endorsed by leading 
instructors. Write: Dominion Business 
College, The Mall, Winnipeg. 

LEARN SHORTHAND,TYPEWRITING, BOOK- 
keeping, Accountancy. Short-Story Writ¬ 
ing, any business subject, at home. For 
particulars write The Home Study Insti- 
tute, 554 Furby St., Winnipeg. _ 6-tf 

FOOT SPECIALIST 

DR. LENNOX, 316 SOMERSET BUILDING, 
Winnipeg. 25 years treating all foot ail¬ 
ments. 9tr 


FURNITURE 



FACTORY to YOU 

KITCHEN CABINET 


42 inches high, 45 inches wide, 16'/a Inches 
deep. Comes smoothly sandpapered, ready for 
painting to suit your own taste. 

Write for free folder. 

Freight prepaid CA 

to your station .. 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE CORP’N 

Curry Bldg., WINNIPEG ^ mmm 


GLASS EYES 

GLASS EYES, $4.95 EACH. THOUSANDS TO 
choose from. Twelve sent to select from. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pitman Optical 
House, Vancouver. 4-3 


HIDES AND FURS 



“FROM COAST-TO-COAST 
WE PAY THE MOST!” 


Trappers - Farmers 


Ship with confidence to American 
Hide & Fur Co. Ltd. all your Raw 
Furs, Hides, Horse Hair, etc. A 
square deal assured. 

Honest Grading Honest Weights 
Honest Prices. 

Write for FREE New 1943-44 Price List 
and Shipping Tags. 


AMERICAN 

rV HIDE £ FUR CO. LTD. 

157-159 RUPERT AVE. WINNIPEG MAN. 

a/ftd 

1441 M-INTYRE ST REGINA SASK. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


20 YARDS MATERIAL $2.9 8—ASSORTED. 
Chambray, Dress crepe, sheeting, curtain¬ 
ing. Approximate lengths, one half to two 
yards. Aprons, children’s clothing, shirts, 
overalls. Approximate $7.00 value. Mailed 
collect. Refund. Ward’s, 35, Montreal. 


GET Df7P A IDC NOW 
YOUR liHlJr iAlIfcd FOR 

“Standard” and Klrchner Seeder Plows. 
DOMO-WESTFALIA and STANDARD 
Cream Separators 

ir these or your washing machines need 
overhauling send them in to us —- also 
write us for Grain Crushers, Furnaces, 
Stoves, Paint, Pumps, Electric Fencers, 
etc. 

STANDARD IMPORTING & SALES CO. 

Winnipeg Edmonton 


SASKATCHEWAN FARMERS—SEND YOUR 
Coleman Lamps, Lanterns, Irons and 
Stoves for repair to Moose Jaw Hardware, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. We have a complete 
stock of Coleman parts as well as a cap¬ 
able repairman. Prompt service guaran¬ 
teed. 3-2 


_ PATENT ATTORNEY S_ 

FETHERSTONHAUGH & Co. 

Founded in 1890 

PATENTS 

CECIL C. KENT: Manager 
( Fellow t he Pat. Inst, of Canada: 
Registered Attorney: Canada and U.S.) 

Particulars free. 

310 C.P.R. Bldg, _ Winnipeg 

[Continued on next page 
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INVENTORS-GET THESE 
HELPS FREE 

EVERYONE WITH A GOOD IDEA SHOULD 
promptly secure the Illustrated Booklet 
“Fortunes from Inventions,” and the 
handsome form “Record of your Inven¬ 
tion.” Get them today—Free—from W. 
Irwin Haskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 

2-3 


EGERTON R. CASE, PRACTICE BEFORE 
Canadian, United States patent offices. 
82 Balsam Avenue, Toronto. Established 
40 years. _Of 

ARTHUR LAWLER, REGISTERED. MODER- 
ate fee. 84 Kenwood, Toronto. 10-4 

A LIST OF INVENTIONS 

• and full Information sent free on request* 

| THE RAMSAY COMPANY i 

| Registered Patent Attorneys \ 

* 273 Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada * 

PERSONAL 


LEG SORES — ECZEMA (SPECIFY) Suc¬ 
cessfully and quickly-.relieved by Nurse 
Dencker’s simple, inexpensive ointments, 
healing’ while you work, relieving discom¬ 
fort promptly. For over a quarter century 
thousands of satisfied users from coast -to 
coast. Write today for Free Trial, testi¬ 
monials, etc., no obligation. Nurse Denc¬ 
ker’s Remedies, Dept. A, Joyce Sub. P.O., 
Vancouver. _ 


SKIN ITCH, CRACKING, BURNING SKIN, 
Eczema, Psoriasis, Rash, Ringworm, Pim¬ 
ples, Blackheads, and other skin erup¬ 
tions quickly relieved or money refunded 
with Elik’s Eczema Ointment No. 5. A 
prescription prepared by a registered 
pharmacist, $1.00, $2.00. Order today 
from Elik’s Drug Store, Dept. 48, Sask- 
atoon, Sask. _ 3-tf 

LONELY—GET ACQUAINTED. HUNDREDS 
of members, all ages, many with means. 
Many widows with farms and city prop¬ 
erty. Housekeepers, city and country 
girls. Particulars 10c. Ladies free. West¬ 
ern Social Club, Sub. 23, Edmonton, Alta. 

LONESOME? WOULD YOU MARRY WEAL- 
thy? Confidential introductions by letter. 
Personal service. Established 1924. 
Nationwide membership, most all ages. 
Free particulars, photos and descriptions 
sealed. Lois Reeder, Box 549, Palestine, 
Texas. 


STOMACH TROUBLE — STOP SUFFERING 
from following stomach disorders: Acid 
Stomach, Indigestion, Heartburn, Coated 
Tongue, Bad Breath, Sick Headaches, etc. 
Use Elik’s Stomachic Powder No. 2. It 
must give immediate results or money 
back. $1.00, $2.00. Elik’s Drug Store, 
Dept. 48, Saskatoon, Sask. _ 3-tf 

LONESOME, JOIN RELIABLE CLUB — 
Established 1909. Book of photos and 
descriptions of members. Free, sealed. 
Exchange Company, 3827-D Main, Kansas 
City, Mo, _ 7-9 

RUPTURED? NEW PATENTED INVEN- 
tion, lifts and holds like the human hand. 
Write for information. Hand-Lock 
Products, 146 King St. East, Kitchener, 
Ont. _ 

MARRY RICH. SEND FOR FREE PHOTOS 
and descriptions of rich and lonely per¬ 
sons desiring correspondence and mar¬ 
riage. Jane Fuller Club, Box 797, Mil- 
waukee, 1, Wisconsin. _ 12tf 

NOTICE, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN — WE 
are still at your service as usual. Write 
for our new low price list. Yours for 
prompt service. Standard Distributors, 
Box 72, Regina, Sask. _ 

25c BRINGS ILLUSTRATED MATRIMONIAL 
magazine; names, addresses included. 
Destiny Publications, Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington. _ IQ-3 

YOUR ACCURATE HOROSCOPE FOR $1.00. 
Send birthdates (day, month, year) ,three, 
questions free. Madame Zora, 176 Har¬ 
grave, Winnipeg. 


PEST CONTROL 


“DERPO” WARBLE FLY POWDER 65c. 
Most economical—highest quality. Sold by 
Eaton’s, Simpson’s, Tamblyn’s and all 
leading drug and co-operative stores or 
Derpo Products, Toronto. 


REMNANTS 

19 YARDS SUITING $1.98. THREE POUNDS 
lineal measurement. Assorted colors. Fac¬ 
tory ends. All wool. Expensive suit cloth. 
Length 56 inches, width five to ten 
inches. Make warm Quilts, Children’s 
clothing, caps. Remit $1.00. Balance 98c 
collect plus postage. Refund guarantee. 
Ward’s, 58B, Montreal. 


SEWING MACHINES AND REPAIRS 


GIVE YOUR SEWING MACHINE A NEW 
lease of life for the duration by a $3.95 
tune-up special at nearest Singer shop. 
Send head only. Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Winnipeg. lltf 


TARTS, NEEDLES FOR ALL MAKES, RE- 
pairing; send head. Dominion Sewing 
Machine Company. Winnipeg. _9tf 

TANNING 


FIRST QUALITY LEATHER AND ROBES 
made from your beef or horse hides. 
Write for price list. Brigman Tannery, 
Saskatoon, Sask. _ 


TOBACCO 


FIVE-POUND SAMPLE PACKAGE VIRGINIA. 
Zimmer, Prior and Burley leaf tobacco, 
recipes and flavoring $3.00 postpaid. 
Ruthven Tobacco Exchange, Ruthven, 
Ontario. 1-12 
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L AST August we received a letter from 
our most distant subscriber. He is 
J. V. Bartlett, Adelaide, Australia. He 
wanted permission to reproduce a series 
of articles we ran under the title, Pat¬ 
tern for Rehabilitation. Needless to say 
it was readily granted. We have just re¬ 
ceived a letter of acknowledgement from 
Mr. Bartlett, saying he is going to use 
some of the articles in a book which he 
is planning to publish, the total proceeds 
of which are to be allocated toward the 
welfare of blinded soldiers. Mr. Bartlett 
hopes to visit Canada and England after 
the war and says he will be pleased to 
look us up. We shall be glad if he does 
so, for more reasons than one. The latch 
is on the outside of our front door for 
you, Mr. Bartlett. 

* * * 

G eorge Gaiigan, 
general merch¬ 
ant of Culp, Alberta, 
writes: “In 1940 I 
had a pumpkin so 
big that I had to 
split it in half with 
an axe. When I was 
splitting it, the axe 
fell in and when I 
went in to look for 
it, there I found my 
neighbor looking for his horses.”^ 

* * * 

Y OUR January issue “Straight from 
the Grass Roots,” contains an item 
re a puppy and an alarm clock, in the 
nature of a joke. The puppy and alarm 
clock combination has been a standard 
recommendation of dog breeders for 
many years and is very successful. It is 
a terrifying experience for a puppy to 
put in its first night without its “mom” 
and among strange people and sur¬ 
roundings. I suggest the idea be followed 
by all who get a puppy, ShoulcThe cry. A 
couple of nights will set him at ease.— 
F. C. Highfield, Oatseed, Man. 

* * * 

M RS. Lula Babkirk, High Prairie, 
Alta., writes telling of two ferocious 
roosters she has had. “The worst of the 
two was a Plymouth 
Rock,” she says. “He 
was smart and 
tricky and not 
afraid, but I always 
knew when to ex¬ 
pect him as he 
would start scratch¬ 
ing the ground and 
eating so fast. I 
knew he was watch¬ 
ing me, then when 
I got by he’d charge. 

I have hit that roos¬ 
ter so hard he ran around in circles, 
but after his head cleared, he would 
come after me again. He had my six- 
year-old sitting on a fence post for 
nearly half an hour one day. Every time 
he’d start to get down the rooster 
charged. Came summer, and the baby, 
then two years old, was wearing only a 
sun suit. The rooster got him down and 
scratched his back and pecked him 
badly. The children were playing on 
the haystack when the 6 - year - old 
started up, the rooster came flying on to 
his back and clung there pecking for 
all he was worth. These are only a few 
incidents and though we all laughed 
at each other after encounters with the 
rooster, I could not let the children near 
the barnyard and that was where they 
had the most fun. I finally killed the 
fighting rooster.” 

* * * 

How to grade hay: Put it up in several 
stacks. Leave it exposed to the rabbits 
all winter. In the spring note the order 
in which the rabbits preferred the 
stacks. They ought to know, after living 
off the stacks for several months, which 
should grade No. 1, which should go 
No. 2, and so on, depending on the num¬ 
ber of the stacks. 


I N the annals of this western country 
few feats of endurance and fortitude 
are recorded that excel this one. It 
was reported at the time in the Peace 
River Record. Jack Ingram, a forestry 
man, broke his leg while skidding 
logs in the deep bush country. Forest 
Ranger Craig whittled a splint and got 
the man on a horse. Then began a 
horseback ride of three days over pony 
trails. On the way a drenching rain 
soaked the party for 14 hours. They 
slept in sodden blankets. Once, while 
skirting a steep hillside, the horse 
braced itself with its front feet only, 
over a 60-foot drop, until it got a foot¬ 
ing with its hind hoofs. The East Prairie 
River was forded 18 times. At last they 
were reached by a lumber wagon which 
took the injured man another 40 miles. 
Then the forestry truck took him the 
remaining 10 miles to the hospital at 
High River, in the Peace River district. 

Are there any incidents of greater 
fortitude than this in the history of 
this western country? 

* * * 

As Tom Meyers said in the Cardston 
News, “It’s a lazy wind. Too lazy to go 
around, so it goes right through you.” 

* * * 

R ING-NECKED pheasants are not an 
uncommon sight over much of the 
western plains. In density of population 
they seem to centre 
in the eastern irri¬ 
gation district of Al¬ 
berta where the cock 
pheasant population 
is placed at 30,000 
and the number of 
hen pheasants is 
put at something 
less. And the Ring- 
necks can be tough. 

Last fall, the Brooks Bulletin reported 
that Ray Wilfley was enjoying his after- 
dinner relaxation in the living-room of 
his house when, without warning, a big 
cock pheasant crashed through a four- 
foot square window, leered at him, strut¬ 
ted up and down in front of him 
and then calmly flew out through the 
shattered window pane. 
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From the items numbered I have se¬ 
lected the following- in which I am in¬ 
terested in the literature, etc., offered. 





































































































































